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ITHOUT having thought 

much about it, Jud Ken- 

nedy expected to go to 

college. That was what 
his father and mother wanted, even 
though the expense would be almost 
more than they could afford. But 
first, there was the problem of prepara- 
tory school. 

It was in preparatory school that 
Jud’s older brother, Dick, had to a 
certain extent ‘‘gone wrong.” He had 
always been moody and unduly sen- 
sitive. In the grades he had flunked 
in arithmetic, and later in algebra; and 
finally, in the middle of his sophomore 
year at high school, had gone to a 
nearby town and got a job in a grocery 
store. Now, two years later, he bit- 


terly regretted this step which had given him the conviction 
that he was a failure, and had disappointed his parents 


terribly besides. 


“Tf we had sent Dick to Mr. Macklin,” Mr. Kennedy 
sometimes said, “it might have made a difference in his 
whole life. We mustn’t make the same mistake with Jud.” 

But Jud was different. He was nearly fourteen when he 
finished the Eighth Grade. He got fairly good marks; 
consequently he rather liked school—or at least he didn’t year. Most of the 
mind school nearly as much as Dick had. He wasn’t par- 
ticularly bright, but he wasn’t anybody’s fool, either. He 
stood well because he had learned how to work hard and 
keep up with his assignments. He was good-natured, and 
most of the teachers liked him. At recess and outside of 
school he got along pretty well with both the boys and girls 
of his class. Although he wasn’t particularly fat, he ac- 
quired the nickname “Tubby.” He liked baseball; he wasn’t 
any shining light in the field, but he had an accurate eye 


and was a good hitter. Once in a 
great while he’d even wallop out a 
home run. 

‘Jud’s had eight years of public 
school already,” his father said. 
His tone was a little anxious, re- 
membering Dick. ‘‘Maybe, in- 
stead of planning to have him go to 
college, we ought to put the money 
into having him go for a year or so 
to a big private school now, and 
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I. The Public High Schools 
By Myron M. Stearns 


Illustrated by Enos B. Comstock 





E TAKE pleasure in presenting a new series of 
articles by Mr. Myron M. Stearns. Readers 
will recall two other series by him, ‘‘What Kind of 
College is Best’’ and ‘‘How to Earn a Living.” 
This, the first article, deals with Public High 
Schools. There are now nearly 5,000,000 boys and 
girls attending High Schools. These schools are 
community and State enterprises so they differ very 
widely as to size, equipment, personnel, variety of 
activities, and standards of education. In some cen- 
ters the Public High Schools are of such high order 
that very frequently people move into these com- 
munities in order to give their children the advantage 
of attending them. For the most part those fortunate 
enough to attend such a school are given the op- 
portunity to profit by the very best that has been 
developed as a modern educational program, plus 
definite values which are peculiar to the democracy 
of our public school system, including as they do 
provision for co-education. 


Our public school system as a whole is beyond 
anything similar that has developed anywhere in 
the world. 

It is not the aim of these articles to make com- 
parison between one High School and another, or 
even between the different types of schools. It is, 
however, hoped that Mr. Stearns’ presentation of 
certain aspects of each type of school will stimulate 
more careful thinking based upon a fuller picture 
of the whole field of secondary education. We hope 
these articles will be read thoughtfully and made the 
subject of discussion with parents and in school, 
We believe they will be helpful because of the interest - 
ing information made available for the first time 
in this way. 

Articles on the technical High School, the small 
private school, the big private school, and the military 
school will follow. 

—THE EDITORS. 





each year, ranging in 
age all the way from 
nine to nineteen. He 
charged four hun- 
dred dollars tuition a 


city boys who went 
to big public schools 
had very little use 
for Macklin’s be- 




























then let him shift for himself. Or he could go to Macklin’s.’ 
Mr. Macklin had a small school only a few blocks from 
the Kennedys’ home. He had about a dozen boys there 
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cause it was so small; also 
because they knew that 
quite a number of boys went 
there who had been flunked 
out in the city schools. At 
the same time it was notice- 
able that most of Macklin 
students went right on, after 
they, left him, to college. 
Jud Kennedy —or his 
father and mother together 
with Jud—had to choose 


signing. 





what sort of school Jud would go to. 
There were five different courses 
open. There was the big city high 
school to which Jud had been auto- 
matically promoted. That was, of 
course, where he would normally 
expect to go, even though his brother 
had failed so disastrously in that very 
place. As an alternative, there was 
the technical high school, where Jud 
could get vocational work, instead of 
the usual classical course that pre- 
pared for college. A few miles out of 
the city there was a famous private 
school, almost as big as a college and 
with a national reputation. Only 
boarding pupils were taken, and the 
charge was fourteen hundred dollars a 


























(Above) The West High 
School of Denver. (Cen- 
ter) Los Angeles High 
School. (Left corner) 
The Washington High 
School of Indiana polis 


year. Because of the prestige that at- 
tached to it nearly every boy in the 
city wished he could go there. 

Then there was Macklin’s. 

Besides all these, there was the pos- 
sibility of going to a military school. 
Mr. Kennedy had about reached the 
conviction that Dick would have done 
better if he had gone to a military 
school. 


LL over thecountry there are these 
five kinds of schools. First come 


the public high schools, giving for the most part what is 
known as the “classical” course that prepares for college, 
and occasionally a “scientific” college preparatory course 
that prepares for engineering or professional work. 

Then there are the big technical or vocational high schools, 
that, while also preparing students for college, frequently 
offer a variety of trade-school courses, running from stenog 
raphy and bookkeeping to forge work or commercial de- 


Next there are big private schools, many of them more 
than a hundred years old and heavily endowed, that also 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Thirty Fathoms Deep 


By Commander Edward Ellsberg 


PART II 


HE weather continued fine, the sea smooth except 

for the long Atlantic swell that never dies. The 

Lapwing steamed steadily southward. The 

fourth night out it passed abeam the light that 
marks San Salvador, Bob staying up to catch a glimpse of the 
spot where Columbus finally bumped into the Western 
World. Further south, Lieutenant Carroll cautiously piloted 
through Crooked Island Passage, taking P 
bearings on his pelorus of each light as it 
rose over the horizon, plotting them 
carefully on the chart. 

“A navigator can’t be too careful when 
there’s land around if he wants to stay 
off the rocks,”’ he explained. 

Next morning they steamed through 
the Windward Passage between Haiti and 
Cuba, and entering the Caribbean Sea, 
changed course a little to the westward 
toward Panama. 

Under the burning tropical sun, they 
began the second leg of their voyage. 
The heat was intense. 

“Keep out of the sun,”’ Hawkins ad- 
vised Porter, as together they stood on 
the forecastle to get the advantage of the 
breeze. “‘You’re not tanned like the rest 
o’ the crew that’s sailed these seas before. 
The heat’s diff’rent down here. Till y’ get 
a tough hide, the sun’ll burn right through 
your skin if you stand in it. Watch out, or 
you'll be wearin’ bandages just like you’ve 
been in a fire.” j 

Bob moved around where the bridge 7 
cast a shadow on the deck. 

“Thanks, Joe. I’m particularly anx- 
ious to stay well on this expedition. It’s 
for a special reason, and I’ve been wanting 
to ask you about it first; I haven’t men- 
tioned it to anybody yet. Joe, I want to 
dive on the Santa Cruzl” 

Hawkins started to shake his head, but 
stopped when he saw the eager face 
watching him, and explained more fully: 

*‘T don’t know any reason you shouldn’t 
make as good a diver as any of us, but it 
takes a lot of experience before it’s safe 
to go exploring wrecks. I could teach 
you to dive ail right but I wouldn’t advise 
you working on this ship. Still I’ll teach 
you how to manage a diving rig, and if 
the skipper’s willing maybe you can make 
some shallow dips. This is a deep job and the pressure’s 
likely to put you away if you try to make the bottom.” 

Bob shook his head. ‘No, Joe, that’s not enough. I ’m 
going to see the Santa Cruz for myself. That’s why I came. 
If I don’t, the expedition’s a failure so far as I’m concerned, 
no matter what we recover. You've got to help!” 

The chief torpedoman looked carefully over the young 
man before him. Porter was bigger than he was himself; 
athletic too, for he had played half-back two seasons running 
on the Harvard team. 

“Well, maybe you could do it. I know several gobs 
started diving younger’n you are now. , One of ’em worked 
with me off Block Island; he was a bearcat too. “You don’t 
look excitable; keeping your head on the bottom’s nearly the 
most important part of diving. I'll tell you.what—I’ll show 
you how and after that, it’s up to the skipper. You know, 
I’ve got a hunch he’ll be O. K. He didn’t know a thing about 
diving himself when I first met him, but he learned so’s he 
could get down on the first sub we worked on and not have to 
boss the job from the topside. And he made a good diver 
before he got through. I think that’s how he managed to 
put the job across. They hadn’t had much luck raising subs 
before. Let’s go down the fore hold. I’ll break out a rig 
and show you what it’s all about.” 

They descended the forecastle hatch, went forward along 
the berth deck to the hold, lifted off the cover. Clark was 
drafted from the chief’s quarters to help them. Hawkins 
dropped into the dark hold, armed with a flashlight, and 
shortly passed up to the two men overhead the various parts 
of a diving outfit. They dragged the equipment into the 
divers’ room. 

Martin and Williams who were stretched out on their 
bunks, looked up amazed as Hawkins started dragging in a 
helmet. Williams laughed: 














Illustrated by Enos B. Comstock 





Begin the Story Here 

Boe PORTER accidentally discovers -an did Spanish 

book, in a Boston bookshop, which describes the sinking 
of the treasure ship Santa Cruz, three hundred and fifty 
years before. Through the interest of his_ banker-uncle 
the Lapwing, a mine-sweeper, is fitted out for deep.sea 
salvage and sails for the west coast of South America. 
Adventures start immediately, for some one steals and then 
replaces the tell-tale book. The purpose of the expedition 
is known and suspicion focuses.on Pedro, lone Spanish 
member of the crew. 











“Holy mackeral, Joe, don’t you get your fill 


Uf o’ that without haulin’ one into*your*bunk?”’ 


“Pipe down, Tom. You've. got the wrong 
steer.” Bob entered carrying a lead belt. 
“Boys, we got a recruit. Bob. wants to be a 
diver!” 

Martin leaped from his bunk, grabbed a towel, 


“‘There’s a lot of 
machinery to a 
diving-suit __ that 
you've got to ope- 
rate without think- 
ing.about it” 


soaked it in a pail of water and with mock gravity applied it 
to Bob’s forehead. 

“Get him into his bunk quick!’’ cried Martin, holding 
Bob tightly. “It must bethe heat! Maybe when he’s quiet, 
he’ll come out of it.” 

“Aw, lay off that, Frank,” said Joe, pulling the wet towel 
away. “I mean it. So does Bob. He wants to see the 
wreck himself, and we’re all going to help him. Of course, 
nobody’s recommending-diving as a safety-first exercise but if 
Bob here wants to try it we’ll teach him, and it’ll be up to the 
skipper whether he goes down or not. Bob’ll have to go up 
to the mast and get the old man’s permission before he can go 
overboard. Now the spectators’ll:pipe down’ while I show 
him what all the gear’s for.” 

Hawkins lifted a copper helmet and breastplate up on the 
table. It had four’small glass ports in it—one in front, one 
on top, and one on each side. 

“There’s a lot of machinery to a diving-suit that you’ve 
got to operate without, having fo think about it,” he said. 
“Now we’ll start on the helmet. This connection on the 
back is where the airhose screws on to let the air in. Notice 
there’s a safety valve on it that’ll let the air blow in but 


won’t let any blow out. That’s so that if your airhose breaks 
or gets cut in half, the air that’s left in your helmet can’t 
escape. If it did, the sea pressure would squeeze you to 
death the way I explained the other day. There’s always 
enough air in the helmet to keep you going about five minutes 
so if'you lose your air supply, the tenders can haul you up 
on your life line, and all you have to worry about is getting 
the bends from having to come up without any decom- 
pression. 

“Notice inside the helmet these four flat ducts that dis- 
charge the air right over the glass faceplates. That’s to 
keep the glass from fogging up from your breath. 

“‘Now here on the right side of the helmet, even with the 
neck, is the exhaust valve. You regulate it with this little 
wheel outside. A spring holds it shut and keeps the water 
from leaking in. Whenever the air pressure inside gets 
above the point the spring is set for, the air lifts the valve 
and blows out into the water through this tube leading 
around to the back of the helmet. That’s in back so the 
bubbles from the exhaust won’t float up over your face- 
plates and prevent you from seeing. ‘ 

“‘Now here on the other side of the 
back is a connection for the telephone. 
The telephone wires are cased inside 
a waterproof rubber cable that’s also 
made strong enough to act as the 
lifeline for hauling the diver up. The 
end of the cable is screwed into the 
helmet here in the back, making a 
water-tight joint with the telephone 
setinside. This round thing soldered 
inside the helmet, just to the left of 
where your mouth’d be, is the trans- 
mitter. If you want to talk to your 
tender, you just turn your head and 
yell into it. A lot of good it usually 
does you.” 


OB, who was following attentively, 
looked puzzled. ‘‘Can’t he hear 
you all right?” 

“Them telephone sets are mostly 
the bunk,” chipped in Tom, who was 
lying nearest. ‘“There’s so much 
noise from the air roaring through the 
helmet that when the tender talks 
to you, you can’t make him out unless 
you turn off your air, and you can’t 
afford to do that much. 

“The worst trouble, though, comes 
when you want to tell the tender 
something. If you don’t shut off 
your air, he can’t hear you. And 
then the chances are that after you’ve 
shut off the air, he can’t understand you anyway. It’s a 
queer result of high air-pressure that it mushes up your 
words, and they all sound alike. The air’s so heavy from 
being compressed that somehow it don’t work right on your 
vocal cords, and you sound as if you’re tryin’ to talk with a 
mouthful of meal. Whoever’s listenin’ on the topside has 
to have a fine imagination or he never makes out what yer 
tryin’ to tell him.” 

“Tt’s all so,’ added Clark. “Just to show how the air 
acts, you can’t whistle, no matter how hard you try. The 
air’s too thick.” 

“The telephone’s a help, but it takes teamwork to get a 
message through,” continued Joe. “A diver usually don’t 
waste his time talking. Unless a message is absolutely 
necessary he keeps quiet, and so does his tender, ’cause it’s 
nearly as much of a job for the diver listening to a message 
as it is talking. 

“Anyway, there’s the transmitter, soldered to the helmet. 
You wear a pair of earphones strapped over your head like a 
radio headset ;‘that plugs in here alongside the transmitter. 

“The rest of the rig’s simpler. . Here it is,”’ and he pulled 
the. diving suit up on the table. It was a water-tight union 
suit, made of rubber, covered inside and out with white 
duck, and ‘fairly flexible. The feet were made as part of 
the suit, with extra canvas for reinforcing; a heavy flat 
rubber. collar, nearly half.an inch thick, with small holes 
punched in it, finished off the top. Hawkins explained that 
the diver slipped into the suit through this collar, entered 
his feet in the legs, and then worked his hands down the can- 
vas arms. The most difficult task in putting on the suit lay 
in getting the hands through the tight rubber cuffs which 
made the water-tight seal around the diver’s wrists. 

“They’re such a tight fit that you always have to soap 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


your hands, or they’Il never slip 
through,” said Joe, as he ex- 
hibited the cuffs. ‘Then the 
tenders slip on a tight rubber 
band over the cuffs to make 
sure they don’t leak. And 
that don’t make the work 
any easier, for it shuts off the 
circulation of blood in your 
hands, and they get numb 
pretty quick. In cold water 
your hands’ll freeze in a hurry, 
so you wear water-tight gloves 
cemented to your 
sleeves, instead of 
cuffs, but it’s 
mighty unhandy 
working with 
water-tight gloves. Either way 
you take it, cuffs or gloves, the 
poor old diver’s up against a 
tough proposition, but I guess 
the gloves are the worst.” 


AWKINS showed how the 
copper breast-plate was 
slipped over the diver’s head 
and bolted tightly to the rubber 
collar; how the helmet was next 
slipped on and locked to the 
breast-plate by a quarter turn 
on an interrupted screw joint, just like the breech plug of a 
naval gun. Next he described the rigging of the diver’s 
weights and why they were required—the lead-soled shoes, 
weighing twenty pounds apiece, and the sixty-pound lead belt. 
“The helmet’s always full of air, and it’s buoyant in the 
water; it’d float right up over your head as soon as you sub- 
merged. To hold it down on your shoulders where it belongs, 
you have this leather harness, like the Sam Brown belt they 
wear in the army; it goes over the breastplate and hooks to 
your lead belt, which is heavy enough to hold it down, but 
tomakesure, this leather strap from the back of the belt goes 
down between your legs and is buckled up tight to the belt in 
front. Then when the lead shoes are buckled on you, you’re 
loaded with about two hundred pounds of ballast, and you 
can hardly stand up till you’re in the water. There’s two 
reasons for the belt and the shoes. The main one is that 
you’ve got to have air in your helmet and in your suit over 
your chest, if you want to breathe, but that much air makes 
you so light when you go over the side that you float; you’ve 
got to put on weight to make you heavy, so’s you’ll sink. 
Now you could do it 
just by putting all - 
the weight in the Az { 
belt, but it’d be dan- 
gerous. If, for any 
reason, you lost your 
balance and fell 
down,the air in your -==—* 
suit would go to your 
legs and you’d tun == 
upside down, with 
your heavy helmet 
acting as ballast on 
your head, and no 
way of getting your 
buoyant feet down 
again. And that’d be 
your finish! 

“So, to prevent 
that, a diver always 
wears _ lead - soled 
shoes to keep his feet 
heavy, and in addi- 
tion, we lace the legs ~~~ 
of his suit up tight 
so they can’t balloon 
out on him when 
he lies down to 
work.” 

Hawkins showed 
how the air-hose 
connection from 
behind the helmet 
is brought under 
the diver’s left arm 
and the hose lashed 
to his breastplate 
there, to take the 
strain off the helmet. 
He pointed out the 
working of the con- 
trol valve inserted in 
the hose just above 
the right breast, by 
which the diver can 
regulate the amount 
of air admitted to 
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his . suit, or . shut. it. off 
altogether if he wishes 
to talk. 

“That control valve’s 
mighty important, Bob. 
Depending on how much 
air you let into your suit 
and the back-pressure you 
keep on the exhaust valve, 
you can make yourself so 
light in the water that you 
can jump ten feet high if 
you want; or youcan make 
yourself so heavy that the 
tenders can hardly haul 
you up. There’s danger 
both ways. If you get too 
light, you start to float 
up, your suit balloons out 
as the water pressure de- 
creases, you get still more 
buoyant, and go shooting 
for the surface like a 
rocket, without any de- 
compression. If you’ve 
been down long enough 
to soak up any air, your 
blood’Il be full of bubbles 
when you hit the surface, 
and “blowing up” from 
deep water’s nearly the 
worst thing that can happen to a diver! 

“Now, if you’re keeping yourself too heavy, and you hap- 
pen to fall off the boat or step into a hold in the wreck, or 
something like that, you’ll sink like a shot and the increase 
in pressure’ll give you a ‘squeeze’ that’ll kill you. So it’s 
bad both ways, and you’ve got to keep your air adjusted 
right, or you won’t be a diver long.” 

Frank Martin sat up in his bunk. “Diving’s a tough 
game, boy. Workin’ in the mud most o’ the time, all by 
yourself. Usually you see mighty little while you’re down, 
and if you make a mistake, it’s most likely your last one. 
Joe ain’t told you half o’ what can happen while you’re 
down. But I'll tell you this—a cool head’s the best friend 
a diver’s got. If he loses his bean when he’s in trouble, 
he’ll kill himself in a few minutes strugglin’ under all that 
pressure. You wanta go along with it?” 


“Land hol” 


OB nodded. “If I didn’t, Frank, I would have stayed 

in Boston. I’m going through the Santa Cruz with you. 
Come on, let me try on that rig.” He pulled off his shoes; 
Martin rolled out of his bunk to help Hawkins. 

—~ Soon Bob found himself completely dressed ex- 
cept for the helmet; then that was put on him, 
with the face plate cpen so he could breathe. He 
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turned the air-control valve with his left, then started to rise 
from his stool. He staggered under the load of his helmet and 
belt—Frank hurriedly steadied him by grasping the belt 
and taking part of the weight. 

“‘That’s enough!” cried Joe, through the face-plate. “Sit 
down!” and shoved the stool in behind him again. Bob 
seated himself heavily and his two tenders hastily undressed 
him. With his helmet off, Bob turned grinning to Williams: 

“Tt feels like trying to take the ball over the goal with a 
couple of Yale tackles round your neck, another one round 
your waist, and a linesman hanging onto each foot. But 
I guess the rig hasn’t thrown me for a loss yet; I can carry it.” 


Bo worked in the cabin for several nights, making an 

accurate copy in Spanish of the two chapters of “Un 
Caballero en Peru,” which dealt with Don Jaime’s voyage 
in the Santa Cruz. Then the original was locked up in the 
captain’s safe and the copy locked in his desk. 

“‘They’re safer up here,” declared Carroll. ‘‘My cabin’s 
just abaft the bridge and there’s always some one on watch 
there. It’s not so likely anybody can go exploring in my 
room without getting nailed at it.” 

“Maybe it wouldn’t have been any good to anybody 
unless he could get ashore with it,” said Bob, “but it would 
have cooked our goose if he’d thrown it overboard to avoid 
being caught with it when we searched the ship. We didn’t 
have another copy then.” 

Carroll laughed. ‘Don’t fool yourself, Bob. I’ve been 
in the game long enough to know that it’s always wise to 
have an anchor to windward. The first time I ever saw that 
book, I made a little chart showing the Santa Cruz’ positions 
from the day she left port, her dead reckoning position until 
Drake sighted her, her course toward the beach, the sound- 
ings, and the bearing of the sun over that headland when 
she blew up. The chart was in my safe all the time, and 
that’ll take us to her without the book.” 

Porter gazed with added respect at the skipper. Evi- 
dently it was no accident that he had previously been so 
successful. 

“When I was a midshipman back at Crabtown, we had as 
an instructor in seamanship a grizzled old boatswain’s mate 
who must have sailed with John Paul Jones. And he kept 
drumming into us, whenever we rigged lines for lifting or 
hauling anything, ‘Young gentlemen, a good seaman always 
puts on a preventer.’ It’s a wonderful habit, Bob—when- 
ever you’re working a line that anything depends on, always 
put on another line as a preventer to take the strain in case 
the first hawser carries away. I’m one of that old sailor’s 
‘young gentlemen’ that wouldn’t be talking to you now if 
it hadn’t been for unconsciously following his advice on 
several occasions.” 

Next morning they approached the Canal. Before enter- 
ing the harbor, the captain called the four divers into his 
cabin, instructed them to see that no one left the ship and 
that no casual visitors came aboard, then posted them, two 
on each side, as a special watch for the transit. 

They steamed into port and the Lapwing dropped anchor 
a brief period till, with a large tank steamer, they were 
ordered to get under way, 
and entered the locks, 
passed quickly through, ris- 
ing step by step till they 
emerged at the Canal level. 
They passed through the 
cut, tropical jungles lining 
their route. At Balboa they 
were locked down and with- 
out a pause steamed out into 
the ocean, to the evident 
surprise of 
most of the 
crew, who 
wasted no 
words in ex- 
pressing their 
- disappoint- 

— ment to each 
other as they 
watched 
Panama, a 
fine port fora 
liberty, sink 
below the 
horizon 
astern. 


Bt it was 
with 
marked relief 
that Lieuten- 
ant Carroll found himself finally in the Pacific, headed 
south again on the last leg of their voyage, and Porter 
found himself considerably more light-hearted as they 
lost sight of land and were once more alone in the midst of 
the rolling sea, 

““We’re safe now, Bob,” he confided, as together they 
leaned over the starboard bridge rail and watched the burning 

(Continued om page 56) 


The Lapwing entered the locks and 
was raised to the Canal level 
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‘BOYS’ LIFE 





Edging the dogs far beyond the 

battle, the leader directed them 

with perfect precision around 
the flag-pole and faced Nome 


e Come-back of Irish 


HE door of the Allan and Darling Kennel was 

open, and Irish with his front feet on the edge of 

his stall, looked out, impatiently tugging at the 

light chain that held him fast. Listening to the 
approaching voices that meant visitors, he began to wag his 
feathery stump of a tail with anticipation. Irish was by 
nature socially inclined; and his amiability no less than his 
accomplishments as one of the greatest lead-dogs in all 
Alaska, had made him the recipient of much deeply appreci- 
ated attention. 

It seemed to him from certain indications that there 
might be something in the nature of a race in view; for Irish 
had been watching for several days various well-known rac- 
ing teams dash past to the accompaniment of cracking 
whips, gay young voices, and the yelping of excited dogs. 
This could not mean the ordinary business of mere passenger 
or freight hauls. His heart beat a little more rapidly. It 
had been long, very very long since he had been in anything 
of this sort. Perhaps now 

Three boys entered the building, talking earnestly. But 
instead of stopping to speak to Irish, as he confidently 
expected them to do, they went to the far end where Matt 
Lawson, who cared for the dogs, was mixing some cooked 
food—corn meal and salmon—in a huge wash boiler. 

“Hello!” Matt remarked as he glanced up from his work, 
‘come to look over the likely prospects for the High School 
Race, I suppose?”’ 

“Yes,” Bill Gleeson replied, “it’s to be pulled off next 
week you know, and all of the fellows are beginning to round 
up the good teams. I’ve got the promise of Captain Crim- 
min’s trail-burners from the Fort, but he’s shy a leader. 
His best one, Smoky, is lame. Anyone else been here?” 

“Jimmie Martin was in yesterday and spoke for Tom, 
Dick and Harry; hardly leaders, but they’re not called the 
Old Guard for nothing. Backbone of the Allan and Darling 
team for years.”” Matt walked over to the other side of the 
barn and stood looking proudly at the famous trio. He 
added with amusement, “Jimmie had the nerve to ask for 
Baldy of Nome; but he might just as well have asked the 
President of this here U. S. A. to pitch for a kids’ baseball 
game. No, Baldy’s graduated from everything but the 
Sweepstakes. He’s at the Hot Springs now, resting up after 
the last one. I told Jimmie, though, that he might be 
able to get Ed Rohn’s Star, son of Baldy, and mighty apt 
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to follow in his daddy’s paw-steps.” Matt thought a 
moment, then, “If you’re looking for a real leader, how 
about Irish?” 

Bill Gleeson and his companions, Tom Warren and Sid 
Brown, burst into a hearty laugh. “Irish!” Bill exclaimed, 
“Great Scott, Matt, Irish ought to be retired on a pension. 
He’s so old he’s gray-headed.” 

“The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
might nab Bill if he used him,” Tom volunteered, and Sid 
Brown added derisively, “‘Shows what Matt thinks of you 
as a driver, Bill. Irish might do for a Kindergarten Race, 
but not for this classy event. He’s been on the shelf for 
ages. No, sir, not Irish!” 

“Suit yourselves,’’ Matt returned rather shortly. ‘“J’m 
not stuck on having him go into it, and I was only thinking 
of him: He loves racing better’n anything in the world, 
and you can bet - 

Bill Gleeson shook his head decisively. ‘Nothing doing,” 
and Matt’s voice dropped into an indistinct murmur as they 
came down the space between the stalls. 

“Perhaps,” Bill continued, “I can get Morte Atkinson’s 
True Blue, if I hurry. Sorry you haven’t a leader for me, 
Matt, but much obliged just the same.” 

Irish watched them hopefully, tugging still harder at 
his chain. Probably they would come to him now, and he 
would know by unmistakable signs that he was chosen for a 
contest which, long or short, is the chief glory of a racing 
dog’s life. 

The boys had reached the door. The dog’s cordial tail- 
wags became fainter and fainter, though he extended his 
right paw politely as if in a final good-bye. It was not 
noticed, and the visitors disappeared behind a shed. The 
tail drooped; and Irish with a heaviness of body as well as 
of spirit, crept into a dark corner, throwing himself discon- 
solately upon the clean straw of his bed. 

Matt came back and sat down beside him. 

“Trish,” he said softly, ‘‘they all think you’re done for, 
don’t they? All except you and me—we know.” The man 
brushed his hand across the broad span of the dog’s chest. 
A wide span which, with his fine, firm feet and his keenly. 
sharpened senses, showed the wolf strain that added adapta- 
bility for the country’s neéds, to the more delicate blood of 
his thoroughbred Irish setter ancestors. It was their loy- 
alty and love for their masters that had softened the wolf 





instincts of Irish to a gentleness that had endeared him to 
all of Nome. 

But even Matt’s kindly understanding did not take away 
the strange ache. For only too well did Irish realize what 
this new inactivity meant. A life of ease, bitterly resented, 
was looming before him. He had seen, with contempt, the 
veteran freighter, Dubby, with a record of many thousands 
of miles to his credit, become at last the Keeper of the 
Kennel Meat. Even worse still, the guardian of Texas, the 
big gray cat who had craftily placed herself under his grudg- 
ing protection from other dogs, merely because she happened 
to belong to Dubby’s human family, and so must be kept 
from harm. It was a ridiculous sight, the companionship of 
the great husky who had been called the King of the Trail, 
with a fuzzy, soft-stepping, purring creature like Texas; 
and in Dubby’s fiery youth such a humiliating association 
could never have existed. 

To be sure, Dubby had never been a Racer; perhaps that 
made a difference. He had never known the excitement of a 
mad dash across the frozen wastes with teams just behind to 
be outdistanced, and teams just ahead to be overtaken and 
passed. He had never heard the peal of bells, the boom of 
the Fort guns, the wild cheers of a sport-mad town as he 
swept to a glorious victory over the line. A line that marks 
the end of the 408 miles—from Nome to Candle and return 
—over the longest race course in the world. No, a police- 
man’s job might not be so bad for one who has known no 
such thrills but for Irish it was unthinkable. 


N THE next few days Irish’s suspicions in regard to the 
race, in which evidently he was to have no part, crystal- 
lized into a sickening certainty. 

Every afternoon on the road that led past the Kennel, 
on the edge of town, boys in gay sweaters and mackinaws 
standing on the runners at the back of their sleds, exchanged 
good-natured jibes over the appearance of their teams or 
over the obviously unskilled way in which these teams were 
being handled. While groups of pretty girls, whose cheeks 
glowed fresh and rosy under their bright knitted caps, 
shouted encouragement as their favorites passed. 

Things were worse still on the day of the race, when 
Irish saw Matt curry Tom, Dick and Harry, and carefully 
pare their toe-nails. Several of Mego’s pups were taken 
also; and even frivolous Birdie had been selected because 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





she was young and spry as a cat on her feet. That, too, 
though she was notoriously light-minded and had shocking 
manners, such as barking without any excuse and nipping 
at strangers in a spirit of ill-timed fun. 

All was bustle and confusion in the Kennel as Bill Gleeson 
and Jimmie Martin left with their string of racers, each dog 
in his best harness to which were fastened the colors the boys 
had adopted for the day. 

Irish, with a last faint hope, had again placed himself so 
that he could be plainly seen by the boys as they came in; 
but there had been no acknowledgment of his presence. 
They were too busy even for a casual greeting. 


HE light finally died out of the dog’s soft brown eyes, 
that were fast taking on the filmy look of years, as once 
more he sought the shadowy depths of his stall. His whiten- 
ing muzzle rested sadly on the strong paws that had served 
so long and so willingly. 

The morning was cold but clear; the brilliant April sun- 
shine waking the Northern world to a thought of Spring. 
The thermometer registered zero. 

Matt went to his cabin for his fleece-lined coat, and then 
back to the Kennel to turn some of the pups into a corral 
for an hour or so of exercise and play. He wanted, too, to 
be sure that Irish was fastened securely so that he could not 
follow. And, even more, he wanted to give him a big bone, 
deliciously greasy, to divert the dog’s mind from his trouble. 
Matt, with his instinctive understanding of dogs had read 
the longing and misery in the old leader’s face as he had seen 
his stable-mates leave. 

As Matt approached the door he heard a voice, an indis- 
tinct murmur; then something that sounded strangely like 
sobbing. He quickened his steps. Entering, he found a boy 
seated on the edge of Irish’s stall, the dog’s head on his lap. 
In a moment, when Matt became accustomed to the dimness, 
he recognized the caller. What had seemed a sob was 
quickly changed to a muffled cough, and a coat-sleeve, too 
short for the long arm within it, was brushed hastily across 
the boy’s eyes. There were several drops of moisture on 
Irish’s silky ears. 

“Hello, Dale, you and Irish swopping views about today’s 
race? He don’t think much of it, I can tell you that.” 
Matt laughed. “I guess if he could tell al/ he thinks, I’d 
have to muzzle him for disturbing the peace.” 

Paul Dale gently pushed Irish back on the straw and 
rose. He was tall and thin, with a droop to the shoulders 
that should have been firm and straight. They were the 
shoulders of one who has grown too fast and worked too 
hard. 

“Yes, Matt, I saw Irish as I was going by. He seemed 
sort of lonely. I suppose most of the others are borrowed 
for the race. Why didn’t someone grab him?” The boy 
regarded Irish with admiration. ‘‘He’s been one of the 
greatest dogs in Alaska. Some people consider him as good 
as Baldy of Nome, or Seppala’s Togo.” 

““You’ve struck the reason, son, the very first time. Has 
been! That’s what everybody says about him. That he’s 
a Has Been. Every time I suggested him this year all of 
those kids bleated out, ‘Oh, no, not Irish! Why, he’s too 
old.’ Someone that can hardly tell a husky from a pet 
poodle started it and the rest, of course, took it up.” Matt 
ran his hand along Irish’s legs and across his sinewy flanks. 
“Sound as ever, only not quite so fast, and not quite so much 
endurance. But in a short dash—well——” Matt shook 
his head. ‘“ Well, all I can say is that they’ve just overlooked 
their hands. The old fellow’s got more fire yet than most of 


ithe younger dogs, and as for trail savvy, what he don’t know 


about the racing game, you can put in a pill box. But you 
can’t tell those wise-guys anything. They may know auto- 
mobiles, with nothing in their insides but machinery; but 
they sure don’t know dogs with feelings, faithfulness and 
pride and ”” Matt’s tone was a bit husky as he finished, 
“and love for their masters.”” He turned to the boy. “Say, 
Paul, ain’t you going to the race? I’m heading that way 
now.” 

Paul’s face clouded, as he shook his head. “No, I’m not 
going. I—I just can’t.” He hesitated an instant. “I 
might as well tell you the truth, Matt, I didn’t come 
in because Irish was lonely, but because I was. I was 
feeling pretty bad, and when Molly Stanley, I mean some 
girls, came along the road, I didn’t want anyone to see me, 
so I slipped in here. I’m the only fellow of my crowd 
that’s not driving in the race. It—it sort of hurts, 
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Matt.” His lips trembled, but he managed to 
wink back the tears that were very near the 
surface. 

Matt Lawson drew a box toward him and sat 
down on it, motioning to Paul to resume his place 
on the stall rail. 

“Now see here, kid, what’s the matter? Out 
with it. Why are you the only one that ain’t 
driving today? There’s heaps of fair to middling 
dogs lying around loose; and even if they ain’t 
sure-fire winners, at least you’d ‘a been an’ also 
ran’ which to my way o’ thinking is better’n being 
a ‘never was.’ What say?” 

“T think so too, andI wouldn’t have minded 
{ not winning. I’d never expect to do that—I 
haven’t driven much. But all Spring the gang’s 
been talking about the race, and the girls have 
been wearing their colors. And it’s pretty tough 
on a guy not to be in it at all. Even the hard 
cracks the giNs get off about the way the boys 
drive are fun. Anyway, they make you feel you belong.” 

“And why don’t you belong? That’s what I’m asking. 
You could have got the dogs all right, everybody’s glad to 
lend them for the High School Race.” 

Paul’s face flushed. “Yes, that wasn’t it,” he began 
slowly, ‘‘but—well, my step-father thinks.these sports are 
a waste of time. He wouldn’t have minded the race itself 
so much, but he said he wasn’t going to have me spending 
all that time practicing for it; maybe two or three hours a 
day. He believes in working at something useful every 
minute. When I first spoke of it, Mother did her best for 
me; but when I saw he was getting angry with her, too, 
I just dropped the whole thing. You see, Matt, when I 
don’t skii, or do a lot of other things, the kids think I’m 
afraid; and I don’t like to tell them that it’s because every 
time I do them I have a row at home, and my Mother 
He broke off, and swallowed hard. ‘But I didn’t know it 
was going to be as bad as this. Why, this morning when I 
was coming down First Avenue, and stopped to pet Nomie, 
the Fire House mascot, one of the fellows sung out, ‘I guess 
you can find a team of cockers or fox-terriers, if you get a 
move on, and ain’t afraid of them. There’s time yet.” 

“Time yet,” Matt repeated, as he rose quickly. “Yes, I 
see. Entries didn’t have to be registered beforehand?” 

“No, just have to be at the starting post by eleven.” 

The man pulled out a big silver watch from his pocket. 
“Twenty to— Time yet! Well, I’ll say there is,” his face 
lighting with amusement. “It’s worth taking a chance on, 
anyway,” he muttered to himself. “Don’t ask any ques- 
tions, Paul. You’re going into the race, with Irish as 
your leader. McMillan and Wolf in the wheel, Lipton, 
Tracy, and two or three of the youngsters in the body of 
the team. Step lively, now. Take the fur parka from the 
hook, and you’ll find my mukluks in the corner. You can’t 
wear those leather shoes, too cold. Don’t waste any time 
talking. I'll tell you the big idea on the way.” 

The boy puzzled, but obedient, 
made the necessary changes while 
Matt took the various dogs out of 
their stalls. 

“T’m sorry our racing sled is 
loaned. This one is pretty heavy 
but,” with a twinkle in his eye, 
“the long shot we’re taking ain’t 
going to be a case of weight, or even 
speed. It’s going to be a case of 
mind over matter, ain’t it Irish?” 

With deft hands Matt slipped the 
little paddea collars over their heads, 
and carefully adjusted all straps and 
buckles. 








ACK McMILLAN, once the 

terror of all Nome, was now a 
thoroughly reformed character and 
proved it by his perfect behavior 
when he was hitched in the wheel 
with Wolf, a dog he did not like. 
Matt patted Lipton on his head. 
“Good old sport; always ready for ps) os ey. 
a contest, and don’t know the geared i all of 
meaning of defeat. I’ll tell the Nome 
world there’s something in a 
name!” 

Irish, with quick, stacatto barks, 
shook himself vigorously as Matt 
removed the light chain that fastened him to a strong 
staple, and trembled with eagerness. 

Matt’s pleased glance swept over them all, “Not so poor, 
for a last minute pick-up.” His eyes fell upon a knot of 
white and gold, the Allan and Darling colors. ‘‘Here,” as he 
fastened it on the collar of the old leader, “Irish knows what 
this stands for, he’s carried it to victory often enough. It’s 
like their flag to men going into battle, ain’t it Irish?” 

“Now into the sled with you, Paul, and I’ll give you the 
deep dope as we go. Only about ten minutes left.” 

Matt stood on the runners and leaned over the boy as 
they started. “Of course, son, you won’t have to bother 
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about the ordinary orders, Gee, Haw, and Stop, if you’re at 
all uncertain of them. Irish will see what’s to be done, and 
do it himself. Maybe,” thoughtfully, ‘‘I’ll let him run as a 
loose leader.” 

“A loose leader,’”’ the boy exclaimed, in evident dismay, 
“not using lines to drive dogs always makes me feel pretty 
helpless after being used to horses; but with a lead dog 
just running loose in front of the others, why, I wouldn’t 
feel as if I had any control over him at all!” 

“T ain’t aiming you should. You could be deaf, dumb and 
blind and not have to worry about Irish. Just keep that in 
mind.” 

“Oh, but a Joose leader,’ the boy protested again. 

“Paul, you know that a dog don’t get to be a loose leader 
till he’s proved that his brains are worth more than his 
feet. If he’s free to look his team over and jolly ’em along, 
or discipline ’em, as the case may be, it more’n makes up for 
the loss of his pulling power. A general in the army don’t 
have to carry his own kit, you know. However, we'll see 
how the land lays when we size up the other teams. But 
remember whatever happens, you ain’t to interfere with 
Irish even if you disagree with him.” 


S THEY turned from First Avenue into Front Street, 

they saw people hurrying toward Barracks Square where 

the race was to start. In another moment they drew up on 
the edge of the crowd congregated there. 

The teams were parked in the Square, with each young 
driver beside his lead dog, and interested spectators gather- 
ing closely about them. 

Captain Tom Ross of the Life Saving Station, a consistant 
patron of sport, had loaned all of the signal flags for the day; 
and the bright pennants and streamers fluttering over the 
streets against the cloudless azure of the sky, gave a gala 
look to the town. 

Dr. Hill, President of the Nome Kennel Club, and the 
official starter of the race, had already arrived and had 
entered the Judges’ Stand beside a line drawn across the 
street, which was roped off to give a clear space for a block 
or two. 

There was a loud buzz of voices, and much excitement. 

Bill Gleeson saw Paul and Matt as they came to a full 
stop near him. 

“Well, Paul,” Bill called facetiously, “‘so you’ve come in 
style to see the race in your Ford Roadster.” 

Paul stepped out of the sled, squaring his bent shoulders. 

“Not to see it, I’m going in it,” he announced proudly. 

And Matt added, “Take another look, Bill. I guess you 
don’t rightly know all the different makes of Pupmobiles. 
This here is a Rolls Royce.” 

Much laughter greeted this sally, as the crowd turned 
toward the newcomers. 

Irish was in his element. All of his little elegances of 
manner, some natural and some acquired, were brought 
into play, and his tail was never still. Extreme satisfac- 
tion was manifest in every move of his body. 

Many glances of affection were cast upon 
the old leader, as his marvellous Sweep- 
stakes achievements, long since passed into 
tradition, were recalled. But in each 
glance there seemed to be a hint of regret, 
and with each caress there was that subtle 
but unmistakable compassion that is so 
generally conceded to the helplessness of 
age. 

Paul’s eyes scanned the crowd wistfully, 
and brightened as he saw Mollie Stanley 
making her way toward him. ; 

Then she was close beside him. ‘ Paul,” 
she said in a low tone, a lovely color flood- 
ing her soft cheeks, “I want to wear your 
colors. I was so awfully disappointed that 
you weren’t going to race that I wouldn’t 
accept any others. Now x 

“My colors, oh, Mollie, will you?” He 
took a knife from his pocket, and with the 
whispered consent of Matt cut a bit of the 
stained and faded White and Gold from 
Irish’s collar, pinning it on the girl’s fur 
parka with fingers that trembled with hap- 
piness. 

“Mollie, I don’t suppose we’ve much of 
a chance to win, but I’m going to try 
hard.” He looked significantly at the 
ribbons. 

Mollie’s deep blue eyes dropped before 
his as she murmured, “It’s not the winning, Paul, it’s 
the trying, the sportsmanship, that counts with me.” 

To Paul there came, suddenly, a feeling of really ‘“belong- 
ing;” a confidence that would, he knew, spur him on to 
regard even defeat, if necessary, as a stepping stone for fur- 
ther effort and final success. Had not Mollie just said it was 
the trying that counted? The vague fear that had haunted 
him so often during his school days, fear of failure, of 
ridicule, of other things he could hardly define, dropped 
from him, and a new courage was born in the boy’s soul. A 
courage to face what might come to him, if only he could 


(Concluded on page 58) 
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The midget forward shook hands with the towering guard 


? OU can’t tell me!” insisted Alf White, captain 
and lanky center on Kerwin High’s basketball 
team. ‘A good big man’s always better than a 
good /ittle man!” 

~ “Not necessarily,” argued Bo Casey, husky backguard. 

**T remember several times last season when 4 

“But we won the games, didn’t we?” rejoined Alf, bound 
to have the last say. “And if any‘of the little guys had been 
so hot, wouldn’t it have shown in the score? After all, that’s 
what counts!” 3 

The debate had arisen over the per- 
formance of Jack North, diminutive 
forward on the Kerwin Seconds. Five 
feet two inches tall and weighing only 
one hundred and ten pounds, Jack was 
now in his third year with the Scrubs. 
Ia this time he had seen many’ of his 
larger team-mates graduate to the 
first team squad. But always he had 
been considered too light and small 
for the rough and tumble drive of 
actual competition. Why, even in the 
scrimmages between Kerwin’s first 
team and the Scrubs, regular players 
had good-naturedly stepped around 
him or slowed up when a clash ap- 
peared imminent rather than risk 
injuring the school’s “midget.” 

‘“‘He’d just be a grease spot if we weren’t careful of 
him!” Max Carlin, running guard, had said once. ‘A 
bird his size really shouldn’t be allowed on the floor.” 

“But he’s fast and a crack shot,” someone had re- 
marked. 

“Yeah,” the Kerwin regular had admitted. “But 
that’s only because we let him get away withit. Jack 
would be smothered in a real game!” 

And so the matter had been left with Coach Don- 
nelly evidently concurring in the opinion of the majority 
by diplomatically refusing to take the ‘‘midget”’ seriously. 

‘What you going to do, Coach?” Jack had asked, at the 
opening of the present season. “Make me the ‘mainstay’ of 
the Seconds again?”’ 

“Looks that way, Jack,” was the response. ‘‘You sure 
fit in there at left forward. Can help give the other boys 
pointers, too. Brush ’em up on their dribbling and passing. 
Keep ’em pepped up to give the First Team a battle. You 
know, Jack, you’ve done more than you realize toward Ker- 
win’s having such great fives as there’s been the last two 
seasons. And this year if we can only take the Cup from 
Boland Prep——” 

“Listen, Coach!” broke in Jack, his face coloring. “Please 
pardon my saying so but I—I’m not looking for applesauce. 
What I’m looking for is a chance to really make the first 
team. How do you know how I’d go under fire? Have I 
asked to be petted and 
pampered? It makes me 
sick to have the guys 
laying off me. Tell ’em 
to play me! I can take 
care of myself! And there 
won’t be any grease spots 
on the floor when they 
get through, either!” 

But Coach Donnelly 
had merely’ shaken his 
head, obviously amused, 
and given the little man a 
playful shove. Since 











then, however, things had happened. For one, the 
Seconds had grown surprisingly strong as the season had 
advanced, forcing the Regular Five to extend itself, on 
occasion, to win. And Jack North, the midget member of the 
Scrubs, in an effort to compel opponents to play him, had 
taken to crashing into them and spectators and team-mates 
had been convulsed at the idea of fouls being called against 
him. 
“Look out or Jackie will kill, you!” warned different 
members of the Seconds and certain Regulars, nursing arms, 
sides and shoulders, had stared at the midget aghast. What 
in blazes had come over him? The ultimate result, however, 
was not to Jack’s liking for First Team members only took 
extra-precautions to keep out of his way. 

“Jack, the Giant killer!” they would guy him, as the 
pint-sized forward would come charging down the floor, 
dribbling the ball, and he would glare and shoot, either 
whipping the ball to a team-mate or looping it at the basket. 

‘‘Jack’s gone on a rampage,” said an onlooker. ° ‘‘ He never 
used to act this way.” 

“Poor kid!” sympathized a Kerwin Senior. “This is his 
last year in school and he’s tried about everything to prove 
he’s first team calibre. If he was only twenty or thirty 
pounds heavier or four to six inches taller!” 

“‘He’d be a whiz!” agreed the onlooker. ‘‘He is now—in 
his way. About as speedy and as good a passer and basket 
shooter as any little fellow I’ve ever seen!” 

‘Yeah, he almost always leads the Seconds in scoring,” 





acknowledged the Senior. “But the Regulars don’t guard 
him close like they do the others, don’t forget that!” 

And such an answer usually served to squelch those in- 
clined to pass compliments on the midget’s ability. 


[Iz HAS been said, and not without reason, that the mem- 
bers of a good second team are often bound together by 
stronger feelings of loyalty and a warmer kind of fighting 
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spirit than members of the First Team. This is understand- 
able when it is considered how much punishment Scrubs are 
expected to absorb. While the Regulars are pepped up to 
“die for their school,” the Second Team members are 
constantly being called upon to “die for the fellows chosen 
to represent that school,” and to “‘die” as hard as possible. 
Such dying, however, is almost totally devoid of glory: no 
cheering crowds, no blaring bands, no waving colors—only 
bruises and bumps and reprimands. ; 

“You know, Jack,” spoke up Russ Blake, Second Team 
center, after the particularly hot scrimmage which had set 
the Regulars talking. ‘‘You’re too good to be with us any 
longer! _You’re the best forward in Kerwin High right now 
and it’s criminal that you’re not on the First Team!” 


& WAS the first time that any of his fellow players had 
declared himself, out and out, and the midget looked up. 
“Careful!” he warned, with an apprehensive glance to- 
ward the other end of the locker-room which was occupied by 
Regulars, ‘‘You’re liable to get your head taken off!” 
“‘Call it treason if they like!”’ retorted Russ, with a show 
of indignation. ‘‘I’ve stood this injustice about as long as 
Ican. I’m not the only one who feels this way. We're all 
for you, Jackie! We want you on that First Team and, by the 
great shooting baskets, we’re going to'see you there!” 
Fellow Seconds nodded their vigorous assent as the midget 
forward gazed from one to the 
other of them, incredulous. 
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Jackie ducked and shot through the Boland captain’s legs 


“Gee, guys!” he finally gulped, in a low voice. “It’s 
wonderful of you to feel this way.. I’ve played the best I 
knéw how for three years and I’ve really felt myself— 
Well, of course the Coach is supposed to know best but I 
can’t help thinking he’s just prejudiced on account of my 


* size and nothing I can do will change him!” 


“Something to that!” agreed Mort Dunn, Jack’s running 
mate at forward. “Look at the way you played to-night, 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


eight baskets against the Regulars, most of them /ulus! If 
you were anybody else Coach would have given you a transfer 
slip to the Regulars right off. As it is he just figures the boys 
let you make those baskets and counts them up as the handi- 
cap the team’s got to overcome to beat the rest of us!” 

“Funny stuff!’’ condemned Russ. ‘There’s no denying 
the fact that the Regulars give Jack shots in the open instead 
of pressing him as hard as they do us, but that still doesn’t 
account for his marvelous eye for the basket. He hits the 
hoop from all angles and has been hitting it and it’s my 
contention he’d keep on doing it with the whole Kerwin 
First Team rushing him!” 

The midget forward’s face reddened. He could not conceal 
his pleasure, however, at this championship. Such an atti- 
tude on the part of his fellow Scrubs was heartening. 

“You bet he’d keep on doing it!”’ echoed backguard Bart 
Hogan, the Second Team’s heaviest player. “I’ve tried to 
rough Jack up myself, just to see what would happen, and 
I’m telling you—Jack’s not there to rough up! He’s the 
slickest proposition on the floor and that goes for any man 
on the Regulars at the present moment!” 

“Well, what do you suggest?” asked Mort, turning to 
Russ whose comment had released the flood of feeling. “It’s 
a cinch, if anything’s to be done about Jackie’s situation, 


There was no time to dribble 
towards the basket 


it’s high time we were doing it. The sea- 
son’s half over now and ‘if we’re to get him 
in the big game against Boland Prep—” 

“Listen, fellows ” pleaded the school’s 
smallest basketball player, concernedly, 
“Vd like a chance on the First Team badly 
enough but I wouldn’t want anything 
pulled that wasn’t perfectly proper in order 
to get it.” 

“Tt’ll be proper all right,” reassured Russ. 
“But it’ll be red hot just the same. You’ve 
been trying to get the Regulars steamed up 
so they’d play hard against you for some 
time, haven’t you?” 

Jack nodded, reluctantly. 
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“Sure! But you 
haven’t gotten very 
far. What. you’ve 
needed is a little 
help along that 
line and I propose 
that you get it. 
Guys, how about 
doing the steaming 
up for Jack?” 

Fellow Seconds 
looked at one an- 
other and eyes 
gleamed. 

“‘That’s the ticket!’ they cried. “How?” 

“‘Ah!” replied Russ, with a wise wink. ‘Gather closer my 
children and you shall hear!” 





ND shortly there commenced a bragging campaign in 

which a certain midget member of the Seconds was 
touted to the skies by fellow Scrubs in the presence of glower- 
ing Regulars who decided, as this boasting continued, that 
the Seconds had suddenly gone coo coo over the “harmless” 
Jackie. 

“Say, cut your raving!” snapped Capt. Alf White at last, 
stirred by a word of praise from his rival scrub center, Russ 
Blake. ‘No use hurting Jackie’s feelings any more than we 
have to but you know yourself we’re going easy on him.” 

“Yeah! You know how many baskets he’s averaged 
against you guys a scrimmage this season?” rejoined Russ, 
who had been waiting and hoping for just such a “‘rise.” 

“How many?” asked Kerwin’s star center, curiously. 

“STIX!” answered Russ. ‘And you try to explain that 
away by saying you’re laying off him! You think you can 
make us Seconds believe that? We’re wise to you Regulars 
at last, Cap, and the truth is you can’t stop Jackie! Why, 
say,” and here Russ hurled his greatest bombshell. “If 
we were half as good as Jackie is we’d be running rings 
around you fellows!” 

Such a remark was simply adding injury to grievous insult. 
If the rest of the Seconds were only half as good as Jackie— 
Kerwin’s star center retreated, fuming, and promising repri- 
sals. Something would be done about this state of affairs, 
Russ could depend upon that. The Second Team bunch was 
getting the big head. Didn’t they know, to begin with, that 
‘a good big man was always better than a good Jiltle man?” 
No, the Seconds didn’t seem to know it. Some of them had 
even shouted, “‘Razzberries!” Disrespect hardly becoming 
the. loyalty a Scrub should show its school and—er—its 
team! ; 

‘“‘There’s a limit to what we can take from even a litile 
fellow,” Capt. Alf White told his Regulars, in secret meeting, 
“We've been letting Jackie get away with murder and’ he 
naturally thinks he’s better than he really is... Now, there’s 
only one cure for that and it looks to me like the time’s come 
for us to hand it to him!”-+,- ,. 

“Much as we hate to!” agreed left forward Tim Mooney, 
with mock sympathy. “I’ve been for taking some of 
Jackie’s conceit out of him a long while. Once that’s knocked 
out he’ll come down to earth and see that we’ve really been 
showing him a kindness by giving him so much rope.” 

“Right!” seconded Max Carlin, running guard. “With us 
really going after him, Jackie won’t last a whole scrimmage!” 

“Can’t help that,” returned Cap White, determinedly. 
“Tt’s of Jackie’s own making and it’ll prove all the more to his 
cocky team-mates how foolish they were to be bragging him 
up! ” 

“What we want to do,” counseled Tir, “‘is to tell Jack in 
advance what we intend doing to him. That’ll make it sink 
in all the deeper with the Scrubs when it happens, don’t 
you think?” 

‘By all means!” endorsed Kerwin’s star center. ‘We'll 
tell the school for that matter! The sooner this Jackie busi- 
ness gets a complete show-down, the better!” 


“PTSHAT certainly is great news to me!” the Scrub team’s 
midget forward announced, when the Regulars served 
notice of their intentions the following night at practice. 
‘T’ll try to be all set for you birds the next scrimmage and 
you can scratch it on your lockers that then’s the time we 
Scrubs leave the floor with the long end of the score!” 

“Meaning he’s going to run 
wilder than ever against us,” 
deduced a Regular, scoffingly. 
“Oh, boy, what an opinion 
that little runt has of himself!” 

“And what a fall he’s going 
to get!” added Capt. Alf 
White, bitingly. 

“What a fall you Regulars 
are going to get!” corrected 
Russ ‘“We’ve come close to 
beating you right along. Now 
if you really mean business so 
do we! You guys are not so 
hot as you think you are and, 
to-morrow night, with Jackie’s 
help we’re going to prove it!” 
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“We'll see!” was Captain White’s retort. 
And, “you bet, we’llsee!” was the Scrub leader’s final 
thrust. 


AU news travels quickly in school and sensational news, 

the quicker. By noon of the following day there was 
not.a student who had not heard and who had not passed on 
the word to someone that Kerwin’s First Team and her Scrubs 
were to engage’ that night at practice in a' “grudge scrim- 
mage.” ‘The object of the “little struggle” was to prove . 
one of two contentions; that Jackie North, pride of the 
Second Team, was the basketball player he was claimed 
to be; or he was, as,the Regulars had always believed 
and maintained, too small to stand the gaff of real basket- 
ball under actual game conditions. 

“You going to be at the gym to-night?” was the question 
most often asked. 

“Am I?” was the most frequent response. _ ‘‘ Well, just 
try to keep me from it!” 

Coach Donnelly, aware of the feud, welcomed the rivalry 
for the sake of his First Team. It would not be long until 
the battle with Boland Prep and the fighting Seconds had 
brought the Regulars along in great shape. This develop- 
ment of feeling, if properly utilized, might serve to lift 
Kerwin’s quintet to the heights. 

“‘And the boys have got to be going in top form to have a 
chance against Boland,” Coach Donnelly told himself. 
“That Boland bunch is as sweet a basketball team as I’ve 
seen on a high school floor!” 

For three straight years the rival school had held the Cup 
emblematic of District Champion. This year Boland Prep 
just had to be beaten! 

A near capacity crowd packed the Kerwin High gym to see 
the much advertised scrim- 
mage. Certain Regular 
team members had openly 
declared that they were 
going to ride roughshod 
over the Scrubs. They’d 
more or less monkeyed 
with the Seconds all season 
but now they were going 
after the boys who’d not 
been quite good enough to 
qualify for the First Team, 
for the purpose of showing 
them just how inferior'they 
were. The Scrubs’ midget 
left forward in particular, Jackie North, had been gall and 
wormwood to the Regulars all season. It wouldn’t be long 
now, however, until— The Regulars were careful not to 
make their threats too personal, but they did say, above all 


“else, that they were “going to stop Jackie dead!”’ 


And when the game got under way, with Coach Donnelly 
refereeing, the Regulars went after Jackie with a rush, but 
the midget, to their consternation, was never where they 
reached for him. He had the spectators in an uproar the 
first minute of play by taking the ball on a lightning pass 
from Russ Blake, Scrub center, and completely eluding back- 
guard Bo Casey who came dashing at him, to dribble under 
the basket for a short shot which swished through the net! 

“First blood for Jackie!”’ cried a student. ‘‘ Yea!” 

“And first blood for the Scrubs!’’ shouted some one else. 
“Say, this starts out like a ball game!” 

Capt. Alf White, peeved at the midget’s having scored, 
trotted over to caution backguard Casey. 

“Don’t let him draw you out again! Remember, we’re 
playing Jackie! Don’t mind if you do bump him!” 

“T’'ll get him!” Bo promised, grimly. 

But “getting” Jackie proved a much bigger task than the 
Regulars had anticipated. Never having tried to stop him 
beyond attempting to block his shots and force him to pass 
to other team-mates, the First Team was now discovering 
that he was slippery as an eel. Weaving in and out, dodging 
and twisting, cutting across the floor at great speed to take 
balls thrown him on the bound or streaking pegs, the fellow 
whose playing no one would take seriously before counted 
five field goals the first-half and added three out of four free 
throws from fouls inflicted on him due to the frenzied efforts 
of First Team members to “bottle the midget up.” 

“There! How do you like that?” taunted elated Scrub 
members as the fives left the floor for the intermission with 
the scoreboard reading: 


SECONDS 19 
FIRSTS II 


First Team members had nothing to say, being only 
anxious to get off the floor and to escape the good-natured 
razzing of the Kerwin rooters. This thing was humiliating! 
The midget forward, alone, had scored more points the first- 
half than all of them had made; 13 to 11, such a scoring would 
have read! They’d tried their hardest to hold the little 
fellow, too, but how those Scrub team-mates had fed that ball 
to him and what a defense they’d put up around their basket! 

“Those Regulars were wise,without knowing it,’’ remarked 
an amused onlooker. ‘They, haven’t been trying to play 

 (Continued-on page 65)) - 
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HE following is the actual experience of Art Whitney, 
a young adventurer, who after fighting in the Spanish 
American war, joined the great procession of men trekking 
into the North Country in search of gold. His rainbow 
was the dazzling Aurora Borealis and his pot of gold—but 
I shall begin at the beginning just as he told the story to me. 


T WAS early in October that Jack, my pal, and I 
decided to leave the Yukon and go to Herschel 
Island, where we expected to outfit for the winter. 
We knew that there was a vast territory east of the 

Mackenzie River that had not been prospected and we were 
eager for a new field, so we decided to give this new country 
a trial. 

We loaded our sleds with just enough supplies and camp- 
ing equipment at Rampart, on the Yukon, to carry us to 
Herschel Island, intending to buy more supplies at the Trad- 
ing Post there for our prospecting trip eastward. We 
could have taken more supplies but we wanted to save our 
dogs as much as possible, as it was early and the trails were 
heavy with new snow. Also, the greater part of the trip 
to the Mackenzie was up hill. Our outfit consisted of 
two dog teams of seven huskies each, our guns, sleeping 
bags, and provisions. 

The Yukon was not entirely frozen up, so we had to follow 
the land trail most of the way up to Fort Yukon, which is 
at the mouth of the Porcupine River. . After starting up the 
Porcupine we had better ice, as we were traveling northeast 
and it was getting colder every hour, which made the trail 
better. We made good time up the Porcupine, stopping 
only long enough to let the dogs rest and to catch a few 
hours of sleep. 

The farther we went, the more excited and anxious we 
became to get into the new territory to the fortune which 
we felt sure was awaiting us in hidden gold. 

After we crossed the Divide and started down to 
the Mackenzie we made wonderful time, as it was mostly 
down hill. Following the Mackenzie out to Mackenzie 
Bay, we turned west to Herschel Island, where we intended 
to get a large quantity of supplies for our trip. 

On reaching Herschel Island we were met by the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police and were compelled to go through 
customs as we were in Canadian territory. This is the 
farthest north barracks of the Mounted Police and there 
they use dogs and boats instead of horses for trailing law- 
breakers. On the island there was a Hudson Bay Trad- 
ing Post where sup- 
plies were exchang- 
ed for furs and 
ivory with the na- 
tive Eskimos and 
Tundra Indians. 

After getting 
through with the 
customs officers 
and resting a 
couple of days we 
went to the Trading 
Post and placed 
our order for all of 
the supplies that 
we thought we 
would need. 

The manager 
took the order and 
then asked us how 
many traps we 
wanted and what 
size. Well, Jack 
and I looked at 
each other and 
smiled. Then we 
threw out our 
chests and said: 

“We are not 
trappers. We are 
prospectors!” 

Our smiles soon 
changed as the 
manager informed 
us that he could 
not furnish us with 
supplies for pros- 
pecting but would 
let us have any- 
thing we wanted 
if we would go 
trapping and bring 
furs into the Trad- 
ing Post. 

Our hearts were 





Arctic Gold 


to trap. We begged and pleaded for supplies, but it was 
of no avail. Not knowing just what to do we loafed around 
for a few days. The weeks of Arctic darkness would soon 
be upon us and we wanted to be settled in our own camp 
for the winter. 

While trying to decide just what we should do I met an 
Eskimo, Emiu, who had just returned from a caribou kill 
on the mainland. This Eskimo was an outcast from one 
of the shore tribes that live on land in the warmer months 
and on ice in the winter time. 

After talking with Emiu, I soon discovered that he was a 
wanderer and wanted to go into the interior of Alaska, as he 
had heard wonderful stories of that country. 

Jack and I decided to go with Emiu and his klutche (wife), 
Kunak, and to follow the coast westward until we struck 
the Anaktuvuk River (Colville River). Then we planned 
to go up the river across the Endicott Range into the Kobuck 
River country and then on back to the Yukon, where we 
had started from. 

Emiu and Kunak were eager to go with us and we were 
glad to take them, as they were experts at building igloos 
and were also familiar with the ice flows and Arctic storms. 
They also knew how to hunt seal and water fowl, about 
which Jack and I knew nothing. 

We were at last able to obtain enough supplies at the 
Trading Post to carry us over the Endicott range and we 
made haste to load our outfits on the two sleds. 


ARLY one morning the four of us started on our trip 

over the sea ice, as that was by far the best way to go 
at this time of the year. The first day was grand for 
traveling. Our-dogs were rested and anxious to go and the 
ice was fairly smooth. There was just enough snow on 
the ice to make'sledding good. That day we made about 
forty miles and camped on'the ice that night. 

For shelter we stretched a sled tarp across the handle 
bars and gee pole of the sled, while getting our supper. 
And then, tired out, we slid into our sleeping bags as soon 
as we had eaten. 

We got a good start the next morning and traveled several 
hours in dim light before daylight came. Soon again came 
twilight. We were following a northwest course, which we 


figured would put us off shore far enough for seal and water 
fowl. : 
That afternoon we struck rough ice, which made traveling 
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difficult and was hard on our dogs’ feet, so we bore a little 
more to the north, looking for better ice. There did not 
seem to be any smooth ice anywhere, so we went into 
camp. 

In the morning we struck out in a southwest wind which 
was blowing a stiff gale and picking up the fine snow that 
was on the surface of the ice near shore. The wind sent 
stinging swirls of icy flakes into our faces. 

Jack was in the lead with-Emiu riding on top of his load 
and I was following with Kunak. I could stand on the 
runners .of my sled and turn my face from the wind, but 
Jack had the compass and had to pick our course. 

We were not making much time, as the ice kept getting 
rougher. There was broken ice, edged up, and frozen again 
and it kept getting worse as we went on. 

Suddenly Jack’s sled runners hit a high point of ice and 
upset, throwing Emiu and him onto the ice. I was so close 
behind that my dogs were upon Jack’s outfit before I could 
stop them. There was at once a general mix-up of fighting 
dogs and struggling humans. 

We had a hard time separating the dogs and their harness 
was tangled. We had to pull with all our might to get 
the dogs apart and the fight stopped. 

After some minutes Jack got his sled righted and started 
on. Very soon I noticed blood on the ice and upon investi- 
gation found that Kanacka, my leader, had been bitten in 
the foot. I had to stop and put a moccasin on to keep the 
injured foot from freezing. 

Jack waited for me and when I came up he informed me 
that when he had been upset he had broken the compass. 
This was certainly not good news! No land was in sight 
and we were entirely surrounded by ice. 

There was nothing we could do, however, but go on. 
The ice was rougher and the shifting snow was naking 
traveling harder every hour. After about three hours 
we were all nearly exhausted and decided to stop for a rest 
near the edge of a floe where the early ice had been broken 
by the shifting of the fide and had been shoved up edge- 
wise and frozen again. 

By. breaking off pieces of this ice we made a wall that 
broke the wind and gave us a little shelter in which to make 
a pot of tea and warm a little food. Imagine our dismay 
when we unpacked Jack’s sled to discover that most of the 
alcohol for our stove had been spilled in the upset. There 
wasn’t any other fuel to be had out there on the ice right 

then — especially 
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during the storm! 


UT we were too 
tired to worry 
much about it and 
used almost all 
of our fuel supply 
in getting some- 
thing warm to eat. 
The next morning 
Emiu assured us 
that as soon as the 
storm settled we 
would be able to 
get seal, which 
would furnish meat 
and fuel both, so we 
were encouraged. 
The wind be- 
gan to shift nd 
after a few hours 
it was calm. The 
snow had covered 
the rough ice pret- 
ty well, so we 
moved along that 
day at a fair rate 
of speed. In the 
late afternoon we 
sighted open water 
and made for it. 
This open water 
was caused by the 
tide and wind 
bucking the ice. 
There westopped 
and left Kunak 
to make camp 
while the rest of 
us went in search of 
seal. Jack was the 
only one who got 
a shot, but his seal 
slid into the water 
and sank before 

















set on searching for 
gold and we refused 


As we drew near I signaled the chief, who squatted down and watched me 


he could get him. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


We were surely a discouraged crew in camp that night, 
as our dog feed was all gone; our fuel supply was almost 
exhausted; and we had no meat for ourselves. Jack and I 
had faced hardships before and won out, so we kept up our 
spirits and tried to cheer our Eskimo friends. The next 
morning we hit the trail again. 

Our dogs were getting weak without food and their feet 
were in bad shape from the rough ice. The only dog in 
my team that had good feet left was Smoky, a husky that 
was three-fourths wolf. Jack’s team was in worse shape 
than mine, as he and Emiu rode a good part of the time. 

Kunak and I were trotting along behind my sled when 
she suddenly held up 
her hand for me to 
stop, which I did at 
once. Then she 
pointed ahead in the 
water and there I 
saw the head of a 
hair seal. I grabbed 
my rifle, intending to 
shoot. Kunak told 
me to shoot for the 
nose so he would 
have to come up for 
air, as he could not 
stay under water 
with his nose shot. 


DID as she told 

me and made a 
good shot. The seal 
bobbed up and down 
while Emiu raced 
towards him with a 
spear and succeeded 
in getting him out 
of the water. That 
seal changed the 
whole atmosphere in 
camp. We could 
burn the blubber for 
fuel and all of us, 
including the dogs, 
had a fine feast of 
seal meat. 

The dogs seemed 
to know that we had 
a good feed waiting 
for them at night 
now and took the 
trail the next day 
like fresh _ dogs. 
We got another seal 
that day, which fur- 
nished food for sev- 
eral days. 

In our eagerness 
to hunt meat we had 
not paid strict atten- 
tion to our direction, and since the weather was fair, did 
not build a wind break when we made our next camp. 

During the night the wind came up and brought a storm. 
When we woke up there were fourteen inches of snow over the 
ice and the wind was drifting it in a regular gale. For afew 
hours we fought our way in this Arctic blizzard and were at 
last forced to stop without shelter or protection of any kind. 
We took turns walking around the sleds and dogs during the 
night and breakfasted on frozen seal the next morning. 

For three days and nights we fought this storm, and since 
there was nothing else to do, we kept going. The snow 
stopped but the wind still raged. That was, however, to 
our advantage as it crusted the snow and Emiu and Kunak 
were able to build good igloos when we camped. 

After about a week of this storm we knew that we were 
lost and we had no idea in what direction we were traveling. 
For four more days we pushed forward, expecting at any 
time to sight land. 

Towards evening of the fourth day Emiu, who was ahead 
of the teams, signaled for us to stop. As we came up to 
him he pointed ahead about a quarter of a mile at a dingy 
spot on the ice. 

“Nanouk,” he said, meaning polar bear. 

At once we left the dogs in Kunak’s charge, took our 
rifles and crept forward, keeping as low as possible in order 
to get a good shot. One shot took effect and we were 
supplied with meat for several days. 

Emiu informed us that we were traveling north and were 
getting away from land as Nanouk stayed far north in the 
winter, in and near the main current of the ocean, where 
there was open water. Jack wanted to turn back on our 
trail, but I wanted to go on. I felt that we surely would 
find land ahead. 

“You’re crazy,” Jack insisted. 
what they are talking about.” 

“Well, they’re no homing pigeons or we’d have seen land 
long before this,” I argued. 

“We’ve stuck together a long time, Art,” Jack said, “but 
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“These Eskimos know 


There was at once a g 


here’s where the trail parts. I know I’m lost and I’m willing 
to take a chance and follow these Eskimos. They know 
more about this ice country than we do. I’m going where 
they say.” 


| WouLp not give in and at last we divided the out- 

fit. Jack, Emiu and Kunak started back with four 
dogs and three-fourths of the grub and I struck out alone 
with four dogs and my share of the supplies. My load 
was light compared to what the others were hauling, so I 
rode a little on the sled and traveled farther each day. 
When I was getting short of meat I stopped and made a 


WW 


slow as the tide turned every six hours. Sometimes my 
outfit would be on a large floe, again, on a small one. 

After four days of crossing the floes, I got on solid ice 
again. My dogs were entirely worn out. I simply had to 
hunt something for them to eat, as they were too weak to 
last much longer. I had a little flour, tea, salt and a small 
quantity of rice, but I was saving that as a last resort. 

Two days of vigorous hunting brought me nothing. The 
morning of the third day I was up early, and after making a 
cup of tea over my improvised blubber lamp, started on my 
hunt again. I followed the open water and kept my eyes 
fixed for a seal or anything that moved. Luck was against 

me. 











camp for a few days. I built an igloo, but it was not nearly 
as good as the ones the Eskimos had built. It, however, 
gave me some protection. 

I hunted as I never done before, but could not find any- 
thing, so I had to break camp and went on very slowly, 
watching for anything that could be used for food. 

One of my dogs got so weak that I had to haul him on the 
sled most of the time. After two days I had to kill him, as 
the other dogs could not stand even that much extra load. 
They were getting weaker and weaker, as I was feeding them 
very little and eating little myself. 

That night I built a snow wall and the dogs and I curled 
up together and slept. I had not been asleep long when 
Smoky woke me up with a growl. I told her to be quiet 
and hurriedly slipped out of my sleeping bag and with my 
gun went in search of the cause of the disturbance. 

Not far away I discovered a dark object on the ice. I 
took as good aim as possible in the dark and fired. That 
was a lucky shot, as it killed a hair seal, which meant food 
for myself and the dogs. 

Scarcely had I settled back in my sleeping bag when a 
storm came up and the wind and snow swirled about my 
outfit for two days, while we wandered about. We were 
staggering along in the blizzard when Kanacka, my lead 
dog, turned at a sharp angle and stopped. Right ahead 
of us was open water. There was only one thing to do and 
that was to follow the edge. I trusted to luck, as I had not 
the slightest idea of directions. 


HEN the storm lulled we were as near as I could tell 

at the end of the open water, so I changed my course 

for a couple of hours and then made camp. The next day 

I had not gone far when I discovered that I was on an ice 

floe and had been traveling in a circle, as I came back to a 
place where I had previously camped. 

When the tide turned the floes jammed and when it 

turned again the ice parted. I watched my chance and 

crossed from one floe to the other, but progress was very 
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I was just about 
ready to give up 
from hunger and ex 
haustion when sud- 
denly I spotted a 
speck that looked 
as if it moved on the 
ice. I began to crawl 
towards it. As I 
got closer I saw 
‘another speck and 
another one. They 
seemed to be moving 
towards me. 

I was so excited 
and shaky that I 
doubt very much if 
I could have shot 
any of the specks. 
As they came nearer 
to me I thought they 
were nanouks, as the 
fur looked like a bear 
from a distance. 


NOWING' that 

I did not have 

very much strength, 
I decided to squat 
down and wait in 
order to make more 
sure of getting my 
game. As the objects 
crept nearer I sud- 
denly saw that ‘they 
were not bears but 
men! I arose and ran 
to meet them. When 
I reached them I was 
talking as fast as I 
could, but they could 
not understand me. 
They were Eskimos 
and spoke a lingo 
that I did not know. 

By signs I told 
them I was hungry 
and wanted something to eat. They turned back in the direc- 
tion from which they had comeand motioned for me to follow. 

We had not gone far when we reached a village, which 
consisted of about a dozen igloos. No modern-equipped 
hotels ever looked better to me than did those ice and snow 
houses that night. A group of Eskimos appeared at once 
to greet us and there was great excitement over my arrival. 

Manouk, the chief of the village, who had found me, ex- 
plained that I waslostand hungry. I was greeted with friendly 
smiles and Manouk motioned me to follow him through a 
long narrow passageway into his igloo, which was, I should 
judge, 20 or 25 feet in diameter. This igloo was occupied 
by Manouk and Omelaik, his klutche, and their family. 

I discovered later that three or four families lived in each 
one of the other igloos, but the chief had his home to him- 
self and his family. Manouk’s igloo was very warm from 
the burning oil lamp made from a seal skin filled with 
blubber. This lamp was suspended from the domelike 
ceiling of the igloo by a thong fastened in the glazed surface. 

Piles of skins for beds were spread on the floor and a few 
hunting knives, harpoons and other implements made from 
walrus tusks or bone were in the room. There were no 
cooking utensils or furniture. 

I was soon devouring a meal of seal meat and while I ate 
I tried to tell my new friends that I had a camp and dogs 
back where they had found me. It was difficult for them 
to understand, but at last they seemed to get my idea and 
the next morning two men and I went back for my outfit. 

The Eskimos helped me pull my sled, as the dogs were too 
weak to work. When we got back to the village there was 
much excitement. The whole tribe turned out, as these 
Eskimos had never seen a sled like mine or dogs as large 
and of the type I had. Their dogs were small. One of 
mine would make three of theirs. My sled was made of 
hickory and tied with babisch, while their sleds were made 
of skins and bone. 

Manouk and his people were accustomed to hitching their 

(Concluded on page 51) 
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“He'd probably pay. 
And then what!” 








You owe 
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t Cut to Justi 
By Gardner Hunting 
Illustrated by Richard Holberg 
? AY for my lunch, will you, Billy? I haven’t got “Oh, wouldn’t he? He lets me pay his little bills on an expenses you ask me to pay for you mount up? 


the change. I'll hand it to you.” 
Mr. Sydney Frew held out to Billy Larson the 
little punch-marked slip of cardboard that was his 
cafeteria check. And Billy took it. Mr. Frew, big, hand- 
some, masterful, superman type, went past the cashier, 
making a backward gesture and gracefully saying something 
Billy did not hear, but which he guessed was to the effect 
that Billy would pay. 

Well—Billy would pay: But he would pay with a highly 
disgusted protest at the situation, a dull rage of re- 
sentment against Sydney Frew, and a definite fore- 
boding as to the future for himself, all rising within him 
at once. As he went on toward the jangling cash-register 
near the exit, he glanced at Fred Cummings, who was fol- 
lowing him. 


Fred grimaced. ‘“ You’re a nitwit to do it!” he said to 


Billy. ‘He'll just sting you again.” 
“T know,” returned Billy. “But I can’t squawk. He’s 
my boss.” 


‘“How much is he in to you now?” 

“Some dollars.” 

Billy laid the two checks, his own and Sydney Frew’s, 
before the cashier, with a dollar bill. His change was two 
cents. His own check had been thirty-seven. 

‘Sixty-one cents for Frew, eh?” Fred commented as they 
walked out into the street. ‘Are his lunches all he sticks 
you for?” 

“No. He never has change for anything. It’s, ‘Billy, 
pay the express charges on this package, will you? I'll 
hand it to you.’ Or, ‘Billy, stick a stamp on this letter 
for me. I'll hand you the change.’ Or, ‘Billy, bring me a 
package of Ambrosias. I haven’t got any money—I'll 
hand it to you!’” 

“T’ll say he’s handing it to you!” 

“Yes, but I can’t refuse, can I?” 

“T’d tell him to go get some change and pay his own 


checks! I’d keep an account, and stick him up and make 
him pay it.” 

“Yes. I could tell him and probably he’d pay up. And 
then what!” 


“He wouldn’t have the crust to go on doing it after 


that.” 


average about once or twice a week, and never bats an 
eye. 

“And never squares up?” 

“Nix, he just—forgets!” 

‘Like fun he does!” 

“Well, I get nothing to prove that he remembers.” 

They paused before the big doors of Desher & Company, 
for whom both young fellows worked, though in different 
departments. 

“Tt’s funny as a hen’s ears!” grinned Fred. Then at 
Billy’s glower he sobered again. ‘Gee, you wouldn’t 
think Frew could do it! Of course he don’t forget!” 

Billy shrugged. 

“‘What are you going to do—keep on paying his bills 
till he’s able to retire? Maybe, if you keep it up long 
enough, you'll buy yourself his job!” 

““Yeh, on the installment plan—what?” 

The two turned to enter the office. A keen-faced man, 
who had apparently just come out, nodded with a pleasant 
smile, and passed them, going down the street. 

“Boy! Do you s’pose that old man heard us?” grunted 
Fred, looking after him. 


ILLY hesitated. ‘I wish I had the nerve to go to Mr. 

Desher about it. But I guess the big chief would 
stand by his department head, at that. Besides, the 
whole blooming story sounds too fishy for words. You 
wouldn’t think any man would be such a piking grafter!” 
He hesitated again. ‘And you wouldn’t think I’d be such 
a goop as to stand for it. But I got started, thinking it 
wouldn’t last, and now, I’ve done it so long that it’s got me 
buffaloed!” 

It was not funny to young Billy Larson, in the least. 
Phe same thing had been going on for months; in fact, ever 
since he had been assigned to Frew’s office as assistant. 
Billy consulted a little cash-account book. In it he had 
begun to keep a record of his advances to the account of 
Sydney Frew. What he could ever do with that record he 
had no idea; sometimes he rehearsed imaginary scenes in 
which he presented it. 

“Mr. Frew,” he would whisper to himself, constructing 
a dialogue in fancy, ‘‘do-you realize that all these little 


me more than thirty dollars.” 

“What?” would be Frew’s astonished return. ‘Why, 
what’s that, Billy?” Then he would look at the account, 
incredulous. “Why, how could I owe you all that money, 
Larson? What is this—a joke? Eh? Well, say!” And 
then his face would stiffen and he would begin to look queer 
and grow very polite. “Well, of course, if you say I owe 
you money, Larson, why—” And then he would dig and 
pay. And, oh, boy, but Billy Larson would feel cheap! 
And of course there’d be a coolness from then on from Frew. 
And coolness would become coldness and ultimately open 
dissatisfaction with Billy’s work, and then inevitable trans- 
fer, with loss of standing in the office, or plain dismissal. 
He knew that, in this strange habit, or trait, of his boss, 
almost ludicrous as it seemed at times, lay threat of disaster 
for him. 

Of course it was Frew’s big, masterful personality, the 
way he had with him of treating all details as too trivial 
for argument, or even special notice, of treating Billy, his 
detail man, with a certain tolerant patience, when details 
must be discussed, of treating all insistence on details with 
humorous condescension—it was all these things in Frew 
that gagged Billy. You couldn’t refuse trifling favors to 
such a man nor hound him about them afterwards. And 
most assuredly not, when he was your boss! 

Billy couldn’t talk to Frew about it. He couldn’t appeal 
to anybody in authority over Frew. There was nothing 
he could do unless he quit! And that would be almost as 
bad as dismissal. He had made a good start at Desher’s; 
he did not want to lose it. Yet how could he go on, with 
things as they were? He was paying a constant tax on his 
salary, which was small enough at best. He couldn't 
afford it; he couldn’t stop it. He was humiliated. But, 
as he said, the thing had him buffaloed; he could not act. 
It was maddening! 

“ DILLY, pay for that wire, will you. I haven’t a penny 
of change. I'll hand it to you.” 

It was only two days after the cafeteria episode, and here 
was the thing again! Frew, big, hearty, humorous, assumin{ 
such superiority to trifles, tearing open his personal tele 
gram that had just come collect, and swinging out of th 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


office intent presumably on big affairs, leaving mere details, 
like paying the charge, to his young assistant. 

Billy felt a slow fire of wrath rising in him. But he paid 
the eighty cents for the telegram and entered a new item 
in his book. Brooding, he could scarcely get back into the 
mood to attend to his work. 

“T must be dumb, that I can’t think of a way out of this!” 
he railed at himself. “But there isn’t any way short of my 
finish!” 


REW continued pleasantly unconscious of any cause 
for complaint against him, apparently. 

“Billy, I’m going to take a taxi across town,” he said one 
night soon after. ‘‘Two can ride as cheaply as one. Come 
on.” And when the cab reached his suburban transporta- 
tion line, he dropped down with, “‘Say—pay for this, will 
you, oldchap? IfIrunIcancatch my bus! I'll square—” 
And he was gone! 

The account in the little cash-book mounted. So did 
Billy’s feeling of being helpless in a trap. Never was 
there such an exasperating situation, of such seemingly 
trivial proportions, entailing such serious consequences! 
He couldn’t go on—he couldn’t stop. He couldn’t tolerate 
it—he couldn’t end it. And yet he had begun to realize 
that he couldn’t expect much in the way of appreciation 
and recommendation for promotion from a superior who 
would do what Frew was doing to him. 

Week after week it was: 

“Billy, I’m running home early today. But I’m expecting 
a C.O.D. parcel from Fleming’s. Take care of it till to- 
morrow for me, will you?” 

“Billy, will you return this book to the public library for 
me? There'll be a fine on it, I expect but I’ll hand it to 
you. 


“Billy, you pay for the shines, and I'll get a paper. We'll 
split later.” 
It seemed incredible. Wild notions of desperate 


measures began to throng Billy’s head. Estimating items 
expended before he began to keep account, in less than a 
year he had paid out in driblets for Sydney Frew enough 
money to have bought himself a good suit and overcoat 
for the winter. It was simply outrageous. He was going 
to do something at last. He was a fool to be afraid of 
consequences. No job was worth keeping that carried such 
a condition with it. His grievance was really respectable 
now, as well as galling—something he could makeia fuss about. 
But it was a ridiculous straw that at last broke the back 
of Billy Larson’s long-suffering forbearance. One day, it 
happened to be the day before pay-day, and Billy’s own 
finances were low, Mr. Frew came in from a trip out to see 
a country customer, and brought a basket of fine honey-dew 
melons with him. They filled the office with their appetiz- 
ing fragrance; and, to Billy’s amazement, Mr. Frew seemed 
suddenly to have a 
spasm of generosity. 
“Don’t you want 
to take one of these 
melons home, Bil- 
ly?” he asked. 
Billy was too much 
surprised to express 
simple thanks. 
“Oh, they’re only 
fifty cents apiece,” 
Mr. Frew explained, 
quite unconscious, 
seemingly, of Billy’s 
misapprehension. 
“You can hand it to 
me to-morrow.” 
Billy would have 
refused the melon 
then, but to decline 
it would have in- 
volved either humil- 
iation or an open 
break. He did not 
have half a dollar to 
spare; he was forced 
to accept from Frew 
the insignificant 
favor, as if the man 
did not owe him 
many times the 
amount of money 
involved. 
Seething with 
fury he carried his 
melon home to his 
landlady and next 
morning shared it 
with his fellow 
boarders, and nearly 
choked over his own 
portion. He was 
still seething, if not 
actually choking, 
when he reached the 
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office. And all day he went about his work under fierce 
self-control, afraid that if he let go now he would disgrace 
himself and ruin his prospects indeed. 

At four o’clock: that Saturday afternoon, the “ghost 
walked.”” Desher & Company paid off in currency, and 
Miss Dunham, cashier’s clerk, went about distributing the 
envelopes containing salaries. She left Billy’s before him, 
and handed Mr. Frew’s to that gentleman as he chanced 
to enter the office at the moment. 

Billy opened his envelope and began to count his pay. 
Frew sat down at his desk and spread his own money out 
on top of it. With his overnight nominal obligation to his 
chief painfully in mind, Billy selected a dollar bill from his 
small store and waited for Frew to put his own money out 
of sight. And in that moment Frew turned around in his 
swivel chair. 

“How was the melon, Billy?” he asked. 

It just did not seem possible that the man meant to 
remind him of the price of that honey-dew. Billy managed 
to say that the melon was good. 

‘Not bad for fifty cents, what?” said Frew. 

Billy got up from his place. All the wrath that had been 
accumulating for months rushed now to his head. With 
the dollar clutched in his hand he started across the office. 
He had a vision of himself driving that clenched fist, with 
the money in it, into Sydney Frew’s face. 

But the door opened behind him. A girl’s voice broke 
in upon the ringing in Billy Larson’s ears. ‘Mr. Frew, 
Mr. Desher wants to see you. Can you come in now, 
please?” 

It was Mr. Desher’s secretary; Frew started up from his 
chair with alacrity. He swept together the money that 
lay on his desk and stuffed the bills into his pocket. With 
entire preoccupation with his own affairs, he strode past 
Billy and out of the office, leaving the younger man gaping 
with the things he had been about to say. 

And then suddenly Billy became aware that, on the floor 
at the foot of Frew’s swivel chair, lay a yellow-backed bill, 
unmistakably a twenty-dollar bill, unquestionably belonging 
to Frew and dropped there by him in his hasty gathering 
of his money a moment before. And Billy suddenly felt 
propelled toward that money! 


H® money! That was the idea that sprang up in his 
inflamed mind. Take it? Of course he’d take it! 
He’d grab it! He did. And stood there before Frew’s 
desk with the yellow-back crumpled in his hand with the 
dollar he had considered driving into Frew’s face. 

The money did not belong to him? Well, why not? 
Frew would miss it? Of course! But what of that? He 
would suspect Billy of finding it? Certainly and Jet him! 
Billy would have that twenty! If ever the old phrase, 


“Findin’s is keepin’s” was justified, this was the great 
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occasion! He was going to break with Frew anyway; he 
might as well have so much of what was coming to him. 
Frew should come back presently then they would have it 
out. 

But Frew did not come back. Minutes went by. Billy 
returned to his own desk. He was sitting there, burning 
with anticipation and waiting for opportunity, when Mr. 
Desher’s secretary again opened the door. 

““Mr. Frew wants his hat,” she said. ‘“He’s going up 
town with Mr. Desher. He said to tell you he won’t be 
back till Monday.”’ 


SHE chose Mr. Frew’s expensive velour without question 

from the two hats on the tree, and went away. And 
Billy sat with his hands throbbing upon the money in his 
pocket. 

Frew hadn’t missed that twenty! When he should miss 
it later, he would have no certain notion where or when it 
had been lost. Boy, what a joke! Twenty dollars snatched 
by chance out of his pay envelope and handed to the fellow 
upon whom he had been so consistently sponging! Of 
course it was only a fraction of what Frew owed. But, 
by the tail of the comic comet, it was balm on a sore spot 
for Billy Larson to think that Frew was involuntarily paying 
part of his debt! It was a rich chapter in this grafter’s 
comedy. How he would yelp if he knew! But why should 
he know? The money was Billy’s by every rule of fair play. 
It served Frew right to lose it this way to Billy. How the 
balance might ever be collected, or what might come finally 
of the situation, Billy could not guess. But the fever of 
his madness was wonderfully cooled. 

In this mood he went home that night. In the same 
mood he spent his Sunday. And in the same mood he came 
back to his job on Monday morning. Only, somewhere 
in the interim, he had made up his mind to avoid an open 
break with his chief, and therefore with his job, for a time. 
That twenty would provide a fund to cover Mr. Frew’s 
little bills for quite a period. And something might happen. 
Ha! Anything might happen after the way that twenty 
had changed hands! 

But what did happen was something that Billy had not 
anticipated at all. Mr. Frew arrived, and went about hi: 
business, apparently as usual. If he had discovered his 
loss he made no mention of it to Billy. And Billy, by turns, 
marveled, secretly grinned, and quelled misgivings. 

And then, in the midst of the early tasks of a busy morn 
ing, it abruptly occurred to him that he had not paid for 
that melon. Resolved to attend to that little matter im- 
mediately, he went into his pocket for money. A dollar 
bill was again as close as he could come to the amount re 
quired. He crossed over at once to Mr. Frew’s side: 

“‘T want to pay for that melon,” he said. 

Frew looked up. He took the dollar Billy offered. 

“Oh, all right, Bil 
ly.” He shoved the 
bill into his waist- 
coat pocket. “T’'ll 
have to owe you half 
a dollar,” he added. 
“T haven’t any 
change.” 

Billy nearly shout- 
ed the thing that 
leaped into his mind. 
“You never have any 
change, you cheap 
cheat!” But he did 
not say it because 
interruption saved 
him again. 

The door of the 
Toom opened and 
Miss Dunham, of 
the cashier’s office, 
came in. As Billy 
retreated to his own 
desk, he saw that 
the girl was troubled. 

“We've checked 
up carefully, Mr. 
Frew,’’ she said, 
“and our cash bal- 
ances perfectly. Your 
envelope must have 
been right, or we’d 
have twenty dollars 
we couldn’t account 
for.” 

Mr. Frew turned 
in his chair. He was 
very calm, and very 
quiet, and very su- 
perior, but somehow 
the combination 
seemed verynasty as 
he answered the girl. 
(Concluded on page 


He had a vision of himself driving that fist with the money in it, into Sydney Frew’s face 4o) 











T WAS a day in late winter at Lake Tahoe. The peaks 
of the Sierras were crowned with encircling fire from 
an afterglow which stayed to tantalize the moon. The 
level gold of the sunset had spread over the moun- 

tains and hills until in a sudden triumphant flush the parting 
sun cast flaming shadows over the mountain range and 
streaked it with a purplish rose. The Hollow was lighted 
only as a cathedral is lighted. There was not a sound to 
break the padded silence of the snowy wilderness save a 
steady tread of skis. Not a moving object to rouse the eye 
save the hurtling form of the white wolf Tonnerre as he 
chased small-footed beasts through the underbrush far 
down the mountain-side. They were alone with the Great 
White King. Roddy Waterman and his brother, Kirk. 

They glanced abovt them, up at the snow-packed slope 
down which they ‘iad glided, noiselessly, only a moment 
before, to their present station above the yawning lip of the 
Devil’s Cup. They dug their poles into the snow again, 
made standing turns and were off again down the gentle 
slopes, sending the crisp snow in clouds behind them. 

“Race you through the Devil’s Cup,” called Kirk exul- 
tantly over a shoulder. And, having thrown the challenge 
down, he dug his poles deeper into the snow. 

With a shout of joy he hurtled over the brink of the Cup 
and shot down the steep grade to reappear only 2 moment 
later far down the dimly lighted mountain. A jumping- 
turn to dodge a fallen log, and he came to a sudden stop. 
“Roddy!” he called back up the slope. ‘Come on down— 
it’s safe!” : 

It was a safe grade for skiing. Almost all the youngsters 
at this high station in the Sierras sped about the edges of 
the bowl without fear, and dove like swallows down its 
precipitous sides to the level slopes in the valley. It 
took a little nerve for the first time, perhaps. Even 
the young Vikings admitted that. And at any rate a 
little fall meant scarcely anything at all. One always got 
up, laughing. 

But at Kirk’s challenge to a race down the slope Roddy 
had suddenly paled. At the very lip of the bowl he had 
made a lightning-quick Telemark turn and had fallen 
headlong into the snow. And now he had risen to his feet 
and was gazing down the incline with an expression which 
indicated positive fear. 

“Hurry!” called Kirk again. “You can make it—easy!” 

“‘T—I can’t,” he murmured helplessly, and then he had 
whimpered like one whose spirit has been crushed. “I 
can’t go it, Kirk. I just can’t!” 

Roddy Waterman had lost his nerve. It had been freely 
admitted once by the whole of a student body, back in the 
Adirondacks. At ten Roddy had won the boys’ Adirondack 
title in ski jumping. At thirteen he had taken the silver cup 
ina juniorcompetition. Then, in his first year in high school, 
he had been carefully coached and groomed for the inter- 
scholastic meet. His jumping form was almost perfect, his 
distances equalling those on record. It should have been 
easy to take the championship. 

And then something had happened at the big ski jump. 
Roddy and Kirk had been skiing about that formidable 
mountain when Kirk accepted a dare from his older brother. 
“Jump off the Intervales Hill!” Roddy suggested. 

“Right-o!” replied Kirk swiftly. 

And they had climbed straightway to the top of the 
seventy-foot tower on the hill. 

For a long time they had looked down the steep runway. 
Then suddenly Kirk regretted his move. ‘We shouldn’t!” 
he warned. “It’s too steep for us, anyway. The Nor- 
wegian wouldn’t let us use it.” 

“Go on!” insisted Roddy. “TI’ll try anything once.” 

And Kirk had slipped away from the platform, shot down 
the steep incline with the speed of a falling star, and taken 
the daring leap into space. Roddy watched him sail out 
over the ledge, and waited breathlessly for his reappearance 
on the level slope below. After a moment his heart sank 
within him. The youthful rider of the air had not appeared 
on the lower hill. A lone ski, unbuckled, slid into view and 
dashed crazily against a post. . 

Then Roddy for the first time felt gnawing fear. Fora 
brief instant his head swam dizzily. “Kirk!” he called, 
tremblingly. “Kirk!” Hurriedly he unbuckled his skis 
and descended the multitude of steps from the tower. His 
knees shook beneath him at one glance down to the valley, 
hundreds of feet below. 


Kirk was on the lower hill in a crumpled heap, unconscious. 
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There were months before the plaster cast was removed from 
his injured spine. 

At the interscholastic meet Roddy had made one trial 
jump which ended in a disastrous fall. Then he had refused 
to try again. He had lost his jumping nerve. He frankly 
admitted it. 

It was an old story to the Norwegian, Lars. He had seen 
it happen in the case of grown men, whose nerves had for- 
merly been those of steel. He tried to build up Roddy’s 
courage again. He tried everything. He made him jump 
on tiny hills, on jumps constructed on level ground. He 
taught him the rudiments of jumping form again, as if he 
were instructing a mere beginner. Then in the crucial test 
on the medium hill Roddy had failed dismally. 

Lars shook his head discouragingly. ‘It just happens 
like that!” he said. ‘Now, Kirk, he will probably jump 
again. But Roddy—it may take years. He may never 
jump successfully again. Never!” 

The following season Roddy and Kirk had been trans- 
ferred to a school in Califcrnia, when their father’s business 
had brought them to the Pacific coast. Then there had 


been no winter sports except on rare occasions spent } 


in the Sierras at a lumber 
camp. 


KB fully recovered, took 
keen delight in the skiing 
runs about Lake Tahoe. With 
Roddy he took long trips over 
the mountain roads and trails. 
Remembering Lars’ instruc- 
tions he tried daily to build up 
Roddy’s confidence. They took 
casual jumps on the trail. ‘They 
jumped on an artificial hill back 
of the little cabin. But it was 
no use. Roddy tried the big jump in the village once, and 
fell before he had gained a running position again. It was 
lack of jumping courage. Nothing else. 

And now Roddy had balked at gliding over the edge of the 
Devil’s Cup. He returned to the camp that night by a 


tortuous trail which wound down in gentle slopes to Lake 
Tahoe. Throughout the evening meal he looked shame- 
facedly away from his brother Kirk. He talked of the after- 
glow on. the Sierra peaks, of the snow-white Tonnerre who 
had escaped from the kennels that day, of the pair of timber 
wolves they had met on the trail high up in the mountains. 
But not once did he mention the return trip by way of the 
Devil’s Cup. 

On the following morning he awoke with the wish that he 
might be carried away from these snow-clad mountains to 
return to his home on the coast, where his classmates should 
probably be bathing on a sunny beach. It was the first day 
of the Dog Derby. He came down from the cabin on skis, 
stopping once at the kennels to watch the wolf-dog Tonnerre 
Taging at confinement. Throughout the morning he watched 
the teams of Siberian huskies as they swept away from the 










starting line on the classic frozen trail through the moun- 
tains. The last team to start was the team of Alaskan 
huskies, with the lead-dog, Tonnerre. At the starting signal 
the white wolf sulked and refused to start, whereupon the 
team was thrown into such confusion that the driver and 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


sled were overturned in the street. A fight took place 
among the huskies and in the midst of the struggle the 
white wolf freed himself from his bindings and dashed away 
from the village up the mountain-side. The white shape 
disappeared into the timber while his driver called vainly 
after him. 

Roddy joined the searching party which set out after the 
escaped leader. He had first thought to cut across the slopes 
back of the village with Kirk for a vantage point from which 
to view the progress of the Derby, but now he thought only 
of possible adventure which might take place in the chase of 
the white wolf. They climbed steadily for an hour with the 
party, until it separated to proceed in fan-shape formation 
to comb the upper slopes of the mountains back of the 
village. 

Roddy and Kirk took the trail which led directly by the 
Devil’s Cup, having caught sight of the white wolf there in 
his few hours of freedom on the day before. They worked 
their way gradually around the first overhanging cliff above 
the Cup and came into the timber. Then they reached the 
rocks. The lake had long since passed out of view. Only 








































a long white space appeared before their eyes, and at each 
pause for rest the white expanse seemed to grow longer, 
interminable. Then, and only then, did they realize their 
first mistake. The snow began to melt under the burning 
sun. The crust gave way under their weight, and they 
found themselves floundering in soft snow with weighted skis. 


HEY realized their second mistake only when it was too 

late. Kirk dropped into the snow, dug his fists repeat- 
edly into his eyes, and complained of growing blindness. The 
white spaces became a burning yellow. A thousand needles 
seemed to dart into his eyes. Snow blind! The glaring sun 
at this altitude had caught them without the protection of 
colored glasses. Kirk was terrified by the mystery. 

While Roddy looked about him helplessly, Kirk crammed 
snow into his eyes to ease the smarting pain. Then Roddy 
led him to the shadow of a huge boulder where they might 
face the gray rock rather than the glaring expanse of white. 
For a long time they were there while-Roddy massaged his 
eyes with snow. Finally, when.the darts had ceased to 
prick his eyes, he released this frozen bandage and tried to 
face the slope again. 

The sun had dipped down behind one of the neighboring 
peaks. The glare was’ gone from the crust and his eyes 
regarded the snow without pain. He revealed this fact 
with an exclamation of joy, but in some manner his voice 
was suddenly stilled within him. In that first glance across 
the snowy plateau he had seen a long white shape flash 
across the intervening space and hide behind a near-by 
boulder. It was the white wolf Tonnerre. 

Shortly afterwards a gray head peered sharply round the 
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As Kirk fell into the snow Roddy turned and 
hurled a ski pole into the white wolf’s face. 


corner of the boulder, with bared fangs.. Then two gray 
shapes slunk from behind the boulder and circled about the 
boys at a distance. ‘The white wolf emerged from his hiding 
and faced them for a moment uncertainly. He'sat upon his 
haunches and greeted them with an ominous growl. Even 
at the distance Roddy saw that the eyes of this white wolf 
were no longer the eyes of the leader-dog, Tonnerre. They 
were eyes that were shot with blood. They were the eyes 
of the restless wolves he had seen in zoos, the eyes of the 
two timber wolves who were now circling about them. 
Tonnerre had reverted to savagery and had become the 
leader of a wolf pack which already numbered three. Four. 
Another slinking form joined the prowlers in a stealthy stride 
about them. 


COWARDS that they were, the timber wolves awaited 
the attack of their white leader. 

Roddy and Kirk stood up and stared in terror-stricken 
fascination about them. “Tonnerre!” cried Roddy, in an 
effort to frighten the leader away by the sound of his voice. 
“Tonnerre! Mush!” 

The white wolf veered round sharply and retreated a 
few steps. Then he sat upon his haunches again and 
growled deeply in his shaggy throat. 

“‘Tonnerre!”’ called Roddy again. ‘ Mush!” 

The leader still watched them closely, uncertainly. 


i 
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| Then, with a sidling motion he came toward them, 
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squirming his way along the ground. Suddenly the 
three timber wolves stopped their circling motions and 
moved in closer. It was the signal for an attack. 
Tonnerre, with his almost human cunning, was going 


When Roddy saw that the timber wolves were 
closing in he hurled a ski pole into Tonnerre’s face 
which struck a glancing blow between his eyes. With 
a yelp of pain the beast darted away again and the 
other prowlers retreated with him. 

Then began a weird game upon this mountain plateau. 
It was actually a. game, Roddy assured himself. A 
game in which their wits*were pitted against the 
cunning of a beast who under- 
stood fully the ways of human 
beings. It was a game in which 
their lives were to be the 
stakes. And it was a game 
that was going to be very stub- 
bornly fought. 

“Buckle on your skis!” he 
said to Kirk. 

And when they were both on 
skis again they swung off down 
the sticky slope. At intervals 
of fifty yards they would stop 
short and face the beasts who 
were loping behind on their 
trail. They would make threat- 
ening motions with their poles. 
Then they would start again 
down the plateau. Once in a 
stop turn Kirk fell into the 
snow, With a yelp the pack 
descended toward them. but 
Roddy faced them and burled 
a ski pole again into the white 
wolf’s face, the icon-point of 
which drew blood this time 
across the eyes of the beast. 
And the pack retired and circled about them while they 
rested on this ledge. 

The final-bench on the mountain had been passed. The 
crust had hardened and held their weight They might ski 
faster now, but they were hindered by the boulders. They 
had to take the grade easily. They climbed knolls and 
descended them. They. advanced along rocky ledges 
Once they glanced down into the valley, three thousand 
feet. below them, and saw the smoke curling from the 
cabins on the lake. 

“We've got to make a dash through the timber,”” Roddy 
advised, as he renewed his threatening motions with a pole. 
“You go first, Kirk. Take the lumber road and don’t stop. 
Wait for me at the rim of the Devil’s Cup!” 

Kirk tightened the buckles on the skis, dug into the firm 
snow and was off down the trail which wound through 
the timber to the foothills two thousand feet below. He 
came to the first turn in the path, and with a sudden twist 
of his skis disappeared over the ridge. Roddy made one 
more gesture at the wolves with his ski pole and he too sped 
down the grade through the timber. 

And until he reached a vast clearing a mile further in the 
forest he did not turn to look back for his pursuers. But 
there he paused for.a moment to glance around him, and 
observed that the pack had not followed on the lumber road. 
Then he realized with a shock that the wily Tonnerre had 
chosen a short-cut directly through the timber and would 
probably be awaiting them near the rock-slide above the 
Devil’s Cup. And if Kirk should have fallen there—— 

He sent the snow scudding behind him as he sailed down 
the mountain road, throwing all discretion aside. He made 


> 
to take them by surprise with this friendly gesture. 









He pushed the 
improvised sled 
over the ridge. 
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his turns with a lightning-quick sn-p which prevented loss o? 
speed. He took every short-cut available to skis. Once 
where a log had fallen across the road and where Kirk had 
evidently fallen to stop a headlong flight, he did a jump 
turn from which he landed safely in the deep snow on the 
other side. Then he flew across the timber line and into a 
clearing which left the rock-slide plainly visible down the 
side of the mountain. He stopped; searched the edge of 
the timber for a trace of the pack. Suddenly he found them. 
Three gray forms slinking along the rock-slide back of their 
snow-white leader. Kirk? Where was Kirk? ~He looked 
wildly about the rim of the Devil’s Cup yawning black in 
the gathering twilight. 

The beasts were crawling cn their bellies now. They were 
edging gradually abcut a pcint which Roddy guessed was 
the crevasse at the foot of the rock-slide. There was a deep 
gully there, worn by the freshets of countless spring thaws 
on the mountain. Just beyond the gully was a snowy 
slope which led directly to the rim of the Devil’s Cup. He 
fixed his gaze upon this slope for an instant, and suddenly a 
figure which he recognized as that of Kirk emerged from the 
gully and dragged himself over the ledre. Then Kirk 
attempted to crawl across the slope to the rim of the Cup. 
Roddy noted that his progress wes slow znd laborious. He 
dragged one leg behind him as if the ankle had been injured. 


N A flash Roddy took in the happening. Kirk had mis- 

taken the snow-covered rock-slide for the downward trail 
and had taken a straight header into the gully. His skis 
had been smashed. He had been hurt in the fall. The 
wolves had watched him and were waiting for his reappear- 
ance from the crevasse. They had crept closer and closer 
until now they were at the opposite ledge. 

With an agile leap the white wolf cleared the crevasse 
and came down upon the side opposite. Then he turned 
and waited for the pack, who were hesitant. Restless, 
they ran up and down the edge for moments. Finally the 
largest of the gray beasts took the leap only to miss the 
ledge and fall into the gully, scrambling: desperately to 
recover among the rocks. The two other wolves made a 
try and were successful. They joined Tonnerre on the 
snowy slope before the Devil’s Cup. 

Kirk turned his head and saw the beasts creeping upon 
him, hardly fifty yards away. He saw death pressing closely 
upon him. The bared fangs of three fiendish wolves. He 
had not even’a ski pole with which to defend himself. There 
was nothing. He looked about him for rocks. Then he 
struggled desperately to reach the rim of the Cup and 
tumble down its slopes. Perhaps the wolves would not 
follow him there. Then, as terror bore down upon him, he 
screamed aloud. ‘Roddy! Help! Roddy!” 

Roddy, far up the mountainside, had watched the hap- 
penings of a single dreadful moment, had heard these 
frantic calls for help. A glance at the sinuous trail round 
the rock-slide indicated that a turn in this direction would 
take too much time. He had to reach Kirk now. In 
another minute the beasts would be upon him. Unless Kirk 
reached the rim of the Cup, and toppled over. Unless 

Roddy’s course was clear. With a sickening tug inside 
him he had come to a realization of it. The trained eye 
of a skilled jumper had surveyed. in a flash the terrain 
before him. A gentle slope before him for several hundred 
yards. Then a steep grade down the rock-slide for fifty 
yards. It was a ski jump constructed by the whim of 
Nature. A take-off over the gully. The landing slope beyond. 

His head swam dizzily as he paced the prospect of 


that leap. (Concluded on page 60) 
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prepare boys for college under unusually capable teachers 
and in almost ideal surroundings, usually at a cost of from 
a thousand dollars a year upwards. 

Fourth, there are small private schools, running all the 
way from inexpensive ones to highly specialized schools 
that charge two thousand dollars or more a year, that are 
prepared to take a few boys and give them particular 
attention adapted to their special needs. 

And finally, there are military schools, some old and some 
new, some inexpensive and some expensive, some for little 
boys and some ranging all the way through a full college 
course, designed to give boys during’ their formative years 
a set of valuable habits that will stand by them all through 
later life. 

Every boy, it’s safe to say, knows at least something about 
the schools of these five kinds. But few boys know whether 
or not they are in the sort of school that is the best kind for 
them, or, for the matter of that, how, except in a general 
way, the five kinds differ. You may be doing 
work in a classical course in public high school, 
for instance, when you would really be better 
off if you were doing vocational work in a 
technical high school. Or, you may need the 
assistance in your studies that a small private 
school could give you, or the help in general 
social training and team work that you could 
get in a big boarding school, or the develop- 
ment of useful habits of promptness and 
finishing assignments and so on that a military 
school could give you. If you are not going 
to the kind of school that fits you best and that 
could do the most for you, it may be that you 
can change and go to the sort that will take 
you ahead faster. If, as is of course the case 
with lots of boys, you are not in a position to 
change schools, it may be that, by using a 
few pointers about what other schools have 
that you need, you can get more help and 
better results from the school you are already 
in. 

First let’s look over the big public high 
schools. 

There are probably about 25,000 public 
high schools in the United States, with an 
enrollment of perhaps 3,000,000 students, 
and more than 100,000 teachers. The figures are not exact, 
because they are based on statistics that are now almost four 
years old, given out by the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion for 1925 and 1926. ‘That year the total school enroll- 
ment in the country was 24,741,468. . There were 256,104 
public-school buildings and 814,169 teachers, in all the grades 
together from primary to the end of high school. We can 
get a pretty good idea of the number of high-school students 
from the fact that on September 30, 1928, 1,040,945 students 
were enrolled in the public high schools of New York City, 
789,294 of them in the elementary schools, 87,930 in junior 
high schools, and 152,751 in the ordinary public high schools, 
besides an additional 10,000 or so in teacher-training and vo- 
cational schools. The figure for the junior high schools, 
taking in Seventh and Eighth and Ninth grades, is small 
because in New York City these schools are still compara- 
tively new, and many sections of the city do not have them 
at all. 

Altogether, that means about one student out of every 
six or seven all over the country in public high school. 


N RECENT years the swelling up of public high-school 
attendance has been tremendous. In California, for 

example, there were only about 12,000 high-school students 
in 1901, and more than 232,000 in 1928. 

All over the country public high schools have developed 
along one of two different lines. Most of them have gone 
ahead with the usual college preparatory course that is 
ordinarily called the “Classical” course. ‘Those are the ones 
—thousands and thousands of them, ranging all the way 
from small-town high school with only ten or twelve pupils 
to tremendous institutions with thousands—that we usually 
refer to when we speak of “‘public high schools.”” Every year 
the number of little high schools with only a few students is 
getting smaller, because of consolidations that are made 
possible by faster transportation. In many places students 
are brought to Union High Schools, in thickly settled coun- 
try, by school buses, that sometimes cover routes of thirty 
miles or more. Every year, with more and more boys going 
on to high school, and more emphasis on the wisdom of get- 
ting a good education before starting in to earn a living, 
the big high schools are getting bigger. 

The second kind of high school, for technical or scientific 
courses, has developed in the last thirty-five years and pays 
much more attention to vocational training. These are the 
schools that are usually called “technical high schools,” 
and are often very different from the great schools where the 
college preparatory course gets most of the attention. 





What School Is Best? 
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Besides these there are, of course, the junior high schools, 
that combine the last two years of grade school with the first 
year of the high-school course, and direct boys either to the 
classical course on one side or the scientific course on the 
other. We will not deal with them in this series of articles, 
because they fall largely under the general public high-school 
classification. Many cities do not make the junior high- 
school distinction at all. 


IX JUD KENNEDY’S case the final decision, about what 


kind of school he should go to, was made, as it often is, by: 


making no decision at all: When fall came it was already too 
late to enter him in any of the leading big private schools, 
nearly all mi‘itary and small private schools would also have 
requireda definite application, accompanied by a deposit, that 
Mr. Kennedy had not sent in. So Jud, still vaguely expect- 
ing to go on to college, went around to high school when 
the fall term opened and enrolled with most of his former 







eighth-grade classmates for the regular classical course. 

‘We can watch him more closely than we watched Dick,” 
Mr. Kennedy told his wife uneasily, ‘‘and if he has trouble we 
can still switch him over to Macklin’s. 

But Jud had no trouble. He did-well from the start. The 
decision that his parents had drifted into was, in his particu- 
lar case, the best choice that could possibly have been made. 
He made friendships of boys and girls of his own community 
who were attending public high school with him, that proved 
more and more useful to him as he grew older. 

Every boy in the country who expects to go on with school 
after finishing the eighth grade is potentially a Jud Kennedy 
who will do well in public high school or a Dick Kennedy 
who will not. Consequently, it’s going to be worthwhile to 
look into the matter more closely and see just why Jud 
succeeded in the very place where his brother failed. 

First of all, Jud had already learned how to do his school 
work, and keep up with his assignments by plugging along at 
them until they were done, whether he felt like it or not. 
He had learned how to work, instead of falling into the habit 
of postponing and evading and excusing himself until some- 
body else took him by the scruff of the neck and made him 
work. 

That’s a pretty important thing in all public high-school 
work. Many high schools have grown so big, and the 
classes are so large, that for the most part teachers simply 
can’t take the time to teach boys how to study. High-school 
students are supposed to have learned that already while 
still in the grades, either in school or at home. 

Suppose a boy starts in on high-school work without this 
ability to get his own lessons, and get them in on time. His 
Latin teacher calls on him in class; perhaps there was an 
oral assignment. His answer, when called on to recite, is: 

“Unprepared.” 

Or, if he tries to bluff it out, he stumbles along and pres- 
ently sits down ignominiously. But there is usually no 
calling him around after class to ask him why he didn’t get 
his lesson. The class is too big for that. He is simply given 
a failure for the day’s work—very likely a zero. About the 
first real notice he gets of defective work is at the end of the 
month, when the report card he is given to take home to 
his father and mother shows a low mark, possibly failure, 
for the month. In some schools there are not even these 
monthly report cards. 

Usually there are just two chances for a boy like that to 
make good in a big public high school. The first is to “get 
wise to himself’’ right at the start, before it is too late, and 
turn over the biggest new-leaf he ever did in his life. 
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His second chance is at home. If his father and mother, 
realizing the importance of it when the first bad report 
cards come in, can take the necessary time and give the 
effort to drive him to work, he finally learns to do it for him- 
self, and may pull through. 

Aside from these two chances, in these days of big crowded 
public high schools, any boy who starts in without 
knowing how to keep up his work by himself is just out 
of luck. 

Next: although Jud Kennedy was not particularly bright, 
he had a good average head. That gives any boy an ad- 
vantage in a public high school over the boys who are below 
average, and not infrequently over those who are above 
average as well. To a very great extent public schools have 
to be run for the benefit of the ‘“‘average” boy first of all. If 
they were gauged to the speed of the exceptionally bright 
boys, they would be too hard on all the rest. If they kept 
back to the speed of the slow boys, it would not be fair to all 
the rest. The work has to be averaged, pri- 
marily, for the boys and girls who are just in 
between—the great majority who are neither 
far ahead nor far behind. 

Two other things are important: Jud liked 
games, and was good-natured. Those two 
things are big advantages anywhere, but 
particularly so in big high schools as evi- 
dence of good all-round development. Abil- 
ity to hit a baseball a good crack against fair 
pitching shows good coordination. And any boy 
who wins a nickname like “Tubby,” because 
people like him, is likely to be a good mixer. 


EMEMBER also that although he was not 
very definite about it, Jud rather expected 
to go on to college. His father and mother 
were not rich; there was little chance of 
their being able to meet the expense of a big 
private school and a big private college like 
Yale or Princeton or Stanford afterwards. 
Public high school, with a small, inexpensive 
college afterwards, or perhaps a State uni- 
versity, would obviously be more nearly 
Jud’s speed. On the other hand, the financial 
pressure in his family was not so great that 
he had to plan to start earning money right 
away. We'll see how important that is in the choice of a 
school when we come to look over reasons for taking voca- 
tional training in shopwork or printing or any of the rest. 
Take a look at the usual high-school subjects. English, of 
course. Algebra and geometry. Latin, and occasionally 
Greek. A modern language—French, or German, or possi- 
bly Spanish. A course or two in history. A short course in 
civics. And—finally—a general introductory course in 
science. Of course there are many public high schools that 
offer a wider variety than that, particularly in the Middle 
West... But even so the proportion of such schools is small. 
As a general rule it is only when you get away from the 
“‘Classical” course in most public high schools and into the 
“Scientific” course that you find even any work in biology 
or chemistry or general science. 

Here’s what that means: the high-school course, a as general 
thing, is intended to lead to college-entrance requirements. 
Of course, anything that is taught is supposed to be valu- 
able in later life anyway, and usually is. Besides that, the 
work itself is useful in giving a broader view-point, and 
teaching students how to think more clearly. All you have 
to do is look at the salaries that college men get in later life— 
nearly twice as much, on the average, as high-school gradu- 
ates get—to see how valuable schooling is, even in dollars 
and cents. High-school graduates average thousands of 
dollars a year or more, in later life, than men who never 
went beyond grammar school. And men who took three 
years in high school average more than those who dropped 
out at the end of sophomore or freshman year. But at the 
same time, it’s often the case that there’s no immediate 
gain in taking high-school subjects, at least that’s at all 
obvious. Every boy who’s got good sense wants to keep on 
with school as long as he can, but he’ll make a mistake if 
he expects the usual high-school subjects to help him much 
in the way of earning money at once or giving him much in- 
formation about banks or airplanes or human nature or jobs. 

Let’s suppose you are one of the boys who, unlike Jud 
Kennedy, cannot go on and finish public high school. There 
are plenty of cases where, as we shall see, public high school 
would not be the best choice, any more than it was with 
Dick Kennedy. But let’s suppose that in your case it is the 
best choice, and still you can’t plan to finish the course and 
go on to college. What then? 

Usually, since public high school is less expensive than 
any other preparatory-school course, inability to go on and 
finish it, when it is the wisest possible choice, means inability 
to go much further with any school at all. In cities where 
(Concluded on page 60) 
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Black Michael 


WONDER,” said Joe as he thrust a chestnut deeper 
inco a red-hot corner of the fire, ““whether Mr. 
Endell will remember he always gives us a tip before 
we go back to school.” 

“‘We shall see him before the gong goes,” retorted Phil 
hopefully. “If not, we must hang about. It’s important. 
By the way, what do you think of a little scouting about 
9 p. m. in the direction of the kit- 
chen? If Cook is in a good T. she 
might let us finish up the veg; or the 
trifle.” 

‘‘Worth considering.”’ agreed Joe, 
‘“‘but the tip is a ten-bob affair and 
funds are rotten. If only we had the 
money we could get on with the shed, 
buy more tools, invest.” 

“‘There’s Endell coming up the 
lane now,” quoth Joe, “‘let’s sneak 
down. He might let us take his 
horse round to the stable.” 

They acted promptly, and, by aid 
of the bannisters, reached the hall 
as Phoebe’s voice was heard in agi- 
tated tones calling to her master. 
Something was wrong. Not a 
doubt of it. Joe and Phil, having 
learned what’s what in Scouting 
slipped behind a door and watched 
without intruding. Dad and Mother 
had come at the double from the 
drawing-room, and there was John 
Endell, a big, florid man, every inch 
the Country Squire of a past gen- 
eration, seated in one of the hall 
chairs, as near collapse as a man 
could be. 

“Tll ’phone through for Dr. 
Rowland,” said Mrs. Dent, but the 
visitor raised his hand. 

“A strong coffee, if you will ex- 
cuse me asking,” he urged. “And 
Ill be myself. A bit of a shock. 
Nothing, nothing at all. A strong 
coffee.” 

Mrs. Dent retired, realizing the 
visitor would rather not be ques- 
tioned. The boys nudged each 
other, chiefly concerned for the 
moment over the chance of re- 
ceiving that tip. 

Meantime, their father had 
brought the cup of coffee—since 
Endell was not a man who in- 
dulged in spirits, and as the latter 
sipped the invigorating beverage, he 
told his story, to more listeners than 
he supposed! 

“T could not explain before your 
wife, Dick,” he said. ‘‘Women 
are easily upset over such things, and 
I own I am upset myself. Perhaps 
there’s too strong a streak of North 
Country superstition about me. Be 
that as it may, there’s neither trick- 
ery nor charlatanism about the story 
I am telling. You’ve heard the 
legend of Black Michael, of course. We knew it as boys, eh, 
and thrilled over it.” 

“Of course, of course,” agreed Mr. Dent, with a hasty look 
at the clock and a hope that the soup would not be spoiled 
during the telling of a tale. 

“Black Michael, who lost the key of his own secret exit 
from the hidden caves under the moor,’ went on Endell, 
“And whose ghost can be heard tapping and calling to 
passers by on Fardell Moors, though to hear him is a warning 
of death and disaster. Dick, I heard Black Michael calling 
to-night as I rode past the Five Rocks.” 

“‘Nonsense, nonsense, man,” urged Mr. Dent,“‘you imag- 
ined it. Business worries . . . the weather . . . not being 
up to the mark. Come along in now. Dinner will be 
waiting.” 

Tom Endell did not swear—but he roared. Never had his 
chum seen him so agitated. From their lurking place, the 
boys peered into each other’s faces. Hopes of the tip had 
gone to zero. 

What Tom Endell had to say about sceptics, and lack 
of sympathy wasn’t worth recording, but finally he 
allowed himself to be piloted to where a soft-eyed hostess 
sat ready to pour oil on troubled waters. 

The boys returned to their lair, thoughtful and pre- 
occupied. 

“Look here, Phil,” urged Joe. “Of course Black Michael 
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takes some swallowing, and I don’t believe for a sec. that any 
one is going to die because they hear him banging. But I 
should awfully like to go across to the Five Rocks. Eh, 
what? You’d thought of it yourself? Seems as if a bit of 
scouting might be done. If there’s anything knocking, it 
wants to get out. So here goes.” 

The boys had actually forgotten the ten shillings as they 





scampered down the lane, thoughtful fingers deeply buried 
in their coats. 

“Matches, flashlight, bandage, knife,” murmured Phil. 
“Anything more?” 

“T filled my flask with water,” hinted Joe, “and brought 
along the packet of toffee and those sausage rolls.” 

“Good,” said Phil, “‘I don’t mind having a bit of toffee 
now, it will warm us up.” 


; [7 WAS not particularly cold, but there was that chill 


dankness in the night air which is an aid to the creeps. 

“It’s a proper night for spooks,” chattered Phil. ‘I like 
the watery moon, you can almost imagine a dozen old 
witches frolicing round that blasted oak.” 

“‘Endell was laid out properly,” replied Joe. ‘I suppose 
he thinks it’s a warning. I wonder what it was. A piece of 
loose rock flapping in the night wind or the fox which took 
the wrong turning. Look out for the marsh. I—I wonder if 
we Shall be back in time for the trifle.” 

“Doubtful, but a raid on the larder will be necessary or I 
should collapse before morning. What price a sausage roll.” 

They ate the rolls, keeping up the pace as they munched. 
It was the loneliest stretch of the moor and a part where 
legend had been busy. Ghostly highwaymen, skulking foot- 
pads, distressful ladies and headless huntsmen, jostled 
elbows, so to speak, at”the cross roads, but amongst these, 


Out of the hidden depths of the moors 
rose a somewhat dishevelled figure 


By May Wynne 


Illustrated by Henry Pitz 


Black Michael of eighteenth-century fame towered pre 
eminent. 

“‘There are the rocks,” said Phil in carefully cheerful tones. 
Whatever happens, it was, of course out of the question for 
Scouts to show the white feather. 

The five towering rocks formed a kind of cairn, and had 
been given many a nickname by the country folk 

Joe led the way, Phil at his heels. 
A cloud sailed over the moon caus- 
ing temporary darkness. Phil tried 
to whistle but it failed. Even the 
“British Grenadier” seemed out of 
place here. The night wind wailed 
and sobbed as it swept through the 
dales. It was very cold. And then 
as each waited for the other to speak, 
came the sound of that rapping. 

There was no sort of mistake and 
no loose fragment of rock could 
have occasioned those steady blows, 
after each of which could be heard 
hoarse groans, muffled but thrilling. 

The chill of the night wind entered 
the boys’ bones. 

Black Michael was noisy to-night. 
Again and again the blows were 
repeated, once, the groaning rose to 
a hollow cry of anguish. 

The dead man’s spirit was rehears- 
ing that awful fate of two hundred 
years ago. ‘Still prisoned, Black 
Michael beat vain hands against the 
rock. 

“Come on back,” whispered Phil, 
“T’lI—T’ll need a gallon of coffee.” 

But Joe was actually moving for- 
ward. 

“I’m going to locate the place,” 
said he. “There must be some 
secret or meaning. A ghost can’t 
bang itself crazy for two hundred 
years for nothing.” 


HIL stiffened. He was a year 
younger than Joe, and he had 
never failed his chum yet. But his 
legs felt remarkably woolly as he 
stood there where two rocks rested 
like the letter “A” against each 
other overaslab of gray granite stone. 

Joe had his flashlight ready. 

“This is the place,” he said, 
“Catch hold of the glim. I’m going 
to lie down.” 

He did so, Indian fashion, his ear 
to the ground. 

It was an awful moment for 
Phil. All around lay the darkling 
moors, the errant moon only added 
to the ghostliness of the scene. 
They were alone, lonely in this vast 
silence, broken only by those weird 
sounds from secret depths. 

Would Joe die as he lay there 
almost touching the grisly unseen 
one? 

Hark! The blows had ceased. Joe was yelling for all he 
was worth. 

“Are you there, Black Michael? We’ve come to help you, 
and we don’t know how. We'll lay your ghost if wecan. Are 
you there?” 

Phil dropped the torch. He couldn’t help it. Of course a 
speech like that would bring all the grim ghosts in creation 
round them. Joe’s tones weren’t even respectful, they actu- 
ally suggested comradeship. 

And the howl which answered nearly sent Phil skipping 
back over the moors in frenzy, had not Joe grabbed his leg 
and brought him alongside. 

“Duffer,” squealed Joe, ‘‘it’s not a ghost. I tell you it’s 
not a ghost. There’s some old buster in there trying to get 
out. Some one alive who wants help. Come on.” 

“Tt’s not,” moaned Phil. “It’s Black Michael. His 
grinning skull—” 

But Joe was already on his feet. 

“If you’ve ever been a Scout be prepared now,” he yelled 
scathingly. And Phil felt a whole world better at once. If 
he were going to be seized upon by the flaming ghost of a long 
dead highwayman, he would die game. It was no easy work 
to remove those stones, and in spite of cold the lads were 
sweating before they had them over on the grass. The slab 
was a different proposition. ‘‘Bring your light,” said Joe, 

(Concluded on page 58) 
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The Stolen Airplane 


AN you imagine that, guys?” exploded Ding 
Palmer, “Sheriff Tucker still thinks our solving 
that air-mail mystery was just a stroke of luck. 
He doesn’t give us credit for the real detective 
work we pulled in following up those tracks that led out of 
the swamp from the burned plane.” 

“No, and he thinks we just stumbled onto the hiding 
place of those bandits by accident,”’ added Fuzzie Stout. 

“Yeah, he sure kidded us plenty!’’ went on Shrimp Barker, 
‘asking us what we thought we were, air detectives? But 
then I thought when we actually produced the goods he’d 
change his tune. Remember, he even told us, right after- 
wards, that he’d like to be a member of the company Ding 
suggested, Air Detectives, Incorporated!” 

“But that was before the papers came out and poked fun 
at the sheriff and played us up in the headlines as—as 
heroes!” reminded Ding. 

“Poor Sheriff!” laughed Fuzzie, “he’s never been the 
same since. Too bad. I kind of liked him at that. And 
he could have put us next to a lot of real excitement.” 

“Well, cheer up!” offered Shrimp. ‘‘We may be called 
in yet on that stolen plane mystery. Sheriff Tucker’s been 
working on it for three days and has gotten nowhere. Did 
you see where reporter Saunders, in the Morning Star, even 
suggested it was about time we were called in on the 
case?”’ 

“He shouldn’t have done that,” disapproved Ding. 
‘“‘That’s the surest way in the world to get the sheriff down 
on us, and we want to keep on good terms with him if 
we can.” 

-“Vou said it!” seconded Shrimp. “Let him have the 
credit. Wedon’t care about that. All we want is the fun!” 

‘*T’ll tell you what let’s do,” proposed Ding. “No sense 
in our waiting to be called on this case. Let’s read up all 
that’s been in the paper on it and study it, and then go to 
the United Airways Company and volunteer our services. 
They can’t do any more than turn us down.” 

“‘That’s a good idea!” said Fuzzie; ‘I’ve kept the paper 
containing Saunders’ interview with President Miller. The 
story of that plane’s disappearance is pretty complete. 
Let’s go over it together and see what we make of it.” 

The three seated themselves as Fuzzie secured the paper 
and spread it out where all could read it. 


AIR OFFICIALS BAFFLED 


Officials of the United Airways Company, when inter- 
viewed, were at a loss to explain the mysterious disappear- 
ance of the biplane from the runway of the company’s flying 


field. President Miller, who had charge of the investiga- 
tion, issued the following statement early this morning: 

“Pilot Chandler was to give a course of advance instruc- 
tion last evening and ordered the mechanics to have his 
plane on the runway for six o’clock take-off. Head Mechanic 
Scott says that this was done, Chandler’s plane being ready 
for him at five-forty-five. It so happens that no one was on 
the field at the time. Some planes. were otit but had not 
returned. The mechanics anchored the plate and went 
back to the hangar to attend to other details. A few 
minutes later they all report hearing the motor being warmed 
up and thought, of course, that Pilot Chandler and his 
pupil had arrived. Head Mechanic Scott stepped outside 
and the other mechanics continued with their work, thinking 
that Scott had gone out on the field to see if Chandler desired 
any assistance. Not long after there was the sound of the 
throttle being opened and the plane took off, Scott returning 
to the hangar and resuming his duties without comment. 

“About ten minutes after six, Pilot Chandler and his 
student pilot actually arrived. They had come to the field 
together and had been delayed on account of traffic. Pilot 
Chandler, not finding his plane on the runway, immediately 
demanded to know why it hadn’t been made ready, and 
was astounded on learning he was thought to have already 
taken the air. 


7 HAD gone home to dinner but Pilot Chandler got in 

touch with me at once and I returned to the field. We 
cross-examined the mechanics first, but they knew nothing. 
Head Mechanic Scott said he had stepped outside the 
hangar to watch the plane take-off, but it was such a dis- 
tance away that he could not clearly perceive who was in it. 
He thought it rather strange that Pilot Chandler had not 
reported to him before taking the plane up, a practice which 
had been customary, but decided that Chandler was in an 
especial hurry to get up and take full advantage of the 
daylight flying time left. 

“Scott was dumfounded at being confronted by Chand- 
ler, as were the other mechanics. A check-up on our other 
pilots failed to give us a clue as to who might have flown 
off in the plane, nor were we able to determine how anyone 
not connected with the company could have gotten inside 
the field. We waited until dusk, thinking that we might 
have overlooked some possible source, but as the plane did 
not return, we have had to conclude that it has been stolen 
from under our very noses!” 


“Have you read it all?” asked Fuzzie, glancing up at his 
two chums. 

Ding and Shrimp nodded. 

‘“‘There’s something about that report which sounds fishy 
to me,” said Ding, ‘‘Mechanic Scott saying he couldn’t see 
clearly who was in the plane at the take-off. Wonder if they 
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“As far as solving the disappeurance of that plane is concerned I’m stumped and I think Sheriff Tucker is” 





By Edward J. Morrow 


Illustrated by Seymour Ball 


asked him if he saw one man or two? If he’d seen only one, 
seems to me his suspicions would have been aroused, espe- 
cially with Pilot Chandler’s not reporting to him.” 

“Of course we haven’t any way of knowing whether 
President Miller thought to check up on that,” said Shrimp, 
“and then again, we don’t know how far the plane was from 
the hangar, whether persons in the plane actually would have 
been hard to make out at that distance.” 

‘Just the same,” reasoned Fuzzie, “if I’d been President 
Miller, I wouldn’t have taken Mechanic Scott’s word for it. 
I’d have had a test made by reproducing the exact condi- 
tions in order to see whether what he told me was the truth!” 

“That’s what any good detective would do,” approved 
Ding, in such a matter-of-fact tone that Fuzzie and Shrimp 
laughed. ‘‘Gee, I’d like a chance to look over the field and 
the hangar. I'll bet we’d at least stir up some real clues!” 

“Well, come on, then!” urged Fuzzie, grasping Ding by 
the arm. “‘Let’s go call on President Miller! You lead and 
we'll follow!” 

“Okay!” Ding agreed, grinning, “‘but if I get thrown out 
on my ear, you guys have got to catch me!” 

The three associate members of the suggested Air De- 
tectives, Incorporated, sent in their cards marked ‘“‘per- 
sonal business” when accosted by the young man at the 
Information desk, who asked, just a bit importantly, ““Who’d 
you want to see?’’ and when told the president, ‘‘What did 
you want to see him about?” 

“IT suppose he gets paid to do that,” whispered Ding, as 
the trio hopefully awaited word from the man upon whom 
they were calling, “but he sure can give you the icy-stare 
and make you feel about as welcome as last year’s phone 
book!” 

“Yeah, but just think of the nuts that would be bothering 
the head of a company like this!” rejoined Fuzzie, “‘if he 
didn’t have some sort of protection!” 

“Hey!” protested Shrimp, “maybe that’s the trouble! 
Maybe that secretary took one look at us and classified 
+e hd 

‘Well, anyhow, he’s taken our cards in,” said Ding, “and 
I don’t think he’d have—Here he comes, now!” 


‘Ta Information clerk was smiling when he returned, a 
ratherironicsmile, it was true, but the would-be detectives 
were relieved at this for it told all too plainly that President 
Miller would see them. They were not, however, prepared 
for the remark which followed. 

“You fellows are air detectives, aren’t you?” asked the 
young man, his smile widening into a grin. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“‘Well—er—” sputtered Ding, exchanging surprised 
glances with Fuzzie and Shrimp, “how do you know?” 

“‘Oh, I’m something of a detective myself,’ replied the 
clerk, evidently enjoying the trio’s discomfiture. ‘Go right 
in. President Miller will see you. Straight down the hall, 
first door to your left.” 

“Can you beat that?” gasped Shrimp, as the three moved 
toward the president’s office. ‘‘How did that guy get wise?”’ 

“Search me!” rejoined Fuzzie, “‘unless he recognized us 
by our pictures that were in the paper. Or maybe he 
remembered our names!” 

“‘Say, if that’s the case, President Miller probably knows 
what we’re coming to see him about!” deduced Ding. 
“Well, it can’t hurt anything. It may even help!” 


HE three paused outside the door marked, ‘‘Henry L. 
Miller, President United Airways Company.” There 
was a sound of voices inside. 

“Sounds like he’s in conference!”” whispered Fuzzie. 
“We'd better knock first.” 

Ding nodded and raised his hand to tap lightly on the 
glazed window in the door. 

“‘Come in!” answered a deep voice. 

And Ding swung the door open. As he did so he bit his 
lips and the color mounted in his cheeks. Fuzzie and 
Shrimp likewise felt a flush creep over their faces. There, 
seated in a chair beside the man who was obviously President 
Miller, was none other than Sheriff Tucker! 

“Hello, boys!”’ he greeted, the fingers of one hand twitch- 
ing at the corners of his mustache. “‘Don’t mindme! Come 
right in! I’ve just been telling Mr. Miller about you!” 

“Good gosh!’’ murmured Ding, swallowing lamely, “‘ we’ve 
sure stuck our feet into it this time.” 

““I—er—a—perhaps we’d better call again,” suggested 
Fuzzie, pulling at Ding’s coat sleeve, ‘‘Mr. Miller—er— 
seems to be busy!” 

“Not at all!” smiled the Airways president. “If you 
young men feel you can be of service to me I’m more than 
willing to give you a chance.” 

“‘We—we thought we might have a few ideas,’”’ Ding man- 
aged, conscious that Sheriff Tucker was sitting back, eyeing 
them furiously, though his outward demeanor was one of 
condescension. 

““We—we had a little luck before,’ added Shrimp, with a 
glance toward the officer of the law, “‘as Sheriff Tucker will 
tell you—and we y ; 

“‘ Luck is right!” the sheriff agreed. ‘‘But you won’t find 
no footprints to track this time!” 

““No, sir,”’ responded Ding, quietly, ‘‘but we might find 
something else if Mr. Miller would just let us.” 

““My boys!” interjected the Airways president, affably, 
“T don’t mind telling you that, so far as solving the disap- 
;earance of that plane is concerned, we’re just where we 
started. I’m stumped and I think Sheriff Tucker is!” 

“Only for the time being!” the sheriff hastened to add. 

‘“‘ Nevertheless,” continued President Miller, ‘you must 
admit, Sheriff, that—up to the present—the biplane might 
just as well have vanished into thin air! And if these 
boys, aS you say, can even stumble onto a clue or give us an 





idea we’ haven’t thought of—well, it ought to be worth 
something!” «¢ 


Gmerur TUCKER sat, slumped heavily in his chair, 
elbows on the chair arms, fingertips together, tapping 
uneasily. It was obvious that his own inability to get 
anywhere with the facts at hand had irked him. And to 
have these boys whom he regarded as “mere kids” present- 
ing themselves as possible aides was next to laughable if it 
wasn’t—at the same time—deucedly embarrassing! The 
idea of their presuming to offer their services. The publicity 
the Morning Star had given them had certainly gone to 
their heads. 

“Tf you fellows can give us one good idea we haven’t 
thought of—I’d like to see you do it!” Sheriff Tucker chal- 
lenged, confidently. ‘‘We’ve gone over this case forwards 
and backwards, and I’ve just been telling Mr. Miller we’ll 
have to wait till the thief shows up somewhere with the 
plane and then nab him. We've broadcasted a description 
of the ship, so the police all over the country will be watching 
for it at the air fields, and that’s the best we can do. Who- 
ever swiped that plane made a clean getaway!” 

“He probably did,”’ agreed Ding, “‘if Mr. Miller’s story 
in the paper was correct.” : 

“Tt was,” assured the Airways president. “That state- 
ment contains as much as we actually know.” 

The chums looked at one another, their self-consciousness 
giving way to eager interest. 

“Then, Mr. Miller, if you’d just let us ask you a few 
questions?” requested Ding. 

“Fire away!” invited the president. 

Sheriff Tucker straightened up in his chair at this and 
leaned forward, smiling quizzically. 

The questions Ding asked were simply those which had 
occurred to the three when they went over the newspaper 
account of the plane’s disappearance. And, by the open- 
mouthed expression on Sheriff Tucker’s face, it was imme- 
diately evident that his challenge had been met. Things 
happened quickly thereafter as President Miller sought an 
answer to these questions by issuing a series of orders which 
resulted in wondering mechanics wheeling another biplane 
from the hangar, an exact replica of the one which had so 
strangely disappeared, protesting as they wheeled it out 
that the plane was not ready to ‘‘take the gun.” 

“That doesn’t matter. I want you to place this plane 
directly where you placed the missing plane,’’ commanded 
the Airways president, as the mechanics glanced curiously 
at the three boys who seemed much interested in the 
proceedings. 

““What’s the big idea?” said one, under his breath. 

“Search me!” grumbled another. ‘“‘They’ve sure put us 
on the carpet since that plane disappeared. Probably going 
to try out some experiment. See? There’s Pilot Chandler, 
all decked out like he’s going up, but he can’t be going up 
because this boat’s not in condition!” 

“You said it!’ rejoined the first. ‘‘Look at Scotty stand- 
ing over there beside President Miller! He’s hopping mad! 
Don’t blame him, either. This kind of stuff’s nothing but 
boloney!” 
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“Those kids!’’ remarked the second, ‘‘I can’t figure them. 
The way they’re pointing and talking to Boss Miller, you’d 
think they had a hand in this!” 

““Maybe they have!”’ grinned the first, as the plane was 
swung into position; ‘‘all the dicks that have been around 
here have had the brains of schoolboys!” 

But the appearance of all company officials who gathered 
just outside hangar number seven, served to sober the 
mechanics. Any investigation which commanded the atten- 
tion of the entire Airways executive staff must be of the 
greatest importance. 

“Pilot Chandler,” addressed President Miller, ‘‘I’d now 
like you to go to the plane and take your place in the cock- 
pit. Better let Sheriff Tucker go along. Give him headgear 
and goggles. He’s to be your student pilot for to-day.” 

“On the ground only!” replied the sheriff, cautiously, as 
he prepared to accompany the aviator. 

The officials smiled. The mere idea of the heavily built 
sheriff with his broad face and black mustache and im- 
portant air, playing the réle of a student pilot, was highly 


amusing. 
‘“Need me any more, Mr. Miller?” asked Head Mechanic 
Scott,-as his mechanics returned from the field. ‘‘We’ve 


” 


got quite a job on our hands and—— 
“Let the job wait,” ordered the president. “I want you 
to stand by.” 


COTT did so, glowering. All eyes turned toward the 

field and the plane, watching as Pilot Chandler helped 
Sheriff Tucker clamberin. The sheriff appeared clumsy and 
a bit apprehensive, as though the silent plane would sud 
denly whir into motion and whisk him into the sky. 

“Mr. Miller,” spoke Ding, quietly, ‘‘could we ask Me- 
chanic Scott some questions?” 

“Certainly!” consented the president, turning to the head 
mechanician. ‘Mr. Scott, these young men are lending us 
some assistance on this plane matter and there are a few 
things they would like to know. You will please give them 
the asked-for information.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Scott, without enthusiasm. 

The company officials edged closer to the group as Ding 
Palmer, following a consultation with his two associates, 
fired the first question. 

‘Mr. Scott, is that biplane now in the exact position of the 
one that disappeared?” 

‘“What do you mean?” 

“T mean, have your mechanics placed the plane where the 
other one was before its take-off?” 

Head Mechanic Scott hesitated and looked out over the 
field with calculating eye. 

“Y-yes,”” he admitted, slowly, “just about.” 

‘And is this position the usual one on the runway?” 

“Yes, excepting when there’s a stiff breeze or wind.” 

“But there was no wind on this particular day. Condi 
tions might be what you’d call—well—regular?” 

“That’s right.” 

‘And when Pilot Chandler, as you thought, was tuning 
up his motor, getting ready to take off, you were standing 

(Continued on page 63) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Corey Takes the Scout Trail 


(CONCLUSION) 


HE trouble was at the cave, all right. Little 

Jerry Black was outside, white-faced, and not 

doing anything but running around in circles 

and dancing up and down, though he had 
brought up a couple of pieces of old board from down by 
the brook, without seeming to have any idea of what 
to do with them. Somebody’s legs were sticking out 
of the entrance to the cave, half buried in sand and 
gravel, and as we came close we could see that whoever 
it was was on his hands and knees, but not moving any, 
except that every once in a while a little spatter of gravel 
would come swishing out from between his legs. 

“‘What’s the trouble?” I called into the hole. ‘Why 
don’t you come out?” 

“Can’t,” came the muffled answer. ‘Two kids in here. 
The roof caved on ’em, and they’re caught under the tim- 
bers. I started to help ’em, and the entrance roof started 
to come down, too. I’m bracing it with my shoulders.” 

“What kids? Are they buried?” 

“Don’t know. Some of your bunch, I think. No, only 
partly, boards and timbers on ’em, though. But ‘thére’s 
more gravel coming down. all the time. Get me out of this. 
This roof is getting heavy.” 

That was it, to get him out, and the others! But how? 
For if he came out, the entrance roof would fall, and though 
we could dig a way in again, by the time we got through 
three feet of gravel there wouldn’t be much life left in who- 
ever was inside. 

“Stay with it,” said Barnes. “We'll be as fast as we 
can. Get your knees spread out, clear to the sides of the 
tunnel. Give me that board, Jerry. Now, lift one knee 
while I shove it under. If I’ve got it in that far, rest your 
hand on it if you can. Now the other side. That’s it. 
I'm going to dig in under you.” 

He stuck his head down under the chap in the hole, 
his shoulders crowded up against the other’s thighs, and be- 
gan to dig, dog-fashion. Sand and gravel came splattering 
allover us. And an inch at a time, Barnes worked in deeper 
and deeper. He nearly blocked the hole, too, so that while 
we could hear the muffled sound of his voice, we couldn’t 
catch what he said. After a while he stopped digging, 
and for a moment or two held himself as if braced. Then 
he backed out. 

“Hustle in there, Skelly,” he said, “and dig. Keep 
away from the sides, though.” 


sir 


The knife thudded into the ground 
almost at my feet 


He almost pushed Skelly into the hole, and then leaned 
up against the tree, looking at the ends of his fingers. They 
were all torn and bleeding. 

“What’s the idea?” I said. “I don’t get it.” 

“We've got to dig under Hopewell—it’s him,” he said, 
‘‘till somebody can crawl in and get those kids out. I’m 
leaving hit a little shelf at each side for his knees and hands, 
if the boards don’t slip off it. He’ll hold the roof up, until 
we get a little trench made that somebedy can craw] through, 
so as to get the timbers off those kids. But we’ve got to 
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hustle, ’cause he’s about all in—been holding that up for 
fifteen or twenty minutes already.” 

“Well, let me get in there,” I said. 

“No chance. You’re too big. Here, Jerry, you're 
next,” he said, as Skelly came backing out. “Go at it 
hard, Jerry. I'll take another turn at it in just a minute 
or two. If we had the rest of the gang——” 

“T’ll whistle them in.” 

So I blew my three blasts, and in just a moment Corey 
and Harvey broke out of some willows a little way down 
stream. ' And further off, in a little grassy glade, Sandberg 
and Cross came sauntering along: I guess I did’ some 
frantic arm-waving, for they all broke into a run. As 
soon as he got to us, I sent Harvey, fat as he was, into the 
hole to relieve Jerry. And then, except for sending them 
into the hole one after the other, and doing what I could 
for the torn hands of each fellow as he came out, I just sat 
there, perfectly useless, and feeling like a stupid fool, and 
watched those youngsters work. 


I TRIED to make them take turns, but Barnes insisted 

on going back as often as he got his breath. Kovic and 
Scammon hadn’t appeared, and all at once it dawned on 
me that they must’ be’ the two inside the hole. As I 
look back on it all now, it must have been a funny sight— 
seven boys taking turns at imitating a dog dig a hole, send- 
ing the sand flying in a regular shower, and then backing 
out crab fashion. But I didn’t see anything funny about 
it then. 

‘Just about one more good dig,’”’ gasped Barnes, finally, 
as he came backing out. 

“T can squeeze in there,” said Corey, peering into the hole. 

“You keep out of this,” said Barnes. “I'll do the squeez- 
ing in when we're ready.” 

I didn’t know what to do. There was a chance, if any- 
body. went in, that there would be three of them buried 
instead of two. 

“Please,” begged Corey. “If it should cave on me, 
there’s nobody. to care but Pop, and r 

“How much longer can you hold out?” I called to Hope- 
well. 

“Not very long, 
stick awhile yet.” 

“All right, Joe,” I said, wondering if-I’d done right, 
“crawl in. And Barnes, you work in after him, and brace 
Hopewell.” ‘ 

“Give me. your guard-rope,” said Corey,-and went 
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came the muffled answer. “But: I’ll 


—— 
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scuttling into the hole. Then he lay flat in the 
trench they had dug, and inched himself along 

by his elbows. And as soon as there was room, 

Barnes went in after him. But he didn’t stop as I had told 
him. Instead he crawled along after Corey. Then, in just 
a moment, I heard more muffled conversation, and very 
slowly Hopewell began backing out. And then I saw what 
had happened. Barnes had crawled clear into the cave, 
faced about, and then getting under the sagging entrance 
timbers, inched along under them as Hopewell backed out. 





Hopewell started to his feet as he got outside, and then 
keeled over. 

“Just tired,” he said. ‘Be all right in a minute.” 

And then Barnes called to us. 

“Everything’s all right. They’re wedged in behind some 
down timbers and the air is pretty bad, and one of them is 
hurt a little. But Joe is getting them loose.” 

Just then the end of the guard-rope came slithering out 
between Barnes’ arms, and we all caught hold and pulled. 
And, feet first, out came Scammon, dazed and weak from a 
crackion the head from some of the planking, but with no 
serious damage that we could see. Right behind him Kovic 
came crawling, white of face but grinning, and not hurt at 
all. As:he~crawled out there was a sound of slithering 
gravel inside, which sent a shiver through all of us.- But 
Corey’s hands, and then his face came into sight in the little 
trench. beneath Barnes, and he called to us. 

“Rope,” he said. ‘‘The rest of me is pretty well covered 
up. But you can haul me out.” 

It was Hopewell who had the rope all ready again, and 
pitched the end to Corey. And Corey and Barnes came out 
almost together, in sort of double-deck fashion, which would 
have been as funny as the way the fellows had dug in, if 
it hadn’t been connected with such a desperate business. 
The whole entrance caved in right behind them. Barnes 
went straight up to Hopewell. 

“‘This squares everything,” he said. ‘Some back you’ve 
got, and some nerve. ‘Twenty minutes of that would have 
squashed me.” 

“From the way your hands look,” said Hopewell, with a 
laugh, “‘you’ve got some grit yourself. Sohas Corey. He’s 
got it all down his neck.” 

“You’re sure you’re all right, Hopewell?” I asked. 

“T know I’m not. There’s going to be another cave-in 
the first thing anybody knows, if I don’t get something to 
eat. Iseem to be starving. And I didn’t bring any lunch.” 

Barnes hands went to his pockets, and then he turned 
red. 

‘Tf you—no slam meant at all—but it’s sandwiches and 
wieners—only things I’ve got.” 

Hopewell flushed a little, too. 

“Oh, I’ve got a slam coming to me, all right. But I 
could eat anything right now.” 


















“We'll give you a real 
feed if you’ll stay,” I 
said. ‘That is, if any- 
body stays. Howabout 
it, gang? Is it home 
or bird study?” 


CAMMON, who was 

stretched out getting 
a good rest, sat up with 
a jerk. 

“It’s bird study for 
me,” he said. “I got 
the rest of you into this 
mess—no, I mean I got 
into it, and you got me 
out of it—oh, well, any- 
how, I don’t want the day spoiled on my account.” 

“Well, you come along up the canyon with me to our 
lunch place, and have a good rest, while I start the cooking,” 
I said. “In about an hour, fellows. Hopewell, you’d 
better come along with me, too.” 

He turned to me with a sandwich just about to go into 
his mouth, and shook his head. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


‘“T’ll stay with the bunch,” he spluttered, with his mouth 
half full, “if they’ll just wait till I’ve finished my lunch. 
There was one other time when sandwiches and’ wieners 
looked pretty good to me, but they look a whole lot better 
right now.” 

I don’t need to go into the details of that day. We had 
a ripping hot lunch, and a long and interesting afternoon 
with the birds afterward, Hopewell taking half the Troop 
off my hands. And it was Barnes and Joe Corey he picked 
out first of all to go with him. 

“T guess I’ve made some mistakes 
about this Troop,” he said. ‘“‘I like ’em. 
They’re a gritty bunch. But Barnes and 
Corey and Scammon and I have got more 
sand than any of the rest of you, and we 
can prove it.” 


HE first week in August the whole 

Troop, including Mr. Fielding, went 
through to Second Class before the Court 
f Honor. That was a big satisfaction 
to both Billy and me, but it left us with 
the same old problem to face, and we 
were so close to it now we were practically 
staring at it. In six weeks we would 
be off to the State College at Pullman. 
Just what shape would we be able to 
leave the troop in? Could Mr. Fielding 
handle it alone? He himself was doubtful 
about it. Billy and I didn’t altogether 
agree with him, for the fellows all liked 
him, he already knew the work better 
than most new Scoutmasters and a. lot 
of older ones, and the fellows knew their 
stuff too. And besides that, they were 
enthusiastic. ‘ 

They had a fine record for their three 
months of Scouting, and along with that 
they still had the ambition Corey had 
put into them of becoming the best 
Troop in town. But just there was the 
trouble. An idea like that has to be 
managed. I guess every Scout has some 
such notion at one time or another. But 
it takes a long time to realize it. It’s 
likely to cool off, and as time goes by it’s 
likely to be forgotten. It takes somebody 
with a lot of steady, quiet persistence to 
hold it. And it usually takes somebody 
else, too, to xeep either a Scout or a 
Troop up to the intention—somebody 
like Mr. Flanders. 

I don’t believe there ever was a Scout- 
master more sympathetic with his 
Scouts, or so steady in his encourage- 
ment. 

But believe me, along with that he was 
hard-boiled. No slack work or wrong 
standards ever got by with him for a 
minute. Mr. Fielding said about himself 
that he was too easy going. The fellows 
had done so well, and all of them had 
such a lot to contend with that he just 
couldn’t be hard on them. And he said 
that he didn’t know the work well enough 
to be able to insist on all the little details 
being just right. And he didn’t under- ' 
stand about the let-down that most 
fellows, however good their intentions, will 
sometimes allow themselves; he’d be taking things for granted. 

In other words, he wasn’t Billy—anyhow, that’s the way 
I saw it. Billy wouldn’t have put it that way, because he 
didn’t understand himself at all. But he would have said, 
and did say, that while he had a whole lot of confidence in 
the Troop, they needed somebody with pretty thorough 
knowledge of all the little details of the work, somebody 
who had been close to Scouts and boys long enough to know 
just what they were likely to do, and sharp enough to 
puncture all their excuses. 

“Tt will be a good Troop all right,” he said, ‘there isn’t 
any doubt about that. But there’s a big difference between 
that, and being on the way to be the best Troop. In another 
six months Mr. Fielding, if he keeps on the way he’s started 
out, will be crowding even Mr. Flanders pretty hard. But 
such a lot of things could happen in the meantime. In the 
first place, there’ll be nine tenderfeet coming in before this 
first lot can move on to First Class. And nobody knows 
what they’ll be like. Bill Barnes can handle them all right, 
but just how close Bill and Mr. Fielding are going to be 
nobody knows yet. And you know how in Troop Six some 
of the fellows got sort of satisfied with themselves once 
they were Second Class Scouts. That didn’t matter so 
much with our crowd, but it can’t happen with this lot, for 
if they once slack up in their Scouting, they will just drop 
out and drift.” 

“In other words,” I said, ‘the Troop can hardly get along 
without Mr. Dean?” 

“You'll get your wrist slapped,” said Billy. ‘Nobody 
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was talking about Mr. Dean, or Mr. Chessley either. I was 
just talking about the Troop. They need a capable, hard- 
boiled, enthusiastic Scout in the Troop to help the Scout- 
master. There are plenty in town just as capable, hard- 
boiled and enthusiastic as Mr. Chessley thinks he is, let 
alone the poor simp he really is. Another thing, they all 
ought to be First Class Scouts before we go away. That 
can’t be, because they’ve got to serve two months as Second 
Class Scouts, and that’s two weeks longer than we’ll be here. 





But the Signaling and the First Aid and the Cooking they 
can just about pass now. And Mr. Fielding is going to give 
them their map making in the field Saturday afternoons 
right away. That doesn’t leave much but some of the out- 
door work, and under the efficient instruction and leader- 
ship of Thomas Chessley that ought to be a cinch, if some- 
body will just keep him pepped up to do his stuff.” 

“Thanks,” I said. “I suppose your idea of keeping me 
pepped up is to shove all the real work off onto me. It’s 
nice of you to admit the facts about my efficiency, though. 
I suppose there’s something else?” 

“Well, once they’re First Class Scouts they can always 
hold their heads up about Scouting without any apologies. 
They won’t have dropped by the wayside. I don’t like to see 
a fellow do that. He never gets entirely over it. Yes, there 
is something else. We’ve got to give the Troop community 
standing—let the public know who they are, and expect 
something of them. That’s just the trouble with all the 
boys down in Troop Thirteen’s part of town. Nobody does 
expect anything of them, and they live right up to it.” 

“We can get them through their First Class tests all 
right,” I said, “but I can’t make things happen, Billy. I 
can’t pull the wires of the universe the way you do. And 
personally, it seems to me that if we can put nine boys 
through from zero to First Class Scouts in less than five 
months, it’s enough. But nothing ever satisfies you.” 

“‘Rats,” said Billy. ‘‘The tests only call for three months 
service. And that means it can be done, Hopewell did it. 
And I’m not worrying about things happening. They always 
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Corey stumbled down the hill with the youngster on his shoulder 
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happen—where you are, anyway. There'll be an earth- 
quake or something. All you have to do is to keep your eyes 
open, and be ready for what comes.” 

“Then everything’s all ribbed up for the world’s prize 
Troop,” I said, “‘except for this super-scout assistant to take 
your place.” 

“Yours and mine,” said Billy, with a grin. “And I’m not 
fretting about him, either. One or two things may have to 
be done to him, but the fact is I’ve got. him picked out 
already.” 

“Who?” 

“Tell you later. He doesn’t know it 
yet, and I’ve got to see Mr. Bradley 
about him, too. But he’s elected.” 

“Tf anything is all settled, why drag 
me into this discussion?”’ I said. 

“Just to keep you pepped up. Work 
’em hard, just as if we were going to be 
here.” 

“T don’t have to work ’em. They 
work me. You just try cutting grass and 
giving Scout instruction at the same time, 
and you'll think your old office job is a 
snap.” 


S a matter of fact, though, there 
wasn’t such a lot for me to do. I 
had their fourteen mile hikes to arrange 
for, but we had done a lot of tramping 
around during the summer, and I had 
places all picked out to suggest that they 
go to. Of course, there was Bill Barnes’ 
swimming. I spoke to him about that 
right after the Court of Honor, offering 
to take him out to the Overnight Camp, 
where the rally had been held, and see 
that he got some lessons from Ralph 
Baker, the Eagle Scout who was in charge 
there for the summer, and who was an 
expert swimmer. 

“T don’t believe I need to,” said Bill. 
“T can swim half a dozen strokes or so 
now.” 

“Good for you,” I said. ‘ You’ve been 
learning all on your own, have you?” 

“No, sir. I’ve been working with 
Hopewell.” 

“Hopewell? When did you start 
playing around with Hopewell?” 

“Right after that cave-in business. 
That sort of fixed a lot of things. I like 
him. Joking aside, he’s got grit.” 

“T know that. But how did he ever 
get far enough down off his perch to 
interest himself in anybody in Troop 
Thirteen?” 

“Well, I guess it’s Corey. Anybody’d 
like Joe that once got to know him. I 
don’t know why, either. But that cave- 
in business just cleared up everything.” 

“Decent to you, is he?” 

“Yes, sir. You know Joe still goes up 
there to look after that lawn, just helping 
Hopewell with it, and to get flowers for 
the hospital, and I guess he and Hope- 
well talk quite a lot. Anyhow things are 
different. Hopewell’s been taking me 
out to the Hangman Creek swimming 
hole after supper. And he’s helped me 
with a fire making set, and I’ve been teaching him to throw 
a knife.” 

“T guess we can’t work on the scheme of showing Hopewell 
what real Scouting is, then.” 

“Yes, sir, we can. He says he’s been finding out. He 
says his own Troop is wrong about a lot of things—pack of 
snobs. And just now he wants to work with us.” 

‘“‘What’s that?” 

“Well, his own Troop sort of breaks up in the summer 
time—fellows away and all that—and since he got back 
from camp he’s lonesome. He says the only day he’s had 
any real fun was that one up in Indian canyon. And he 
says, too, that our Troop is about the only one in town 
that is doing any summer work. And he wants to do some 
advanced map work with Mr. Fielding. He’s been wonder- 
ing if you’d let him go on our hikes?” 

“Tell him yes! Tell him he can come along, and give 
all the instruction, and just about take charge. That way 
he’ll learn the part of Scouting he’s been weak on—helpful, 
friendly, kind—to Thomas Chessley. Tell him I'll give 
him all the chances to learn that part of Scouting that he 
wants.” 

It’s certainly a funny world. Here we’d been nearly 
hating him and he us, just because we didn’t know one 
another. And all it took to get the whole mess straightened 
out was for us to work together getting Scammon out of 
that hole. And now he and the Troop seemed to be adopting 
one another! 








(Continued on page 37) 
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EPENDABILITY! 

That one word truly characterized the position 
held by E. George Eflingwell, known to all 
throttle-pullers on the Mountain Division as 

Effie, tower operator at Lonesome. Clear eyes that did not 
blink or wince were Effie’s that watched over the inter- 
twining switches at Lonesome “Y.” His shift from six 
o’clock in the evening until three in the morning when the 
sky was. darkest, was known throughout the division as 
“the lonely watch at Lonesome.” 

He had no one to talk to. It was four miles from the 
double neat row of white cottages that housed the populace 
of Mesquite and, furthermore, the railroad authorities did 
not permit Effie to have visitors. The lonely watch at 
Lonesome. He could not read, there was no time, and he 
must be on the job. He must keep an unfailing eye out for 
an occasional rattler, now loaded with bleating cattle, or 
just a lifeless string of tanks, it made no difference, they all 
had to go through. And in order to get through they had 
to pass Lonesome “Y.” 

He always said a few words to the man whom he relieved, 
but from then it was utter silence until his relief appeared at 
three. Now and then he would hold silent mutual communi- 
cation with a passing hoghead by a certain wave of the 
hand. It made no difference whether it was a sixteen- 
wheeler, coughing and grunting up the slight grade toward 
the mountain run or the roaring eight-driver, shadowed 
by a long line of darkened Pullmans, all 
the hogheads would lean out of the cab to 
shake a friendly hand at Effie as their 
trains sped by the base of the tower, 

Dependability! 

That whole mountain division depended 
on Effie and he knew it. Effie was proud of 
his job. The switchboard before him was 
always spotless. Even the two. low-hang- 
ing, green-shaded lights received a careful 
dusting nightly. His desk chair was his 
throne. He was king of the mountain divi- 
sion. Everything must run like clock- 
work when Effie held the guiding hand, or 
not at all. It was not that he was con- 
cerned with the fact that the stock yards 
were waiting for cattle or that a gaping 
refinery was gasping for oil, more oil. No, 
it wasn’t that. The Mountain Division was 
Effie’s own. 

But that’s neither here nor there, even 
though it does explain one of Effie’s hidden 
qualities. Effie had a friend. A quiet, true 
friend. A friend who never spoke to him, 
yet sang to him all through the long night. 
A friend who never saw him yet who 
watched him closely as the dragging hours 
of the morning drew by. A friend who had 
no tongue, yet who told him all he wanted 
to know every night. A friend whose ex- 
pressionless face gazed at him from his desk 
hour after hour and assured him that all 
was well on the mountain division. 

It was Effie’s clock. 

It was a plain square mahogany box with 
a small, round, white face and silver hands. He knew 
that when these hands pointed to six forty-five, the 
long white beam of the westbound Pacific Flyer would 
flash into view and hurtle across the smooth steel into 
the twilight. Just as soon as the long minute hand had 
moved five points upward, the second section of the 
Flyer would swing around the curve and on the path 
behind its leader. Five more notches upward and the 
third and last section would shoot by in its never 
ending chase into the West. At seven forty-five, the 
hands told him that the Denver Limited was on time 
in its race eastward. So on through the night. The 
mahogany clock was Effie’s true friend through the 
lonely watch at Lonesome. The mountain division 
depended on Effie and Effie depended on his clock. 

That was why Effie had developed a peculiar affec- 
tion for his clock. It was the talk of the Mountain 
Division. Whenever Effie’s name was mentioned in 
the cab or in the pit, a casual reference ‘was always 
made to his clock. 

When Caswell, one of the day tower operators, acci- 
dentally dropped the little timepiece one day and pro- 
duced a fine hairlike scratch on the smooth mahogany 
surface, he nearly lost his job. He came near losing his 
head, too, when Effie found it out. It was only diplomacy 


on the part of the district roadmaster that kept the morale 
of the entire division from going to smash. 

That is how it came about that one summer night, Effie 
swung up over the winding path that was a short-cut from 
town, over and across the maze of tracks at the “Y” and 
stopped at the base of the tower to rest and mop his per- 
spiring brow. 

Caswell opened the door at the top of the steps and came 
out on the landing. 

“What’s the matter, Effie?” he called out genially, 
“‘Isn’t it hot enough for you?” 

“Gosh! I'll say so,” was Effie’s rejoinder, ‘“‘I guess 
summer’s here to stay, all right.” 

“You look like an old mop that’s ready to be wrung out,” 
laughed Caswell. ‘By the way, I’ve got a surprise for you. 
The division electric gang was down here to-day and they 
brought us a present. Come on up an’ see it.” 

Effie picked up his lunch pail and tucking his coat under 
his arm climbed upward to the door of the operating room. 
He stepped inside casually, then stood there, his pail dangling 
limpy by his side. A cloud of anger crossed his face. 


EATLY set up on the opposite wall of the room was a 

new electric clock. It was firmly bolted to the wall. 

A red second hand rotated slowly across the spotless white 

face that was illuminated by a small white-shaded light at 
the top of the walnut box that housed the mechanism . 





















He tried to see the little clock under his chair 


““Who ordered that thing?’’ he snorted, throwing down his 
coat. 

“You got me,’’ answered Caswell. 
here with an order to install it, that’s all I know. Well, it’s 
been hot as the dickens up here to-day, and I’m tired.” 


“The gang came up 
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“Yeah,’’ Effie grunted, but did not take his eyes from 
the new clock. 

“Well, I’m going, Effie. I left the night special cars on 
your desk. Good night, old man.” 

“G’night,” growled Effie, making a face at the offensive 
newcomer. 

Hanging up his coat and putting away his lunch, Effe 
procured his dustcloth and commenced his cleanup of engine 
smoke dust that formed a film over everything. 

Affectionately he picked up the little mahogany clock on 
his desk and carefully dusted it, breathing on the dial glass 
and polishing it with his handkerchief until it shone like a 
jewel. 

“Well, you’re still:here, old clock,” he said, addressing the 
time-piece. ‘‘And you’re going to stay here as long as I do.” 

The clock ticked back a merry answer that only Effie could 
understand, and he carefully replaced it. He went on with 
his dusting. 

With this task finished, he sat down and commenced to 
look over the night specials. As he shuffled the cards slowly, 
he suddenly stopped and whistled. 

“Well, we’re going to have to show some work to-night, 
old. boy,”’ again addressing his remarks to the clock. ‘See 
this card? It says, ‘12:15 A.M. Crest to Charlotteville. 
Double-header. ‘Three*bullets and buggy. Make up as 
train No. 361. Due at’ Lonesome “Y” at 12:22 A.M. To 
proceed via Cumberton. Call C. D. and confirm this 
order.’ You know what that means, old timer. That 
‘three bullets and buggy’ mean an armored train. They’re 
going to run some gold on this division to-night. And 
listen to this one. ‘West pass route blocked by bad wreck. 
Western Mail, train No. 27, will proceed by way of Lone- 
some “Y” on Mountain Division. Due at “Y” at 1:07 
A.M. Hold Western Mail at “Y” to give train No. 8, the 
Cannonball, right of way. Call C. D. and confirm this 
order.’ That’s fine! Well, we'll see what the chief dis- 
patcher has got to say about these. ”’ 

Effie reached out and commenced to pound the brass key 
on his desk before him. A few minutes later he had received 
his confirmation numbers and checks. Straightening out 
his cards for the night, he settled back in his chair. 

Twilight was fast descending on the upflung bluffs that 
sheltered Lonesome. Effie glanced at his clock. It was 
six-forty-three. He got to his feet and grasping two of the 
levers firmly, he shoved them far for- 
ward. He then walked over to the 
window on the track side, and leaning 
his elbows on the sill, leaned far out- 
ward. He glanced over his shoulder at 
his clock. Six forty-four and one-half. 
A faint wisp of smoke appeared above 
the tops of the pines far down the 
main line. 


FEW seconds later, the giant 
driver of the Pacific Flyer swung 
the long curve and shot down the 
straight stretch toward the “Y.”. Two 
short blasts of deep-toned steam 
music, roared out. Effie swung his 
arm in a wide arc as the first section 
of Pullmans and mail cars swept by, 
rocking the tower on its foundations. 
A goggled engineer leaned far out of 
the cab, as the speeding locomotive 
hurtled across the “Y” onto the 
mountain run, and waved a gauntleted 
hand in answer. His lips formed the 
words, “Hello, Effie.” As the last car 
shot by and rapidly receded in the dis- 
tance, the uniformed figure of a train- 
man stepped onto the rear platform 
and waved. Effie waved back and 
again leaned on his elbows, blowing 
small clouds of blue smoke into the 
early evening air. 

In just exactly five minutes by Ef- 
fie’s clock, the second section rounded 
the curve and sped by the tower, with 
the customary waves of greeting.  An- 
other five minutes and the third and 
last section raced by, bearing its 
precious cargo at a smashing speed toward the wide blue 
of the Pacific that lay beyond the frowning Rockies. Effie 
returned to his desk and sat down. 

And the evening passed on, uneventful and pleasant. The 
cool dank darkness of the mountains slowly crept in and 
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blanketed the little tower at Lonesome. Only the red, yellow 
and green bull’s-eyes of the semaphores dared to penetrate 
the mountain night. 


FFIE settled back in his chair and went through the 

night’s routine. Every now and then a grunting, groaning 
freight clanked past with long monotonous lines of cattle cars 
banging over the switches. 
Thumpety-thump, thump, 
thump, thumpety-thump, 
in steady rocking song, 
slowing down noticeably 
as the cars far up ahead 
began to feel the pull of 
the Mountain Division. 
But there was one song 
that did not slow down, 
that was the steady tick, 
tick, tick of Effie’s clock. 

Once he glanced upward 
at the electric clock. The 
two clocks coincided per- 
fectly. With a snort of 
disgust he arose from his 
chair and taking his ccat, 
hung it over the -lectric 
clock, completely covering 
it and blotting out its 
white light. 

“There!” he growled. 
“That'll take care of you.” 

The mahogany clock did 
not say anything but it 
seemed as though it ticked 
a bit faster in the joy of 
being returned to complete 
control of the Mountain 
Division at Lonesome. 

At eleven fifteen, Effie 
watched the long line of 
dimly lighted sleepers 
whirl by, as the Chicago 
Special roared on its way 
eastward. That was the 
last one for a while. There 
would now be a lull in the 
proceedings at Lonesome. 

Effie set the twoswitches 
for the next scheduled 
train, the bank train, and 
again settled back to gaze 
absently out of the open 
window beside his desk. 
up to its name. 

How long he sat there he did not know, but suddenly a 
queer tingling sensation began to creep up and down his 
spine. He wriggled his shoulders and rubbed his back 
against the chair. But it would not leave. Something was 
wrong! He could feel it! 

His muscles tightened! He felt his neck get hot under his 
turned back collar. He was being watched! 

He whirled around! There was no one in sight, he must 
be feeling things. But, no, it was still there, that queer, 
indescribable feeling that heralds disaster. 

He listened carefully. Only the merry ticking of the little 
mahogany clock broke the stillness of the night. Goose- 
pimples were appearing on his bare arms. He rubbed them 
vigorously. With a grunt, he leaned across to his key and 
opening the switch, commenced to call the chief dispatcher 
rapidly. 

The sounder ticked lifelessly. With a chill that paralyzed 
his spine he stopped! 

The line was down! He snapped forward alertly! Cut! 
It must be cut, there wasn’t a breath of wind stirring the 
night. Cut! Like a flash it came to him! The bank train! 
He yanked open the top drawer of his desk and his hand 
darted within! 

“Just a minute, young feller!” 

His finger tips were resting on the butt of the automatic, 
but—— 

“‘Don’t budge a muscle or make a move of any kind!” 

The voice behind him was calm, cool and deadly. 

Effie sat perfectly rigid in his chair, staring at the white 
face of his little clock. Footsteps sounded behind him. 
His mind raced! It was of no use! He was trapped! 

The cold chilly muzzle of a gun pressed into the back of 
his neck none too gently. 

“Stand up!” 

Effie got to his feet slowly. The gun jabbed impatiently. 

“Hurry! We ain’t got no time to waste. Now, stand 
against the wall.” 

Effie did as he was told without a word. 

“All right, you guys!” sang out the voice. ‘Come on up.” 

Footsteps, a herd of them, sounded on the stairway out- 
side and shuffled into the room. 

‘All set?” queried a new voice. 

“Everything slick as pie. Son, here, was fast asleep. Got 
wise when he found out his little clicking machine there was 
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Lonesome “Y”’ would now live 


out of order, but he was a little too slow gettin’ out that 
iron of hisn!”’ reassured the first voice. ‘‘Turn around, you!” 

Effie swung around, his eyes blazing angrily. 

Five masked figures stood ranged about him. Wicked 
looking six-shooters were levelled at him by three of the 
intruders. They were dressed in rough corduroy and high 
boots. Spurs betrayed the fact that they were all riders. 





The spokesman, a tall, lanky individual, slouched forward, 
thrusting his gun up in Effie’s stomach. 

“‘Let’s get down to business, young feller. 
does that money train go through here?” 

Effie compressed his lips and held his silence. The gun 
jabbed viciously. Still Effie was silent. An oath was the 
masked bandit’s comment. ‘ 

“We'll find a way to make you talk!” 

“Wait a minute, Rad,” snarled-one of the others. ‘“‘He 
don’t have to talk. It must be on his orders here some- 
where.” 

A short fat member of. the band crossed to the desk and 
began to toss the papers about.’ Finally he snatched up the 
special order card with a hoarse laugh. 

“Here it is.. Train No. 361. Due at Lonesome at 12:22. 
That’s the one, my boys.” 

Effie darted a quick look at the little mahogany clock. 
It laughed back and told him it was 11:47. 

“Oh well, we’re early enough,” remarked the leader. 
‘Might as well be comfortable.” . 

One of the masked men sank into a chair. The tall one 
again prodded Effie with the gun. 

““Come on, you. Sit down over there in your chair while 
we tie you up. We're not afraid of you, understand, but it 
would look more real to some passin’ engineer to see you 
sittin’ at your desk.” 

“What are you going todo?” asked Effie in astrained voice. 


What time 


A LOUD guffaw was his answer from the others sprawled 
about the little room. 

“Listen to ’im, boys,” snorted the tall one. “‘Why, my 
dear boy, we’re just goin’ to hold a prayer service right 
here in this room. Bandy, you pass the hat.” 

The others laughed again. at the rough sarcasm of the 
leader. 

‘“What are we goin’ to do, you young fool?” snarled the 
short one. ‘‘We’re goin’ to pile up your little bank train 
about a quarter of a mile down the gulch an’ while the crew 
is busy dyin’, we’re goin’ to help ourselves to any money 
that might be lyin’ around lost in the wreck. See?” 

Effie’s blood ran cold in his veins. 

“Pile it up? No! Listen to reason!” 

“Shet up!” barked the leader as he finished tying the 
knots tightly binding Effie to the chair, by his wrists and 
ankles. His feet were secured to the bottom round, leaving 
him in an extremely cramped position. 


Your Scoutmaster can tell you of a good way to get BOYS’ LIFE 


The spokesman slouched forward, thrusting his gun in Effie’s stomach 
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“But, I can stop her from here!” shouted Effie. “You 
don’t have to kill her crew that way! I’ll stop her!” 

“Stuff a gag in his face, Rad!” cut in the short one. “Do 
we look like a gang of fools? If we ever stopped her, with 
all the armored cars she’s got, what kind of a show would 
we have? Yah! We're liable to! We'd all be killed! 
Ain’t you got no feelin’s for poor unsuspectin’ guys like us? 
Oh! We'll stop her, all 
right, but she’ll be on her 
side in the ditch when 
we do!” 

A groan escaped Effie as 
the gag was shoved into 
his mouth. The others sat 
down and began to talk 
again among themselves. 
Effie tried to think of a 
way out but it was useless. 
He was helpless! Within 
the next half hour the 
bank train would roar by 
the tower to the destruc- 
tion that awaited it in the 
gulch below. The first 
wreck on the Mountain 
Division since Effie had 
taken the job! He strug- 
gled with his bonds but he 
was tightly tied and unable 
to even wiggle his hands. 


E CLOSED his eyes 

and gritted his teeth 
firmly. A picture of torn 
and twisted wreckage of 
the bank train flashed be- 
fore him and cold sweat 
broke out in huge drops on 
his brow. Suddenly he 
twisted his head over to 
one side and listened. 
What was the matter? 
The others were talking 
and did not notice his 
strange look. 

He tried to concentrate. 
Something! Something! 
What was the matter, 
anyway? Something was 
—why, the little mahog- 
any clock was stopped! 

He strained his ears and 
listened for the steady ticking. It was not there. The 
clock had stopped. He opened his eyes and stared at it. 

Eleven forty-seven! It was still eleven forty-seven! He 
closed his eyes again and counted off the seconds to him- 
self. When he reached one hundred and twenty, he opened 
his eyes and looked again. Still eleven forty-seven! The 
little mahogany clock was stopped. 

A ray of hope, a message of help, shot across his mind. He 
settled back in his chair. Working silently at his bonds, he 
tried to loosen them. They were too tight! 

Finally the leader arose to his feet. 

“‘All right, Bandy, I guess there won’t be anything else 
along now for a while. Better go down the line an’ pile up 
them ties. An’ be sure you pile ’em on the outbound 
rail.” 

Bandy yawned and stretched. 

“We got plenty of time, Rad,” he drawled. 
where’s yer clock?” 

Effie nodded toward the desk. 
silently glared at the bandits. 

“Almost ten minutes of twelve,” broke in the short 
bandit. ‘We got plenty of time, chief. Better take it easy. 
We don’t want any passin’ freight spottin’ them ties. Better 
wait until about ten minutes past.” 

The chief shrugged his shoulders. 

“All right. It don’t make no difference to me as long as 
you make sure them ties are in place on time.” 

They began to talk again in monotones. 

Effie counted seconds silently, praying. Fifty-eight, 
fifty-nine, sixteen minutes—one, two, three, four——. The 
other talked on; Effie watched. 

It must be quarter past by now! 

Suddenly he straightened and listened intently. Yes: 
There it was again! The far off roar of a battling steam 
exhaust! For just a fleeting instant it was audible as the 
onrushing train sped through an open vale in the woods, and 
then died away as quickly. Huge drops of sweat stood out 
on Effie’s brow. It was the bank train! 

The sudden far off tone of a chime whistle sounded through 
the night. The five men leaped to their feet simultaneously. 

Cursing loudly, the leader snatched up the clock and 
pressed it to his ear. 

“Stopped!” he snarled, as he hurled it to the floor. It 
struck with a tinkle of breaking glass and rolled beneath 
Effie’s chair. He whirled on Effie. 

(Concluded on page 45) 


“Say, kid, 


The mahogany clock 
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A Weapon of Warfare 

PRESIDENT HOOVER, speaking on Armis- 

tice Day, made a revolutionary suggestion: 
“For many years,” he said, “‘and born of a 
poignant personal experience, I have held that 
food ships should be made free of any interfer- 
ence in times of war. I would place all vessels 
laden solely with food supplies on the same 
footing as hospital ships. The time has come 
when we should remove starvation of women 
and children from the weapons of warfare.” 


Most young men and boys think of war in 
romantic terms—high patriotic endeavor, chiv- 
alry, excitement, bravery, sacrifice. To them it 


would seem absurd that we should characterize 
as revolutionary a suggestion that “we should 
remove starvation of women and children from 
the weapons of warfare.” 

The comment of the old-time warrior: “TI 
make war on men” is no longer possible in our 
very complicated modern inter-dependence, and 
the reach and effect of modern weapons of war- 
fare. There are very few nations in existence 
to-day that can close their frontiers and con- 
tinue to live sufficient unto themselves. A nation 
like England that makes its living by industrial 
pursuits, buys most of its food abroad. In the 
World War, the deciding factor was really the 
blockade on the Central Powers. In our own 
civil war, bottling up the commercial outlets of 
the Southern States had an important effect on 
the outcome. As a result malnutrition, if not 
starvation, cut into the resistence of the civilian 
population. 

President Hoover, better than any man 
living knows the suffering actual want of food 
has occasioned in war. 
man, for he marshalled the food resources of 
the Allies in the World War, what a force it can 
be in deciding the issues of a war. All his life 
he has been interested in the welfare of children. 
He knows that America has, the least of all 
nations, to fear a food blockade. That he makes 
this suggestion speaks eloquently for his humani- 
tarianism. Indeed, this statement, coupled with 
his promise, “We will reduce our naval strength 
in proportion to any other. Having said that, it 


only remains for others to say how low they will 
go. It cannot be too low for us”—puts America 
again in the forefront as a leader in the move- 
ment of world humanity and peace. 
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What Modern Warfare Is 
MODERN warfare, at its best is a terrible 


thing. Once upon a time when small 
bodies of men and individuals were pitted against 
each other, there may have been in it an indi- 
vidual element of high skill and spirit when the 
combatants met. The only vestige of that 
which remains is perhaps in the air, where indi- 
vidual planes meet, turn, bank, and loop for 
positions in which they can shoot their enemy 
down. Even here the development of formation 
flying must, in the course of time, take from that 
sense of individual errantry. 

Great cannons that throw tons of steel ten to 
fifty miles away, the massing of fire—drum 
fire—that can reduce a given area to a shambles, 
poison gas, liquid fire, barbed wire, deep trenches, 
tanks, air bombs, have not only made warfare a 
duel between the resources and ingenuity of 
whole nations—it has made noncombatants, 
men and women and children, and the work 
they can do to keep the armies supplied with 
munitions, an essential part of the fighting 
strength of the nation. Modern warfare, ina 
word, is not only two armies manoeuvering in 
the field—it is the resources and morale of 
whole nations pitted against each other. Every 
center of population becomes an important 
point in preserving war supplies and war morale 
—and it was on some such ground that a plea 





What Kind of School Is Best? 


WE TAKE a great deal of pleasure in beginning 
publication with this issue of a new series of 
articles by Myron M. Stearns dealing with the 
secondary schools. The series on colleges and on 
the vocations that Mr. Stearns previously pre- 
sented through the pages of this magazine have 
proved phenomenally popular. BOYS’ LIFE has 
always felt that its readers look to its pages for 
more than. entertainment. 

While to most of our readers college and the 
* choice of a profession are somewhat in the future, 
* to a great majority of them the new series will 
: have a direct appeal. Are you getting the most 
out of High School? What are the essentials that 
you would be getting if you were in one of our 
famous private schools or a military school? Are 
you missing something and, if so, how can you 
remedy it? After all, school at the very best can 
only give you an opportunity. On what you do 
will depend the extent to which you make that 
opportunity your own. 











He also knows as no’ 


for justification was sought for bombardment 
by air and land of many places far from the 
theater of activities in the World War. 





Will Wars End? 


WE HAVE little faith, however, in the idea 
that war can be banished from the practice 
English, 
French, and German combatants—two recent 
best sellers among the latter—have written of 


of nations by picturing its terrors. 


their experiences as stark horror. The author 
of one of the German books, “All Quiet on the 
Western Front” has found it more vonvenient 
to leave his country because of the bitter feeling 
that he has aroused among those who accuse him 
of being a propagandist in the cause of pacifism. 
That sombre picture of war that he draws is 
probably true of war as the author saw it, but we 
have grave doubts that it will carry us an inch 
nearer peace. Horror, danger, fear, hardships 
have only acted as a spur to a spirited youth. 
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A suggestion, such as that made by President 
Hoover, to which we have referred, is far more 
likely to carry us nearer to the goal of world 
peace, for it appeals to our innate chivalry. The 
problem of peace, after all, is one simply of at- 
titude. Slowly our attitude is changing, as it 
has changed in many other respects. A few 
years ago with a vast continent before us—a new 
and unexplored land running over with game, 
adventure called us in hunting, and mining and 
exploring. We destroyed more than we built; 
we took more than we could give. To-day as 
a nation our great adventure is in conserving 
and building up. A similar transformation in 
the attitude between nation and nation is taking 
place slowly in the world. The day of the 
predatory kingdom is gone; the knell of the 
empire builder has been sounded. We think of 
other nations as people to be helped, not to be 
licked and exploited. The wealth of other 
nations move us not to envy but to spirited 
rivalry and emprise. All this has not been fully 
accomplished, of course, but the attitude of the 
nations of the world is swinging around, and the 
day will surely come when we will look back on 
war as we look back on the family vendettas 
and duels of yesterday—as some strange and 
interesting, but antiquated custom, romantic in 
contemplation, and good material every now 
and then to embody in fiction, narratives. May 
that day come to us on the wings of speed! 





Is It An Illusion? 
I IS a long cry between a great scout and the 


New York Stock Exchange. The latter 
typifies the last word in urban development 
with its great market places; the former is the 
essence of everything rural. Yet back of the 
great pioneering movement that flowed out from 
our eastern seaboard and settled what seemed 
then the limitless west, was a land hunger. 
People wanted their own lands, sometimes with 
lots of elbow room, more frequently in the com- 
munity spirit. In the latter, as the community 
grew, naturally the land became more and more 
valuable—developing very frequently into what 
is called land booms, where prices skyrocket, with 
the inevitable slide when the bubble was pricked. 

It is not on this account alone that our minds 
have dwelt on this seeming contrast during the 
days when the newspapers were writing (as they 
did recently) an obituary in flaming headlines 
to a stock market boom that had crashed. We 
were thinking rather of what Major Frederick 
R. Burnham, Honorary Scout and occasional 
contributor to Boys’ Lire, had to say about a 
land boom in Los Angeles in his book of peerless 
Scout adventure—‘‘Scouting on Two Con- 
tinents.”” In his early days, having made a 
few gold and silver strikes, he had bought an 
orange grove in Pasadena. A boom had over- 
taken it, and in common with others, he had 
split up his grove and sold them as lots. In the 
midst of this price appreciation, however, he 
had packed up and gone on another mining 
adventure. “The land boom had burst” he 
writes, “and the bunch of mortgages and notes 
I had acquired in selling lots from my orange 
grove was about as valuable as the tumble-weeds 
on a Kansas farm. I turned south . . . to see 
if the financial blizzard had blown away every 
crumb of my life savings. Upon our arrival in 
Pasadena we found the same sun shining as of 
old and the same acres still in place. Every- 
thing that had happened was in man’s minds. 
The decimal point had hopped over on the wrong 
side of some of the valuation figures; therefore, 
certain people had to go to work. Most of us 
had been claiming equities we had never earned, 
although we made a great outcry when our paper 
profits vanished. There was hardly a soul of us 
who had not lost a million.” If we had written 
that last sentence, we could never have refrained 
from adding an exclamation mark! 
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The Scout World 


By James E. West 


Gold Honor Medal Award 


HE National Court of Honor has 

awarded six gold honor medals to Scouts 

for rescues made at the risk of their 

own lives. The following are the names 
of the Scouts so honored, with a brief account of 
the action which has been recognized by the 
National Court of Honor:— 

Henry C. Dean, aged 10, First Class Scout of 
Troop 40 of Magnolia, Minn., and Robert Brooks, 
aged 14, First Class Scout of Troop 40, Magnolia, 
Minn. While at the Troop encampment at 
Indian Lake, the Scoutmaster was teaching some 
of the younger boys to swim, using two inner tubes 
which were blown up. In attempting to get into 











a boat, he upset it, throw- 
ing four Scouts who were 
in it into the water. Three 
of them could not swim. 
Brooks was at the time 
swimming behind the boat 
holding on to the anchor 
rope. Both Brooks and 
Dean were not very strong 
swimmers, but good enough 
to have qualified for First- 
Class test. Brooks started 
for the shore to get a boat, 
overtaking the Scoutmaster 
who was evidently dazed 
by the accident and swim- 
ming feebly. Brooks tried 
to help him but the Scout 

master becoming exhausted, 
began to sink and to draw 
Brooks down with him. 
Brooks tried his best to 
get the Scoutmaster ashore, 
but a large wave struck 
the two struggling figures 


and the Scoutmaster disap- country 









Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, as Governor of Porto Rico, 
becomes Honorary President of the Boy Scouts of that 


Washington, D. C., Boy Scouts laying a wreath at the tomb 


of the Unknown Soldier on Armistice Day 


the water was deep, pushed Miss Corbett and 
another young woman out of the boat. Miss 
Corbett disappeared going down to the bottom of the 
river. The other woman was rescued by the others 
in the party. Scout Hearn with a companion was 
in a rowboat about 200 yards up the river when he 
heard the calls for help. A number of people came 
up in boats, but no one realized that Miss Cor- 
bett was still under water, believing that all the 
excitement was about the young woman who had 
been rescued. The Scout, however, understood, and 
began diving, endeavoring to locate the young 
woman. There was a current in the river and. she 
drifted down the bottom, a considerable distance 
away. It was only after much diving that she was 
located in eight or nine feet of water. After con- 
siderable work and effort Scout Hearn succeeded 
in raising her and towing her to the boat, where 








ae 





her in. She had been 
under water for about 
twelve minutes. It took 
nearly an hour’s work to 
revive her. She was taken 
to the hospital upon her 
recovery, where she re- 
mained for two days. 
John Rothfuss 
Life Scout of Troop 89 of 
Sylvania, Ohio, rescued 
Alice and Sophia Jan- 
kowski, two young 


others assisted in getting 














Troop No. 26, Akron, Ohio, rewarded 


for its efficiency record with a ride in 
the new Firestone plane 


women, from drowning 
in Gerald Lake. This 
is a quarry pool. The 











peared. Brooks 
dived several times, 
but could not reach 
him. He was ex- 
hausted when he 
reached shore but 
was able to run 
around to the camp 
and get a boat. 

In the meantime, 
Scout Dean coming 
up after being 
thrown into the 
water, saw the 
others struggling to 
climb on to the 
capsized boat 
which, as a result, 
kept turning in 
the water. When 
Dean steadied the 
overthrown boat, it was almost completely filled with 
water, only the point of the stern being free. He got the 
other boys to climb on his back and from it to the stern 
of the boat. It was necessary then for him to dive and 
bring up the anchor, after which he began to swim to the 
shore, pulling the boat behind him. The wind and the 
waves carrying the boat out of its course, made it necessary 
for him to swim about a half mile in this way. After he 
reached the shore, Scout Dean fainted three times from 
exhaustion on his way to the camp. 

Charles Bieler, Second Class Scout of Troop 25 of Jersey 
City, N. J., rescued Eileen Carter, aged 9 from drowning. 
The child and her father were in swimming in the bay near 
Atlantic Highlands. The waves from a passing boat caused 
the girl to swallow water and she was frightened and seized 
her father with a drowning grip. He was unable to hold her 
up and went under. The Scout went to their rescue, relieved 
the father of the girl and brought them both to shallow water. 
The Scout was exhausted by the struggle and it was neces- 
sary to give artificial respiration to the two victims. The 
Scout refused to give his name, saying it was a Boy Scout’s 
(luty to do what he did, but it waselater discovered. 

Leonard Banyea, Second Class Scout of Troop 17 of 
Windsor, Vt., saved Leslie Harrington, aged 14 from drown- 
ing in Silver Lake. Harrington with a group of boys was 
in swimming. They were half way across the lake when he 
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Five boys in the University Hospital at 
Columbia, Mo., who recently became 
Scouts 








Troop No. 4 of Quincy, Ill., built this cabin for its use. 
The outside is papered with magazine covers 


two girls had been seized with cramps, and had 
gone down while swimming there alone. The 
Scout heard their cries, ran about 200 feet and 
dove in. He rescued Alice first, swimming with 
her to shore, then went back for the other girl, 
whom he brought to safety. Alice was uncon- 
scious and the Scout administered artificial 
respiration for about one-half hour before 
he was able to bring her to consciousness. 
Scout Rothfuss said, when commended for his 
bravery, that his action was not prompted so 
much by bravery as by necessity. In an edi- 
torial comment the “Toledo Blade,” said: 
“That was an honest and candid confession. 
The Scout saw that a life saving job had to be 
done. Having been prepared by training to 
meet the emergency, he did it quickly and 
efficiently. His modesty is commendable, but 
his work, nevertheless, was heroic.” 





Scouting in New London 


u | ‘HE Chief Scout Executives recently visited 
New London to take part in a Council 
Rally in connection with their financial 














from Governor Caulfield of Missouri 


became suddenly exhausted and called for help. The others 
thought that he was joking, but the Scout realized that the 
boy was in trouble, when he heard the call for help. Scout 
Banyea was on shore when the accident occurred and swam 
out to the struggling boy, who had gone down twice, and 
brought him in safely. 

Scout Franklin Hearn, Life Scout of Troop 13 of 
Toledo, Ohio, rescued Miss Mildred Corbett from drowning. 
The accident occurred in a river. There were five persons 
in a boat. One of the men in the boat, not knowing that 


Sixteen Eagle Scouts of Kansas City, Mo., who received their Eagle Badges 


campaign. It was the first time since the 
World Jamboree that he has had the op- 
portunity of again meeting with a large 
number of Scouts in their home town, and 
he was glad to note the part they played 
during the evening. 

During the course of the dinner, 
Scouts representing each of the Troops 
of the city came on the platform one by 
one and briefly gave the number of the 
Troop represented, the organization 
sponsoring it, the date of its organi- 
zation, the number of Scouts in the 
Troop and the various factors of Scout- 
ing that helped the Scouts in their Troop. 

During the evening, the Chief Scout 
Executive also had the great pleasure 
of presenting Eagle Scout Badges to Robert 
E. Cutts of Troop 3, Norman Breenan of 
Troop No. 5, Clark Turner of Troop No. 
5, Paul Hickey off Troop No. 10 and Joseph Miller, Jr. of 
Troop No. 20, as well as a five-year service pin to Scout- 
master Frank S. Smith of Troop 12 





Indian Sign Language 


E popular author of “‘ Universal Indian Sign Language,” 

Mr. William Tomkins has recently been spending a 

great deal of time in the East in visiting Councils and in- 

teresting Scouts in this ancient method of communication 
(Concluded on page 61) 
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hat’s New in the News 











AROLD FINLEY of McConnellsville, Ohio, B GRAY of San Francisco, shows two exhibitions of stamps he showed at the 
started school at six, graduated at nine, re- Convention of the Philathetic Society. On the left is his “newspaper” with 


ceived his high school diploma at thirteen, and is stamps illustrating the news of the world. On the right is his stamp circus 
now a freshman in Northwestern University 


‘AGLE SCOUT HUNTER ROUSE of To- 

ledo, Ohio is now studying in Germany, having 

been awarded a special scholarship from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 





T# E winners of the International Oratorical Contest meet President OUGLASTON, Long Island, is a thriving little community, and 
Hoover. (Left to Right) Roberto Ortiz of Mexico, 3rd prize; Roch 28 : Charlie Bacon and friends are publishing a litile weekly paper 
R. Pinard of Canada, rst prize, the President, and Herbert Schaumann Be s 3 containing news of interest to residents 
of Germany, 2nd prize : : 


'HRISTY MAGRATH with his Lucas Duration 

Model plane which won the twin pusher first prize 

of the Jumor Aviation Club of St. Louis. The plane 

flew eight minutes. Other entrants successfully entered 

this model, plans of which appeared in Boys’ Lrre for 
June, 1929 





BERT DUNKELBERG, fifteen years old, of Waterloo, Iowa, is 
probably the youngest official church organist in the country. He 
plays at the St. Marks Episcopal Church 


'HESE New York school boys, whose average age is twelve years, 
were busy weeks before Christmas making toys and useful articles 




















COUT WALTER CHISHOLM, thirteen years old, of Malden, 

HE horse may go but the bike goes on forever. If you don’t believe FPIFTEEN-year-old Boyd Jones of Amarillo, Texas, Massachusetts, is the friend of every boy in his town for he has 

it look at this start of the Inglewood, California “obstacle” “ who rode his horse to New York all the way from ingeniously erected a roller coaster and other entertaining para- 
bicycle race his home phernalia in his back yard 
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The front pi- 
azza facing 
camp. Details 
of the door 
were described 
in Boys’ LirE 
for March, 
1929 





Another year has circled ’round 

And we again are gathered here (at Boys’ Lire New Year’s 
feast) 

To swell the note of joy and gladness (Scout cheers) 

To the love that crowns the year. 


HAT’S the hymn that we used to sing at Sunday 

School on New Year’s Day. At ledst, it was 
something like 

that, and when 

I began to write this arti- 
cle, that old hymn tune 
hummed in my ears, and 
with it came all the happy 
thoughts which should 
come on such an occasion. 
I remembered all those 
thousands of boys over in 
England in the rainy camp 
at Arrowe Park, so I here 
and now wish them each 
and every one a Happy 
New Year, good Scouting 
and many returns of the 
day. I also remembered all 
the splendid Englishmen 
and other grownups I met 
over there from all parts of 
the world, including the 
Prince of Wales, Baden- 
Powell and his merrie men, 
fine fellows and good Scouts, 
and I wish them each and 
every one a Happy New 
Year and many returns of 
the day. I also remem- 
bered all the Scout Execu- 
tives I met on the Hudson 
the other night and to them 
and all Executives I send 
the same wish. I must not 
forget the good Scout people 











up at Detroit who enter- 





A cozy and 
ample fireplace 
at the east end 
of the room. A 
great place to 
chum up to in 
ithe evening 





An Oriole’s Nest in Y our 


By Dan Beard i 


a Happy New Year to all of them! If I have forgotten any 
group, why twice Happy New Year to them. By the frozen 
eye of the Fish God of the Siwash, I declare, admit and 
certify that we are now one big family. 

The trouble with us magazine writers is that we must 
write so far ahead of publication that it requires all the 
power of imagination to get the proper atmosphere for our 
stories. For instance, I am writing this New Year’s article 






































ouncil Cabin 


on Hallowe’en. Hallowe’en! Just think of the trouble I 
am in with all the little Hallowe’en goblins trying to tempt 
me to leave my work and go out and annoy my neighbors 
by removing their gates and playing other foolish pranks 
on them, tying their doorknobs to the pillar of the porch, 
so that they will be unable to open their own front doors to 
catch me, or borrowing the barber’s pole and putting ‘it in 
front of the broker’s shop where notes are shaved; or taking 
the door mat with “Welcome Home”’ on it and placing it 
in front of the door to the jail; or removing from the ferry 
boat the sign which says, “‘ Life Preservers Under the Seats” 
and hanging it in a restaurant over the sign ‘Baked Beans 
15c”; or changing the spelling of Board of Education to read 
“Bored of Education.” 


ES, yes, these wicked little Hallowe’en goblins are putting 

all sorts of beans up my nose and evil thoughts in my 
mind; but I will bottle the rascals up, cork the bottle and 
throw it in the Mahwah River where, if they escape, the 
ecutocksé* may raise Cain among the catfish, suckers and 
pickerel. It is these same escaped goblins that are wont 
to hitch sticks, old shoes and broken bottles on fishermen’s 
hooks, for the goblins delight to hear the naughty things the 
wicked fishermen say when they think they have a fish, but 
only bring one of these objects to the surface. 

But, shoo !—Scat !—Beat it !—Ah-say-aye!—How strangely 
those goblins resemble my neighbors’ boys. But never mind, 
New Year is my topic and I refused to be side-tracked. 
However, be it known that if we can get rid of those wicked 
goblins, there is always a host of good fairies hovering around 
on Hallowe’en, and I am now catching them, putting them 
in Mason jars and screwing the lids on tight to keep until 
New Year’s Day. Everybody versed in the laws of Fairy- 
land knows that fairies will live an indefinite time without 
fresh air, if confined in Mason jars. 

These jars will be opened on New Year’s morn, and each 
little deah-ge-tas (good fairy) will then be allowed to speed 
on its way and carry the message of good 
cheer, good luck and greetings to my 
readers and their friends, to the Four 
Winds and the ends of the earth. 


Where hae ye been, ye iile womayne 
These three lang nights frae hame; 





tained me so royally, and 
the two thousand Boy 


(Above) The Orioles nest (right) 
the corner stairs leading ,to the 
Scouts who met me there, Orioles’ Nest. Note arrangement 
in spite of the driving rain % he two sets of log jotsts to 
and blustering winds. I each other 
want to say to them that, 
while at this time I have no disconcerting cheese box 
known as “Mike” hanging in front of me while I dictate, 
that, nevertheless, my talk will be broadcast through the 
medium of Boys’ Lire and the printing press, aided and 
abetted by the United States Mail, steam boats, steam 
cars, airplanes and ocean liners. 

You see, after visiting and talking to all those Scouts on 
the other side of the water, I learned that through Boys’ Lire 
I am talking to the Scouts all over the world. So Happy 
New Year to my American Scouts, Happy New Year to my 
friends in Ceylon, in Japan, in Norway, Denmark and 
Sweden, in Germany, France, Great Britain and Hindustan, 
to the Scouts in Spain and the Balkan Countries, South 
America, North and South Africa, Australia, New Zealand— 
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It fears me muckle ye hae seen 
What gude man ne’er yet saw; 
It fears me muckle ye hae been 
Where the gray cock never craw. 


Thus sang the Ettrick Shepherd in 
Scotland about his weird, weird witch 
wife, who with a lot of other old hags 
used to go to Maisry’s cot and put her 
foot in the black cruik-shell, say the 
magic word and fly out of the lum (chim- 
ney). That was in the days of long ago, 
when it was no uncommon thing for a 
fellow to see witches, astride of- brooms, 
flying across the face of the moon, on 
New Year’s night on their journeys in 


* Indian name for goblins. 
(Concluded on page 47) 








Mississippi Miles 


PART III 


T WAS the first birchbark canoe that Miles had ever 
seen and he gazed at it with keen appreciation. Here 
was no crude dugout, there was nothing savage in 
this superb craftsmanship and graceful line. The 

thought came to him that it was no mean race that could 
evolve a thing at once so fit and beautiful. Bouteillier, the 
voyageur, had made it for them, getting it ready against 
their arrival at Alton, just above St. Louis, where the coffee- 
hued floor of the Big Muddy, the Missouri River, surged 
into the clear water of his own Mississippi. Wild Bill had 
sent word to Bouteillier long ago to build the canoe and the 
Canadian showed it to them with pride. A Taensas Indian 
had helped him with the gumming of the seams, the model 
was essentially Algonquin, but it was Bouteillier’s work 
and he watched Miles with a smile as the latter looked at 
the light, firm framework and the skin of chosen birchbark, 
its sections cut with the precision of an expert, the same 
sealed neatly with red gum applied so evenly and smoothly 
that it acted as a design. From rounding bottom, along the 
graceful swell of its run, the upcurving prow and stern, 
every line was sweet, designed for 
speed and balance and buoyancy. 

It was twenty-eight feet long 
and it lay unlaunched on the grass 
outside Bouteillier’s shack. One 
man could pick it up and pack it 
over a portage. It was fragile, yet 
with proper handling it was 
staunch. Its skin could be re- 
paired wherever birches grew and 
resin flowed. It could be driven 
against hard winds ahead, deep 
laden, or it could flash down 
foaming rapids responsive to the 
least flirt of the blades. 

“Some like elm-bark canoe,” 
said Bouteillier, his teeth white in 
his bronzed face, weathered and 
wrinkled. The voyageur looked 
something like a beaver, a good- 
natured Old Man beaver, Miles 
fancied. ‘Moi, I take the birch. 
Toujours. She eesfeenish. I hav’ 
ze paddles. Now we try her in 
the wataire, bien? I tell you she 
weel float true.” 

Wild Bill stooped and picked up 
the canoe, swinging it overhead, 
carrying it down to the river with his head and 
shoulders inside, launching it with a twist of body 
and arms that set it on the water as lightly as if it 
had been a feather floating down. It swam true, 
its image doubled in the stream. The voyageur 
brought paddles and stepped lithely in to kneel 
at the prow while Wild Bill took the stern and 
the two sent the craft along in surging strokes 
that showed no especial effort of energy but sped 
the light vessel along with even precision. 

Miles was a little timid about his first essay. Wild Bill 
showed him where and how to step and he took his place 
without comment. 

“You'll git the hang of it soon,” said the trapper. He 
exchanged a look with the voyageur, who nodded slightly. 

Tige and Loup had been left ashore where they ran up 
and down watching the canoe. Loup was trained as pas- 
senger, Tige would follow his example. Wild Bill praised 
the canoe and Bouteillier’s homely face lit up with pleasure. 

“She is douce,” he said. “I weel say that. An’ she 
weel hold the t’ree of us an’ /es chiens, weeth the packs. 
She is stout cette bateau la. Now I go cook those prairie 
cheecken I promise you.” 

‘“‘He’s comin’ with us, Miles, fur as the Kickapoo River,” 
said Wild Bill. “Jines with some voyageurs there every year. 
Spends his winters close to St. Louis. He w’udn’t promise 
me he’d come till he’d seen you. When you got to travel 
as close as you do in a canoe, Miles, you want to be sure 
of yore comp’ny. Not thet he doubted my judgment but 
who’d suit me might not him. He’s a good man. [ ain’t 
tellin’ him none erbout the calumet but it ain’t becos I 
don’t trust him. It ain’t necessary, thet’s all. We're jest 
trappers as fur as Alma, anyway. We’ll work the tributaries 
an’ mebbe we kin throw ’em off our trail. At Alma we find 
the Great Spirit Bluff. Got a rocky top thet looks a heap 
like a head. Somewheres up there we got to locate the 
carvings. 

“Meantime, Bouteillier knows more Chippewa than I 
do an’ he kin teach you. Me too, fet thet matter. It’s a 
good thing to understand the tongues. It’s saved my life 
afore now with the Sioux. I don’t look fer any trubble this 
side of the big falls. I git erlong with Injuns as a rule an’ 


A Synopsis of this story appears on page 52 



































we’ve got trade an’ gift 
goods. But thet Black 
Hawk affair is like to be 
still smoulderin’. Like a 
fire thet starts in the 
pine needles an’ mast 
an’ burns erlong ’thout 
bein’ noticed till a big 
wind starts it rampin’. 
“They took Black 
Hawk prisoner. Muk-a- 
tah-mish o kad-kack was 
his Injun name. He was 
an old man and he died 
in captivity. He’s gota 


It flashed down the foaming rapids responsive to the 
least flirt of the blades 


nephew, Nah-se-us-kuk, Whirling Thunder, who hates all the 
whites, though he’s a wise man an’ bides his time. He’s a 
priest as well as sachem. I heerd him talk once to Cunnel 
Zach’ Taylor. Told him the Big River belonged to them an’ 
thet the Meche Sepe, as the Algonquins call,it, w’ud rise an’ 
sweep erway all the white men. There’s bin some bad 
floods an’ every one of ’em makes them believe more strongly 
that the Great Spirit of the Waters is on their side. Then 
there’s Keokuk. He’s a crafty an’ fierce old sachem. It 
ain’t so much the trappers they object to, or the traders 
becos of the things they git from them, but they see the towns 
an’ cities growin’ up erlong the river, they watch the big 
steamers an’ the flatboats an’ keel boats an’ it makes ’em 
feel crowded. I don’t know as I blame ’em. The land is 
their birthright. The white man’s the stronger an’ he'll 
take the land but we sh’ud treat ’em right. Not lie to ’em. 
They hate a forked tongue. 

“‘T’ll show you Battle Hollow five miles below Bad Axe 
River where they defeated the Sacs an’ the Foxes who are 
first cousins to the Chippewas. Here comes Bouteillier. 
He’s a fine cook. We'll hev a good trip. Now we’ve got 
the canoe we’ll start termorrer at sunrise.” 


[t WAS a trip full of fascination for Miles, their method of 

travel in the canoe that went so smoothly propelled by 
the skill of Wild Bill and the voyageur. He learned to paddle, 
he learned the ways of the twisting river and the methods 
of hugging the slack waters and taking advantage of the 
eddies. They went steadily on, portaging here and there, 
passing Keokuk and Nauvoo, the Mormon settlement under 
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a majestic bluff, they voyaged between green islands scat- 
tered here and there, they passed the mouths of many 
rivers, Des Moines, Skunk, Iowa, and fought their way 
for several miles of the Rock Island Rapids. Still Wild 
Bill held on. 

There was no signs of pursuit, either by Pikatik 
or the white men who they thought had employed 
him. This was not conclusive. The breed might 
well keep the trail but, as Wild Bill said to Miles, 
they had given him tough going to emulate. The 
trapper and the voyageur seemed tireless. Miles 
marveled at their endurance, the unceasing vigor 
of their strokes and the manner in which each 
seemed to simultaneously know what to do and 
where to go. They passed small settlements and 
larger towns, the bluffs began to melt into prairies. 

“We'll git to cliffs agen soon,” said Wild Bill one morn- 
ing as they broke camp. ‘Comin’ to the oldest town on the 
river, Prairie Dog Town. Eh, Bouteillier?” 

“Oui. Prairie du Chien where the good Pere Marquette 
saw the prairie dog that leev with the rattlesnake an’ the 
owl. Fort Crawford ees there. An’ the rocks begin.” 

That day Miles sat wondering at the picturesque grandeur 
they passed on either hand. High bluffs of rock or sandstone, 
battlemented and domes and pinnacled. Often they were 
weather carven into the guise of gigantic and grotesque 
images. The cliffs towered up to six hundred feet in places, 
stained by mineral deposits, crowned with dense clumps of 
chestnut and oak. 

“Wisconsin River,” announced Wild Bill. ‘‘We 
go in here. Kickapoo River runs inter it. Tradin’ 
posts all the way up an’ good trappin’. Reckon 
we'll do a li'l afore we go on to Alma. Li’ble to 
run inter some Injuns. Lived here a mighty long 
time. Used to live in caves. I’ve seen their picter 
carvin’s on the walls. Now they live in birch an’ 
skin teepees with some bark houses. They say 
Nah-se-us-kuk has his big Medicine Lodge some- 
wheres between the rivers. There’s a heap of ’em 
flowin’ all which ways. A Sauk Nation used to 
hev a big village on the Yeller River.” 


cs 


HE voyageur corroborated. These were his 
especial grounds. He would leave them before 
they returned to the Mississippi. Bouteillier was not 
usually taciturn. He loved to talk and he loved to sing, but 
now he said little. Miles gathered that he considered the 
tribes inclined to be unsettled but did not want to say too 
much about it. 

They paddled and portaged through rocky gorges and 
between high-wooded banks, looking for otter and mink 
sign, halting sometimes for two days, setting traps with 
Miles becoming initiated into the ways of the game, the 
methods of disguising man scent and presence. He fleshed 
and skinned while the two men set traps or visited them, 
making ‘“‘boards” on which to stretch the pelts, fur side 
out, kept pliable with deer’s brains, treated with alum and 
arsenic; muskrat, mink, otter and beaver. 

They were in the wilderness, though there were trails in it 
used by trappers, white and Indian. It was a curious thing 
that they had seen no sign of Indians, not even the mark 
of recent travel. It was true that most of this would be 
done by canoe which, as Wild Bill said, left no sign, but 
there should have been camp sites, the prints of mocassins 
besides their own. The woods seemed to be deserted and 
Miles saw that Wild Bill and Bouteillier were bothered 
by it, though they did not say much. They had nct yet 
come to the voyageur’s rendezvous, nor had they visited the 
scattered trading posts. Independent trappers, not at- 
tached to the service of the posts, were not apt to be welcome. 
The silence of the forest encompassed them with a mystery 
that was suggestive, if not sinister. 

At last Wild Bill discussed the matter openly at the 
evening camp-fire. 

“T don’t like it,” he said. ‘‘I don’t figger we hev anything 
to do with the makin’ of the situation, but we might git 
mixed up in it. What do you say, Bouteillier?”’ - 

“Mon gar, it puzzle me, aussi. Eet is, w’at you say, 
sometheeng stew’ in the pot. I theenk it good to go in to- 
morrow to Boudreau’s post. Jean is frien’ to me. Me an’ 
my compagnons, we do not take heem our skeens, but Jean 
Boudreau an’ me are amis from ol’ time. He weel know an’ 
he weel tell me—enough. So, let us do that.” 

Wild Bill agreed. 

“Some devilment of Nah-se-us-suk, I’ll be bound,” he 
said. ‘‘Prob’ly there’s bin wampum strings sent out fer a 
meetin’. Sauks an’ Foxes, Kickapoos an’ Chippewas. 
They’re all part of the Algonquin Nation. Miles, you 
stay in camp close termorrer. Don’t go fer erway. We'll 
leave Loup with you an’ Tige. Boudreau’s is only a few 
miles erway. We kin paddle it an’ back inside of five hours’ 
I’m onaisy. Bouteillier’s right. There’s somethin’ brewin. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


an’ it ain’t food fer white men. I’ve got what they call a 
hunch. When you live wild as long as I do, you git ’em. It 
ain’t narves. More like a man’s corn achin’, or his rheu- 
matiz, when rain’s workin’. You kin a’most smell it. The 
Sioux call it smellin’ out trubble. I reckon it’s sort of 
puttin’ together things you notice, things you remember. 
Acts kinder automatic. We’ll know more termorrer. Looks 
to me like it might be healthier to git back to the Big River 
but the trappin’s good an’ Bouteillier ‘Il want to know 
how the land lies. He figgers on meetin’ his friends an’ 
stayin’ in.” 

Wild Bill tapped out his pipe. Bouteillier piled wood 
against their back-log and all three rolled up with their feet 
to the fire. Their camp was close to water, on a sandy 
bluff, the canoe drawn up. The two dogs were on guard. 


| i WAS hard for Miles to sleep. When Wild Bill talked 
of hunches it was not a thing to be treated as casual 
conversation. Something was on foot in this wilderness 
that the red men still claimed and inhabited. A gathering 
of the Nations. The sending out of wampum strings that 
bore messages as well as the white man’s talking bark. 

He could imagine the tribes coming to the meeting by 
secret ways so that the white man might not suspect. They 
might be plotting another rebellion, their fierce spirits un- 
subdued by Black Hawk’s defeat. Like Miles, they too 
were children of the Father of Running Waters, the Meche 
Sepe. They believed in it, doubtless prayed to it and wor- 
shiped the Spirit that dwelt in it. All Indians, he knew, 
agreed that there was one Great Spirit, a Manitou, who 
manifested himself in many ways, who provided for his red 
children, giving them corn, buffalo, deer, making himself 
known in the Thunder and the Wind. 

There was a wind blowing up the river, stirring the 
boughs of the trees, sighing and, now and then, blustering. 
The two dogs seemed uneasy, First one and then the other 
would get up and steal off to the edge of the firelight, coming 
back to turn round and round and lie down again with their 
eyes open, reflecting the flame. 

They were curled up when Miles felt sleep coming on 
him. He woke to the alarm of a deep growl by Loup. 
Tige echoed it. Wild 
Bill and Bouteillier were 
instantly awake, seek- 
ing their weapons, sit- 
ting up, looking, listen- 
ing. Loup’s neck fur 
bristled. He stood stiff- 
legged. Tige backed 
him. 

‘“*Tt’s down wind, 
whatever it is,” said 
Wild Bill in a whisper. 
“Go seek, Loup.” 

The big dog bounded 
off, Tige after him. In 
a moment they heard 
the sound of sharp 
barking. 

“Found somethin’,” 
said Wild Bill. ‘But 
they ain’t bayed or 
treed. Gittin’ light. 
Come on.” 

Dawn was seeping 
through, gray light 
slowly making objects 
visible. Thirty paces 
from camp they found 
Tige snuffing at a track 
in thesoft soil of the river 
bank. Loup stood, silent 
now, snuffing, his head 
turned upstream. 

““Come in a canoe an’ 
went the same way,” 
said Wild Bill. ‘‘ Mebbe 
saw our fire. Dogs 
kept him erway. He 
was workin’ up wind 
but Loup heard him. 
Hard tellin’. Might be 
thet Pikatik.” 

It was the track of a 
moccasin, with the soft 
sole of a Woods’ Indian. 
But that did not prove 
anything. Like the 
birch-bark canoe, the 
moccasin was an Indian 
provision that exactly 
suited conditions. 
White men wore them. 
There was only the one 
sign. 

“T figger it Injun,” 
said Wild Bill finally. 
“Pritty small fer a 
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white man.”  Bouteillier shrugged his shoulders. The 
French Canadian’s own track was not much larger. 

“We see Boudreau,” he said. 

Miles busied himself in camp after they had gone. They 
had already got together a number of good skins and he was 
proud of their softness. He learned readily, interested in 
his work, eager to become perfect. The pelts finished with, 
he cleaned his rifle and then his pistol. He was reloading 
the latter when both dogs, who had sat watching him, as 
was their way, their heads a little on one side, their wise 
eyes interested, bounded to their feet. There was no wind 
stirring now. It had vanished with sunrise and the woods 
held the stillness of noon. Miles sensed nothing himself, 
good woodsman though he was, but the two dogs rushed 
off together, both baying, not barking. From their actions 
Miles felt sure they had scented an enemy on four legs 
rather than two. He called to them and Tige checked 
enough to turn his head, his eyes appealing as if he meant 
to say, “‘Come on, there’s good sport forward.” 

Miles had not yet recharged his rifle but, pistol in hand, 
he went after the dogs. Loup was racing free, his plume 
of a tail straight out. Tige looked once more, to be sure 
that his master was following, and then they dived into the 
brush, their baying breaking out louder than ever. What- 
ever they were after they had found it and Miles was con- 
vinced that it was not an alarm that they had given though 
they were bent on attack. He drove. 


HE SAW an Indian lad, a stripling of about his own age 

though he was not as big by many pounds, facing a 
bear that had reared on its hind feet. There was an arrow 
deep in its side, another in its neck. The boy, naked above 
breech-clout and leggings, was drawing a third shaft to its 
head, bending a steady bow as the brute lurched forward, 
apparently clumsy but almost incredibly active. Miles 


could not see the actual movement of its paw and foreleg 
as it swept aside the bow, tearing it from the Indian’s grasp. 
The boy leaped backwards to dodge a second blow, faster 
than any boxer’s. As he ducked and sprang he stumbled 
over a tussock and went down. 

Miles raced across the clearing. The dogs were there in 








His right arm with gleaming knife was stabbing at the bear. that.stood over him 
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action, nipping the bear’s flanks, worrying him to turn upon 
them before he dropped on all-fours over the prostrate lad. 
The boy was quick, resourceful. The dogs had given him 
a chance, slim as it was. Miles, coming in with great 
bounds, saw his right arm snake out, a knife gleaming, 
stabbing at the bear that stood over him, holding him down, 
biting, striving to rip him open, The knife rose and fell 
again but the blows were sent at desperate random. The 
bear’s vitality seemed unsapped, its fury was roused beyond 
notice of the dogs as they tore at its flanks. 


ILES’ own steel was out in his left hand as he charged 
the worrying, snarling, bloody mélée. The bear saw 
him and turned its wicked head with jaws agape, dripping 
blood and slaver, its small eyes evil, flaming with malice. 
The victim lay still beneath it and it turned on the 
fresh foe. Miles was steady, the excitement had swept 
over him as a shock of electricity might charge metal. He 
fired at close quarters, so close that he jumped aside as one 
of those gleaming eyes went out like an extinguished light 
as the bullet traversed the socket, straight on to quench the 
mad fury of the brain it shattered. The bear fell over, with 
a coughing grunt, Loup and Tige upon the quivering body 
till Miles’ stern orders drove them off to lie down panting, 
watching with their red tongues running in and out of their 
still eager jaws as Miles put out all his strength to haul the 
carcass off the Indian hunter. 

He lay still, save for the rise and fall of his chest in labored 
breath. His scalp was torn, his left arm raked with deep 
claws and he seemed badly bitten, though the blood of himself 
and the bear made inspection difficult. His right hand still 
clutched his knife, the arm outstretched. Miles was filled 
with pity. There was admiration back of it for the pluck 
of the other, so close to his own age. It had been a foolhardy 
thing to attack a she-bear, probably with cubs, with such 
primitive weapons; but he had not flinched when his arrows 
failed him. He was still alive. Miles knew something of 
rough surgery, of woods’ healing. The wounds must be 
cleansed, the bleeding stopped. It was best to leave him 
and fetch remedies from camp. As he straightened up, 
to turn away, the lad’s eyes opened. Miles could not 
tell what thought there 
was in those dark 
wells, whether of grati- 
tude or even recognition, 
though they surely 
showed consciousness. 
The lids fell again and 
he hurried off, calling 
the dogs, who left the 
bear reluctantly. 

He rummaged the 
packs for bandages, set 
Wild Bill’s medical sup- 
plies of tallow and resin 
to warm by the fire, 
with a phial of an 
astringent made from 
certain barks and roots 
according to a Sioux 
prescription that the 
trapper always carried. 
Then he went to the 
bank for water. As he 
stooped he heard the 
glad bark of Loup and 
saw the canoe gliding 
up with Wild Bill and 
Bouteillier. He greeted 
them, swiftly giving his 
news, holding no doubt 
that they would approve 
of his intention to give 
first aid, glad that Wild 
Bill, more skilled, was 
there to help him. 

Both listened gravely. 
Their faces had been 
grave when he had first 
seen them. 

“Come on,” was all 
that Wild Bill said, his 
glance taking in Miles’ 
preparations. ‘‘We’ll do 
what we kin.” 

The carcass of the 
bear was there. There 
were traces where the 
wounded lad had got 
up, wisps of grass that 
had been held by crim- 
son hands. But he had 
gone. His tracks were 
plain enough but they 
only led to the water. 
The flowing highway 
had received him. 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Plans for a Crystal Set 
1. Where can I get plans for making a crystal detector set? 
2. How long an aerial is needed with a crystal set? 
3. Where can I apply for a license? I live in North Dakota. 
—LAURENCE W. BERGNER. 
1. Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
2. Generally about 100 feet including the lead-in. It 


depends upon the size of the tuning coil. Do not use too 
much wire on the tuning coil, otherwise a shorter antenna 
will be required for sharp tuning and the signals will not be as 


loud. 
3. Federal Radio Supervisor, Custom House, Chicago, Ill. 


Short-wave Data 
Is there any place in Chicago where I can get plans and the 
necessary parts for the construction of a short-wave receiver?— 


Henry HARRISON. 
Silver-Marshall, Inc., 6403 West 65th St., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 


Plans for Short-wave Sets 
‘Where can I get plans for building a short-wave 
transmitter and receiver?—B. R. Smiru, JR. 
Burgess Battery Co., Madison, Wisc. 


Slider Versus Taps 

1. How can I increase the distance and volume of a 
tivo-coils crystal set? 

2. On a crystal set which is better—a slider or 
taps?—AUSTIN SLATTERY. 

1. A vacuum tube radio frequency amplifier 
ahead of the crystal detector will increase the range 
and selectivity; an audio-amplifier after the detec- 
tor will increase the volume; however, it would be 
more satisfactory to build a vacuum tube set. 

2. Both have disadvantagesand neither is efficient 
because they represent loose connections in the 
circuit. The slider will gradually wear down the 
wire and cause short circuits between the windings. 
The taps are favored, although they do not permit 








What 
Is Radio’s 
Simplest Set 


Edited by Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr. 


How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 





HAT is the simplest type of radio receiving set, in other words 
what are the minimum parts needed to pick up the signals? 

Only two devices are needed—a crystal detector and a pair 
of headphones. The antenna connects to one side of the crystal and the 
ground to the other side of the crystal. The headset is connected around 
the detector. 

Of course the disadvantage of this circuit is that there is no means of 
tuning. Coils and condensers are needed to separate stations and elimi- 
nate interference. 








be overcome by the proper use of variable tuning con- 
densers. 


Current for Short-wave Set 

Is it possible to construct a two-tube short-wave receiver using 
alternating current, and if so how much would it cost?—E. H. 
HARTMAN. 

Yes it is possible, but quieter operation can be obtained 
with “B” batteries, and that is essential in short-wave 
reception. Fluctuations in the line current and hum caused 
by the alternating current are more noticeable when ear- 
phones are utilized, as they are in short-wave receiving. 


Cleaning Crystal Detectors 

If you touch a crystal detector, does it spoil it? If so is there 
anyway to renew it?—MERLE Davis. 

The fingers are likely to put a thin film of grease 
on the crystal. Handle the crystal with a pair of 
pincers that are clean. Most crystals can be 
cleaned by rubbing with alcohol and a toothbrush. 


Tuning is Not Sharp 
I have a crystal set and can hear twenty out-of- 
town stations, several 350 miles away. How can I 
tune out the home town stations? The antenna is 
250 feet and 45 feet highARCHIE ARMSTRONG. 
Use a shorter antenna. 
Amateur Waves 
Do any amateurs send between 200 and 500 meters? 
—GEORGE OHMER. 
No; amateurs are on short-wave lengths assigned 
by the Federal Radio Commission. 
Length of Antenna 


1. What kind of an antenna would you suggest for 
a two-tube set? 

2. Do you think an indoor antenna would be 
better than an outdoor wire?—R. HAwxHURST. 

1. An inverted “L” type antenna about 100 
feet long including the lead-in. 

2. No; the outdoor antenna is preferable. 








as fine tuning as the slider; however, this can 


Sparks Clears Up Some Puzzles 


PARKS CHARD receives hundreds of questions from 
boys asking how far a crystal set or a one-tube set 
will cover when picking up broadcasting stations. No 
one can guarantee the distance a radio receiver will 
cover because too many variable factors are involved. 
For example, the range to a great extent depends on the 
weather; the power of the broadcaster; sensitivity of the 
receiving set and the efficiency of its installation; location of 
the antenna and nature of the ground contact; skill of the 
operator in tuning; nature of the territory over 
which the waves travel. If a large body of water 
lies between the sending station and the receiver 
good reception can generally be depended upon. 
If mountains, holding metallic deposits, or if 
skyscrapers intervene, the range will be greatly 
reduced because these objects absorb energy 
from the waves. 

It is estimated that television broadcasts 
that travel three miles from downtown to up- 
town New York would travel forty-five miles 
with the same clarity and strength across open 
country. Furthermore, it is well to remember 
that a set will perform to perfection one night 
and fail the next in getting distant stations, 
because the atmospheric conditions vary. Day 
and night also play an important role in radio’s 
range. The distance covered at night is much 
greater because the sun’s rays are not present 
to absorb the radio power. Broadcasts heard 
during the day usually travel along the ground 
via ground waves, and they are weaker because 
objects on the surface of the earth sap theic | 
strength. Broadcasts at night travel high in the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


sky and do not give up as much power to steel 
structures, trees, electric wires, metal pipes, and 
mountains that intercept the waves in the same 
fashion as an antenna. 

Sparks hopes that this clears up the subject of 
radio range for the boy who wrote from Peters- 


burg, Va.. and many others who have asked him the same 
question time and time again. 


NOTHER oft-asked question concerns the length of the 
antenna. Generally, for broadcast reception 100 feet 
including the lead-in is all right, however, with some of the 
new screen-grid sets, which are extremely sensitive, a shorter 
wire can be used with excellent results. If you want to favor 
reception from a certain direction point the antenna that 





G. F. Stiff, owner and operator of Station C-3EL, Toronto, Canada, from where he has 
communicated with an amateur in Adelaide, Australia, using only a 5-watt tube. The 


simple transmitter is on the left, and the receiver is on the table 


way and connect the lead-in at that end of the wire. For 
example, if you live in the East and desire to erect the an- 
tenna most efficiently to hear California run the wire east 
and west with the lead-in at the western end of the wire. 


COMPLETE list of the radio-broadcasting stations in the 

United States can be obtained from the Superintendent 

of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 

D. C. Send a money order for fifteen cents. Letters indi- 
cate that many boys desire such a roster. 


F ends in Maplewood, Mo., asks Sparks a 
question that a host of others have asked. 
He wants to know where he can get plans for 
building ‘‘the simplest set with a loudspeaker.”’ 
Again the Superintendent of Documents at the 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
is a handy man. He has pamphlets prepared 
by the Bureau of Standards showing how to 
construct a number of sets. When you write 
enclose a money order for five cents and specify 
what type of set you want the plans for—a 
crystal detector circuit; one-tube; two-tube or 
three-tube set. Remember that a loud-speaker 
to be operated properly requires three tubes, a 
detector and two audio amplifiers. 





Ros who build crystal sets will be encouraged 

with a report from a scout in Beeville, 
Texas. A friend of his had a little crystal set 
that cost three dollars. He failed to hear any- 
thing and turned it over to this boy, discouraged 
with radio. The second owner “experimented a 
bit with it” and picked up WOAT, ninety-eight 
i miles away, and kept at it until he logged 
Y WENR, Chicago and WLW, Cincinnati, more 
than 1,500 miles away. This is a good record 
despite the fact that the two distant stations 

(Continised on page 39) 
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™ struts, another on the dolly, and the 


i) “buggy” was removed and wheeled away 


§ motor roared into action. 


@ Fokker. 
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Block-Head 


“ HAT guy going to France?” A grimy-faced 
mechanic was incredulous. ‘ That guy?” 

His companion answered witheringly. ‘‘ Yeah, 

that guy’s going to France. That block-head 

that doesn’t even know a joy-stick from a rudder-bar. 

That’s the guy I mean, and he’s going to France.” 

“Why, it’s criminal, Joe. It’s a waste of good planes.” 

Joe put down his wrench and wiped an oily palm across 

his forehead. It was a hot day to be tuning up a motor, and 

only the airman’s unswerving sense of duty kept him con- 

scientiously at his task. A wire here, a 


It hummed faultlessly, perfectly. The wedge blocks 
were jerked out from under the wheels, and the plane 
rolled forward. Blake pointed down the field into 
the wind, gradually increasing the speed. Then he 
moved the stick forward to raise the tail, and when the 
ship became almost a golden streak through the air, strain- 
ing eagerly like a live thing on a leash, he pulled the stick 
back toward his body, and the great bird rose gracefully 
skyward. 

For a few minutes he contented himself with circling 
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“Get back there! What’d you think I was doing, telling 
you to hop out or something?” 

Blake grinned now to recall that. What hadn’t that man 
said after they landed! But then he frowned; he’d failed in 
a way. He was a laughing joke among all the war students. 
And he hadn’t stopped with that. Every time he flew he 
pulled something stupid, and he knew in his heart that only 
the pressing demand for men with “air senses” had kept 
him from being “washed out,” or rejected. His hand 
tightened slightly on the stick, and a dangerous glint came 
into his eyes. To-day he was coming 





bolt there, a spark plug, a valve—one slip 
or bit of carelessness might mean death 
for another. He began tracing out the 
ignition. 

“Sure it’s a waste of good planes,” he 
agreed, ‘‘and we haven’t enough of them 
now. And this bird—well, being dumb 
is all right in some kinds of fighters, but 
it’s a sure smash in the air service.” 
He nodded sagely, and glanced out on the 
field. 

Quite plainly the other mechanic had 
already seen the advance of two khaki- 
clad pilots. He raised his hand in warn- 
ing. “Don’t reckon he heard you, do you, 
Bill?’”’ he asked anxiously. 

But it was not likely. The two were 
in an earnest and heated conference of 
some kind, and were walking slowly. 
One of them, too, a small heavily-set 
man, was doing most of the talking. 
He was gesturing to indicate some move- 
ment of a plane’s joy-stick, and from the 
serious, grim expression on his face there 
could be no doubt but that the explana- 
tion was an important one. The two 
entered the hangar, and not until then 
did the smaller man cease his tirade. 

“ Anything more to be done on that?” 
He glared at the mechanics almost 
fiercely, and pointed to the plane, a two- 
seater of the training type. 

“No, sir. All fixed and runnin’ fine, 
Captain Crary.” 

“Wheel her out then and get the 
motor warmed up. Lieutenant Blake’s 
running off another solo before inspec- 
tion, and he’s got to hurry to do it.” 

The mechanics saluted. Two men from 
the gasoline truck were called in to help, 
and a two-wheeled dolly or “‘buggy”’ was 
placed under the tail skid of the plane. 
Then, with a man on each of the wing 





fourth near the rear cock-pit, the great, 
golden bird was trundled out of the 
hangar onto the field. There were 
hoarse cries to “get away from them 
guys” and “lay off the stick”; the 


clattering; there were more cries of 
“contact”; and finally, with a gasp, the 


Captain Crary turned again to the 
junior officer at his side. 

““Now look here, Blake,” he said, 
gruffly. ‘I want to see you show some 
signs of life to-day. It’s been a tough 
road teaching you to fly; I’m not trying 
to throw that at you again, or bring up 
the stuff you’ve pulled off since you’ve been here. I’m just 
giving you a bit of last advice for your own good. You’ve 








got to start thinking, and thinking right. Those orders you 


got to-day mean France, and if you can’t improve you’re 
simply going to be an easy verification for some Albatross or 
And that’s that!” 

The youth looked at his instructor frankly. There was 
a new light of determination in his eyes. 

“I know, Captain Crary,” he admitted, heavily. “I 
know all that; but I can’t seem to keep clear in my head 
Sometimes . . . or at least, I couldn’t before. To-day I’m 
going to show you I can, though. It’s been hard for you, too, 
and Id like to leave here having you know I’m fit to do my 
part, Fokkers or no Fokkers.”’ 

He lowered his goggles over his eyes, and adjusted his 
helmet. Then, as an afterthought: “Stunting barred 
to-day?” 

“Do anything you want. Just keep your head!” The 

aptain answered with emphasis. 

Blake climbed lightly into the cock-pit. He pulled back 
he throttle and gave the motor a few furious spurts. 
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across. Soon he’d be in France. He 
had to show them he was fit. 

Down, down, down he sent the plane 
into a dive. Then back hard on the stick. 
Up, up, and over. A loop, a perfect loop! 
Then a barrel-foll, followed by another 
dive: and another loop. Far below, 
Captain Crary watched eagerly. The 
boy was showing his stuff! And handling 
the plane flawlessly, with all the skill and 
cunning of an old-timer! 


T= golden bird began to circle down. 
Blake was landing slowly, maneuver- 
ing to head into a wind that had sprung 
up with increasing stiffness. Crary looked 
at his watch, and realized it was lacking 
only twenty minutes until the Saturday 
inspection. High time the youngster was 
returning! Along the edge of the field, 
lined in front of the hangars, the planes 
were already out and prepared. There 
were some twenty or so of them, with 
engines pointing away from the sheds, 
and each only a few feet from the wing- 
tips of its neighbors. In the sun they 
glistened like huge jewels. The general 
would be more than satisfied. 

But as Crary continued to watch the 
floating ship above, he was gripped by a 
sudden nervousness. The plane was low 
now, and dangerously close to the 
hangars. Blake wasn’t even coming 
down into the wind! A sudden gust 
drifted the ship almost directly above the 
long line of its companions on the ground. 
A pocket, a lurch! Crary groaned aloud. 
The tail skid of the descending craft tore 
into the line of shining rudders. There 
was a staccato series of crashes as each 
rudder was ripped and smashed away. 
Blake was working at the controls fran- 
tically; he swooped upwards, only to sink 
swiftly again and once more plough into 
the alignment. Seven more rudders were 
cut to shreds. Then the landing gear of 
Blake’s own plane crumbled, and he 
passed over the end of the line falling like 
a lead leaf—falling with terrible direct- 
ness, but still horizontal—and now, very 
close to the ground. He landed like a 
pancake, skidded a hundred feet, swerved 
sharply to the right, and stopped just as 
the entire fuselage separated from the 
wings and collapsed in a cloud of dust. 

Crary helped pull the youngster out 
from the wreckage. Blake was scarcely 
half-conscious. He opened his eyes, saw 
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A swift sickening cracking severed the rudder and elevator 


about, assuring his mind that the motor was functioning 
properly under its load. He recalled suddenly his first ride 
like this, easy, smooth, level sailing which his instructor had 
given to let him “‘feel” the air, and help him relax. That was 
the occasion of his first bone-head stunt. Crary was piloting 
him, and the captain had pointed lazily to something on 
the ground below, another gesture, likely, to rid him of any 
possible nervousness. And Blake had trembled. To him 
it seemed as if that outstretched hand was pointing to the 
step on the wing. A guy-wire was vibrating in the wind with 
terrific intensity. His frantic mind could not realize that its 
dancing flash was entirely normal; he thought only one thing. 
Something was wrong! The wire was about to tear away, 
and it was his job to crawl out there and fix it! With a 
sudden nausea hitting him in the stomach, he began crawling 
over the edge, too terrified and dizzy to dare even a glance 
down. But if this were to be an early test of his courage, 
he’d go through with it! The safety belt, forgotten in his 
excitement, jerked him back into the seat, and almost at the 
same instant Crary shut off the motor with enthusiastic 
profanity. 


his instructor, and moved his lips weakly 
in an effort to speak. “I thought——” 

“Yes, that’s the trouble! You thought again!” inter- 
rupted the captain furiously. To him Blake was obviously 
only dazed, and he was too frenzied to relent. ‘‘And what 
did you think this time?” 

“T thought—that is—I knew it was late, and I could save 
time by landing near the hangars. Thought the wind 
wasn’t so strong. I saw it too late, couldn’t get out of it. 
Tell me, did I hit many of them?” 

“Many of them?” echoed Captain Crary. He swept his 
arm toward the line of shattered rudder frames, and the 
tattered remnants of fabric. “Many? You only missed 
five of the twenty-three! And look at them! Just look at 
them! It’ll take a week to fix them up, much less an inspec- 
tion by the general in four minutes now! You did it up 
right! You’ve ruined us both for good!” 

Blake moaned. Attendants put him in an ambulance and 
rushed him to the hospital for an examination. The post 
was in an uproar. News came out that Lieutenant Blake 
was merely badly shaken up, and entirely unhurt otherwise. 
Before they could see him again he was gone, an early 
(Continued on ‘page 48) 
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Ursus and Us 


BOUT the time the first frosts makes the nights 
nippy and turns the leaves red and yellow on shore, 
the crew of our dear old revenue cutter Minor 
start thinking of a cruise south, and on the 

slightest provocation our band warbles ‘‘ Home Sweet Home.” 
Sometimes it is not handy to sock bandsmen in the sax 
and oboe for taking unfair advantage of a fellow’s inner 
feelings that way, but a few bars of that “Home” ballad or 
a mammy song played on a bright September morn in 
Alaska waters has started feuds that only the sight of the 
Minor steaming through the Golden Gate and home would 
end. It was like that on that fatal day I am telling about. 

We had orders for dress parade on deck and a whispering 
campaign over the morning mush. From fore and aft 
below, came bars of Home and Mother songs ending in blats 
where a brave comrade would shove a horn in a bandsman’s 
stomach or ear. I was ‘hustling to give our mascot bear 
friend Amy her morning bucket of gatmeal when my chum 
Morce came along at low speed and said: 

“Gunner, is there any- 
thing in this thing they 
say about ‘never a law of 
God or man runs north 
of fifty-three?’”’ 

“Dear old pal,” I ad- 
vised him, “‘hasn’t it 
sunk into your solid 
ivory hat-rack that 
Uncle Sam sends us up 
here to discourage what 
is known as poetic license 
about Alaska being no 
man’s land? Save your 
knucklesand disposition. 
Something tells me they 
will be needed to make 
history about what is 
going to happen to this 
bear when we dock in 
Oakland in the well- 
known near future.” 

The whispering cam- 
paign had been practi- 
cally unanimous about 
news of steaming south. 
I had just time to see 
Morce struggle to 
moor that idea regard- 
ing Amy the bear friend, 
and get her interested 
in the bucket of mush 
on deck when the bugle 
said “Snap in.” 

There is probably 
no nobler sight than 
our crew standing 
like fence pickets in 
formation behind our 
brave officer of the 
deck while Captain 
Steele mounts the 
bridge and the band 
plays ‘““My Country 
Tis of Thee.” Never 
did we drill so peppy. 
The Master-at-Arms actually forgot to show his teeth. Not 
even the sight of Amy with her head and one shoulder in 
a galvanized iron bucket of mush got the usual attention, 
which was a fatal mistake. We had trained Amy to cheer 
with the gang in a high falsetto growl which set us back 
twenty-nine ice-creams and fourteen all-day-suckers. 

Our gallant Skipper on the bridge orated the glad tidings 
that we would head south on Friday. Our brave Master-at- 
Arms jerked a nod that released three hearty cheers and 
fighting-tops waved and we were taking breath for a tiger 
when I saw Amy, true to her training about joining in the 
chorus, upend to cheer. My heart practically sunk. The 
bucket was jammed over her head like a helmet with 
the handle on her bosom and her cheer was muffled. But 
only fora minute. Being a native brown bear Amy has 
hair on her chest and many other red-blooded ideas of 
defending her rights. She was honest pride and cetera. 
Then the mush began to roll down her neck and shoulders 
just as she tried to salute while she cheered. Her four-inch 
claws whanged against the pail like a fire-alarm which 
caused the Master-at-Arms to look in her direction. Of 
course poor little Amy couldn’t be blamed for a punk aim 
with that bucket over her eyes, but one fistful of mush 

landed on the Master-at-Arms’ grin and cut short his hearty 
baritone. 

Without our cheer-leader to start the Tiger, we boys 
waited with fine open countenances for the high-sign. Amy 
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We started the flivver and hauled Amy from 


still battled the flood of mush and she is ambidextrous. It 
was marvellous the way she ambidextered both paws loaded 
with warm breakfast. The front line blinked as gobs of 
mush made polka-dots and plasters on their natty blue 
flannels and faces. It is not diplomatic to squirm on 
such occasions or have battle-scars in the rear. I was 
enjoying the sight of Morce with a paté of mush on 
one eye then my smile was filled with bear repast when 
fortunately Amy dropped on all fours and tried to back out 
of the helmet. 


it IS funny the way dumb animals try to retreat from 
buckets over their heads. It would have been funnier 
if Amy had not put on full steam astern in a bee-line for the 
rear of the officer in command. Lieutenant Sykes is a very 
strict disciplinarian and would scorn to look aside at any- 
thing so ridiculous as Amy slinging mush at the stalwart 
bulwarks of our crew. It is very difficult to stand at at- 
tention without moving a muscle when you are official 
keeper of a bear 
that is backing 
for the legs of a 
superior officer as 
dignified as Lieu- 
tenant Sykes. 
Her after quar- 
ters hit him just 
behind the knee 
joint and the next 
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thing we knew Lieutenant Sykes was straddling Amy’s 
stern deck and she was still backing at full speed. He 
grabbed her bobbed tail and went for a buggy-ride while we 
boys burst into cheers that could not be avoided or confined 
in our lungs another minute. Only the Home Sweet Home 
uplift of that morning and the argument indulged in by the 
Master-at-Arms and Lieutenant Sykes about technicalities 
of ‘‘mushing” saved the brig being crowded. 

“Mush” is a native Alaska word which means “beat it” 
and you know how easy a fellow picks up slang words. Well, 
I was currying Oatmeal from Amy’s fur coat while sitting on 
the rail when Morce came along deck like he was rehearsing 
a scene from Hamlet’s Ghost. 

“Gunner,” he whispers hoarsely, ‘when I recall the way 
the Master-at-Arms snapped two-finger gobs of porridge 
off his jaw overside, I hurt in the pit of my stomach. He’s 
issued orders about laughing and calling oatmeal porridge 
‘ Mush’. ” 

Morce sat himself on the rail facing land with his feet 
dangling so he could enjoy himself unobserved. 

“You might help me clean Amy’s fur so this goo won’t 
smother so many fleas she’ll be lonesome,” I reminded him. 

“Gunner, she’s your bear after all,” he says unselfishly. 
“T will not deprive you of the joy of having Amy welcomed 
to your home and family for six months while we dock in 
Oakland.” 

The big stiff had as much right to board Amy as any- 
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body. My heart went down for the second time when I 
thought of leading Amy’s two hundred pounds of fur- 
covered bear flapper into my peaceful home some evening 
Dad would be checking up on Babe Ruth on the pink sheet 
margin and casting glances at Grandma playing the radio 
dial for bursts of jazz mingled with squawks of educational 
talks, and my mother would be looking up bargain pages, 
when I breezed in with Amy as a steady visitor. I could 
see our two fighting airedales enter the fray and Amy and 
me heaved from home joys. No. The uniform I adorn 
stands for willingness to fight for home and country dear, 
but not for lodging with Amy by my side against the objec- 
tions of my Dad who is one of the unlicked if unknown 
champions of liberty while at home. 

Then an idea hit me right between the orbs, so hard I 
clapped a mit on Morce’s shoulder. Probably he was 
admiring the snow-cap creeping down the nearest mountain. 
Perhaps I do not know my own strength or why I have thx 
pug belt on board. Anyway I heard a splash. That instant 
Pinky Taylor our female impersonator on board yells: 

“Man Overboard!” 

In the rush of men to make sure Pinky wasn’t practical 
joking I was jarred loose and to keep from swimming in 
water already at the freezing point of brine I clutched Amy’s 
neck. But it did not save me. Amy likes to be curried 
She craved it and came with me as I hauled. As the bear 
and I went down we met Morce coming up. 

““What’s the idea, you big moron?” he asked about me 
thumping an idea on his shoulder, just as if I could explain 
while diving in the Behring with Amy by my side. It did 
something awful to me. Then and there I wanted to desert 
comrades who acted the way things had gone on board that 
morning. And I struck out for shore. 

Anyway the water was too cold to wait for a boat to 
be lowered when shore was only a few hundred feet away 
I had told 
Amy very 
peppy about 
shaking her 
fur in close 
quarters when 
Morce hauls 
out alongside 
and mentions 


his opinion of me in 
sixty-horse-power ad- 
jectives until the sea- 
chill began to pene- 
trate. Then he chat- 
ters very meek: 
“What was this here 
idea you brung down 
anyway, Gunner?” 
“It was about 
“Poor homeless, orphan Amy. I was 


Amy,” I told him. 
thinking maybe the Jason crowd which come up here to take 
movies of wild animal life and start zoos, might adopt Amy. 
And now that we are A.W.O.L. and there is liable to be a 
hearing about you risking pneumonia swimming after navi- 
gation of ice fields is closed, how about asking the Jason to 


take Amy? Then if we must explain about the old swim- 
ming hole stuff, we can say owing to the Master-at-Arms 
and Lieutenant Sykes setting a horrible example of ‘mush- 
ing’ while on parade, and cetera.”’ 

The sun is hot even in Alaska in daytime and summer 
even if night did bring chilblains to the hill verdure, and we 
were mostly dried when we saw a boat head shoreward from 
the Jason containing the camera-man and _ millionaire 
promoter of educational movies and other acquaintances. 
To bob a long story, they had some film not shot and saw 
us and Amy idling away our time. They had an idea 0! 
shooting a few scenes of Amy in her native habitat of the hills. 
So Morce and I agreed if they could get us shore leave which 
they did by megaphone from the Master-at-Arms who added 
instructions to lose us dauntless three in the wilderness and 
oblige him very personally. 

We were quite a merry party starting for the mountains 
in two hired flivvers because Amy does not care for auto 
mobiles and we had to sit on her head and solar plexus it 
one tonneau to soothe the bear friend. At that she kep! 
heaving us aloft which made the Millionaire promote 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


wisecrack about ‘‘ Heaven help 
the poor sailors on a cruise like 
this” also sing “‘The Bear 
went over the Mountain to see 
what she could see.” 

He might have known better 
than tempt Fate that way. 

White snow had oozed down 
the hill tops like icing on cakes 
for which we headed with Amy 
becoming so peaceful I had 
started a cheerful chorus of: 

‘A wife on the locean have, 
a. rome on the dolling heap.” 

They had lent us fur togs for 
the chilly heights and it looked 
like the hampers underfoot held 
goodeats. I notice Amy looked 
almost too peaceful to feel well 
when the flivvers came to the 
end of the trail and we moored. 
Instead of leaping overside and 
streaking for dead wood she 
could investigate for 
beetles and whistlers 
which are pie to 
bears, Amy acted 
sleepy as the dickens. 

“Snap out of it,” 
I adjured her. 
‘“*You’re home again. 
This is your own 
fire-side and there’s 
maybe a Kodiak or 
two primed for de- 
fending their titles 
against new-comers.”’ 

“Kodiak,” snorts 
the camera-man who wears a nifty-style one-button gray 
suit and Stetson and gloves while on location even at the 
Alaska snow-line. “Kodiak, this camera is not that brand 
of trinket. Anyway the name is Kodak that you’re think- 
ing of and it was practically a dodo before the war.” 

He is a pretty man and very technical, but I said: 

“Well, the Kodiak I mean is the biggest, baddest trinket 
on four legs they have discovered north of Hollywood. A 
Kodiak is the Big Bertha in Bears. As an Ursus he is a wow. 
People have died who’ve seen this Kodiak Ursus.” 

‘But what an addition one would make to the zoo neucleus 
in Juneau,” the Millionaire financier remarked. ‘‘ Anyway, 
my idea of to-day’s pictures would be a bear hunt with un- 
loaded guns. I insist there be no shots fired for fear of an 
accident. How would it be to have this tame bear chase 
Gunner Mahoney and Able Seaman Morce for a few yards 
of film, and let her catch one man and then a dramatic 
rescue?” 

The idea went over with a wallop. Amy had chased 
Morce and me up masts and into the ship’s hold before now. 
The thing to do was heave honey at her muzzle as first aid to 
unbridled rage in bears, or if it was late in the month and 
you had no wages left to buy honey, just lie flat and pretend 
you have died. Flappers don’t buzz round a dead one, at 
least Ursus flappers do not. 

There was a more or less beaten trail through the light 
snow which sparkled over the rocks and lumpy course 
they laid out for us to steer. Below, the world looked like 
Nature had upset all her yellow-ochre and crimson-lake 
paint pots, pretty as anything. The sea sparkled away out to 
ice-fields shoving south, and the Minor and Jason looked like 
toy ships. 

I looked at the trail 
and back to the Minor 
and thought what a 
long cruise it would be 
if we should get lost 
and deserted in the 
mountains. Coming 
up I had been wonder- 
ing how it would be to 
lose Amy up here so we 
would not worry abou 
her winter board and lodging in 
Oakland. I figured Amy would 
leap for the wilderness with a glad 
growl and we would need to get 
a line both aft and forward to 
keep her in our midst. 

But Amy didn’: offer to drift. 
She sniffed the cold bracing air 
and blinked at me, then she 
trotted ahead after Morce and 
the camera-man started to crank 
his machine. 

“Pep it up,” yelled Mr. 
Blimph the Jason’s chief fur- 
clad hunter through his flowing 
three-weeks beard. 

Morce had reached a tree and 
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“Do not ‘Gun-gunner’ me,” f 
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was pointing an empty 
gun at the bear which 
was supposed to be at- 
tacking him. But I had 
to heave rocks at Amy to 
make her mad, thensheat- 
tacked me suddenly, heav- 
ing a paw which knocked 
me down a half-mile of 
slippery mountain side. 
Almost anything goes 
in the movies and they 
cranked my flight south, 
then yelled to ask how the 
something or other I ex- 
pected a bear-hunt pic- 
ture to look savage and 
natural if I had Amy 
hypnotized to fall down 
mountains just because I 






























skidded. 
“Come on, Gunner,” 
yells Morce, “I got 


writer’s cramp from aim- 
ing this gun at wild open 


space. Fetch on Amy 
Ursus.” 
Well, I hadn’t seen 


Amy since I started a 
landslide personally. 
When I climbed back 
there wasn’t any Amy. 
And in a minute I was sad 
thinking of how lonely it 
would be if Amy left us 
never to return. 

“Where’d you put 
Amy?” I asked Morce. 

It is better not to repeat what everybody said. I was 
looking hither and yon and saw a big dead tree with a yawn- 
ing hole about the middle deck. It would not be the first 
time Amy climbed dead trees for wild honey, and dashing 
alongside I looked skyward up the hollow tree. Leaves 
rustled in the hole, and here was Amy curled up in a big mat 
of fur with her peepers closed like a little child. Right there 
I was hit with another idea. You could not blame Amy. 
In winter it is the custom of all bears not stared at by circus 
and zoo crowds through cage bars, to hibernate. And we 
had brought Amy to winter weather above the snow-line. 
You can’t fool Nature, and Amy has more Nature than any 
mascot we ever owned. 


ELL, we got a couple of lines on her and bent them 

to a flivver axle, then started the flivver and hauled 
Amy from a good winter’s rest. Then we headed for loca- 
tion that hadn’t any hollow trees. It was thought that 
maybe the noise of blank cartridges would chase the Ursus 
sandman from Amy, but I will say the reports from all hands 
that day were not as blank as the cartridges we fired. 
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Lieutenant Sykes was straddling Amy’s stern deck and she was backing at full speed 
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Amy chased Morce very lively for a mile or so, with us 
yelling and ringing the well-known welkin and the camera- 
man cranking until all of a sudden when Morce turned at 
bay in the shelter of a big rock, ready to defend his life from 
poor little Amy, then she disappeared again. But I had seen 
her bob-trail retreating shyly and wiggling like it did when 
she smelled honey in the offing, a sign of innocent joy. 

I dived after it into a rock cave where she had crawled 
and curled up again for a snooze. It was getting tiresome 
trying to make Amy slaughter my chum Morce and I grabbed 
her hind feet and started to tickle them with all ten finger- 
nails. Amy cannot stand her paws tickled, and she did a 
somer-sault over my hull with her four arms curled along my 
stomach so I was clasped to her chest in a clinch I couldn’t 
break, while they snapped the lines on her collar and heaved 
us both from the cave. Being the skids for two hundred 
pounds of Ursus to be dry-docked is not my favorite outdoor 
sport, and only the wolf-skin parka saved barking me to the 
midriff. Also this Sandman stuff was getting tiresome. 

“The only way,” I stated, “to prevent Amy doing a Rip 
Van Winkle is to start her down hill on a steep grade with 
Morce ready to dash in and be wrastled with when she docks. 
And I see the very place.” 


7 WAS a slope of rock that might have been a toboggan if 
the snow could have stuck on. It did not need a native 
Alaskan to see it had been slid down and cleared of shrubs 
and other fauna. Nobody noticed how clear it was but me, 
and I didn’t notice enough. 

Amy was yawning and rubbing her eyes like a little child 
after the ice cream and cake is gone from the party. Morce 
and the camera-man were heading south, circling the slide, 
and looking for a good place foc the camera, and another for 
Morce to stage his battle for life, while I remained aloft to 
start Amy on her downward career. It was not my business 
to tell the camera-man where his film-producer would do the 
most good, and when I heard Morce yell I braced my feet 
and heaved on Amy from the rear. 

Then I had time to look at the act and my eyes bulged. 
Morce had leaped from a bunch of scrub underbrush in the 
longest leap I ever saw among amateurs. Amy had slid 
down on her haunches with her fangs grinning as if she en- 
joyed the fun until she hit the shelf of brush. Then Amy 
humped ‘ike a tom-cat and was leaping after Morce, and they 
covered landscape in flying formation with Amy lighting on 
the spot Morce just that minute vacated and Morce heading 
for the Minor regardless of scenery scattered between him 
and the ship. 

And all that time the camera-man was winding a little 
handle and watching his range-finder, the brave hero! 
The millionaire financier had suddenly thought of the fliv- 
vers and run like water down hill to step on the starters. 
My blimph was neck and neck and liable to come in a 
winner. The others were gone out of sight. And for the 
third time my heart went down that morning, and all I 
craved was the brig on board. 

There wasn’t time for me to follow my comrades, or I 
would have done so. I even forgot the cartridges were blank 
in the gun which was the only weapon in sight. I looked 
at that innocent by- 
stander cranking edu- 
cational films with his 
pearl-gray sky-piece 
tilted snappy to keep 
the sun out of his 
eyes, and wished I had 
been more kind and 
forbearing while there 
was yet time. Then he yelled: 

“Not so close. Take the 
darn Ursus back a few feet. 
This film will be all claws and 
teeth.” 

Claws and teeth was right. 
Coming from where Morce had 
first found a cave mouth and 
planted himself in front of it to 
keep Amy from Rip-Van-Wink- 
ling again was the Ursus of all 
Ursuses. It had growled at 
Morce and started him toward 
California. Then Amy, the 
poor Moron, had tried to sneak 
in and have forty-winks, and 
took one sniff and decided to 
go home with Morce. After which the 
big bear had reared skyward and scared 
the camera crew into winging south with 
the wild geese. 

I was dancing on a tiny foothold on the 
crow’s nest of that hill watching a giant 
Kodiak advance on the pearl-gray camera~ 
sheik and helpless to do anything when it ' 
finished him and started for me, when I 
somehow pulled the gun trigger. That 
brought the camera-man from concentrat- 
ing on films, and he looked up and saw this 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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ECK ALBRIGHT sat on the propped-up tongue 

of one of his father’s wagons, looking with much 

interest at a group of horsemen riding up -the 

creek toward him. Along the creek on either side 
of him stretched a long camp—tents, wagons, pack outfits— 
and in it were men, women, and children. On the creek 
bottom and the bordering hills grazed many animals, horses, 
mules, oxen, even milch cows, watched by armed and 
mounted guards. 

For this was the summer of 1877 and in the Black Hills 
where the Dakotah, or, as the white men called them, the 
Sioux, were on the war path in deadly earnest, enraged at 
the invasion by the frontiersmen of the Hills—sacred ground 
to the Dakotah and the abode, as they believed, of many 
spirits, both good and evil. 

Breck could see that the men riding toward him brought 
disquieting news, for as they came along there was quick 
mounting of such horses as stood saddled in the camp, and 
riders dashed out to the grazing herds. A few minutes 
later the group rode up to the Albright wagons, and Breck 
could see that the man in the lead was his particular hero, 
Andy Campbell, with whom he had struck up a strong 
friendship duting the week or more that they had been in 
the camp together. Andy was only a few years older than 
Breck himself, yet already he was one of the famous scouts 
of the border, noted for fearlessness and wonderful skill in 
all manner of plains and mountain craft. 

A small man in cowboy dress was the only one of the 
party that Breck did not know. He was so thickly covered 
with dust that neither the color of his hair nor clothing could 
be told, and the powerful horse he was riding was sweat and 
dust caked, and so gaunted by what had evidently been a 
long swift ride that its flanks were tucked in like those of a 
greyhound. 

Campbell spoke first. ‘Plenty trouble, Mr. Albright,” 
he told Breck’s father. “Here’s a man just in who was 
horse wrangler for a Government survey party down below. 
He says that a big Sioux war party—four or five hundred— 
jumped ’em yesterday and got ’em, escort and all, far’s he 
knows. He got clear because he happened to be out herding 
and was on top of a better horse than any war pony the reds 
had, but they gave him a run for it. He’s warned every- 
body he saw, but he says there’s 


hold the camp. No Injuns are going to pass up that other 
train without a try for it, and while they’re trying, plenty 
interested, about a hundred and fifty of us will slip over 
from here and hit ’em when they’re not looking, hit’em so 
hard they’ll never quit running.” 

The buffalo hunter let out a yell. “You got it, Andy. 
Take me on th’ scout, won’t you?” 

“You’re no lightweight, and a heap better at fighting 
than running, which it might come to, Bracket,’’ Campbell 
answered, then turned to Breck. 

“Want to come along, kid?” he asked. 


Dp Breck want to go? To ride on a scout with Andy 
Campbell through a country swarming with hostile 
Indians? Let any boy answer that question. But discipline 
was strict, in family and camp, and Breck looked at his 
father who nodded, grim faced. 

Breck grinned from ear to ear, but avoided his mother’s 
eye. She, however, said nothing, for the women of the 
frontier had to watch their menfolk ride on many desperate 
errands and give no sign of what was in their hearts. 

Already the herders were pushing the grazing animals 
campward, with apprehensive glances toward the hills as if 
they expected a swarm of yelling horsemen might burst 
over them at any moment. Nobody thought lightly of the 
Sioux as fighters, for it had been only the year before that 
General Crook’s strong command had been defeated in the 
fight on the Rosebud, and the bloody repulse of the Seventh 
Cavalry under Custer when they attacked the Sioux village 
on the Little Horn a few days later, was still fresh in the 
minds of all. 

“Catch that bay horse of yours, the one that isn’t shod,” 
Andy directed Breck. ‘Never ride a shod horse when you’re 
scouting in Injun country. If you haven’t any moccasins 
I’ll let you have a pair; the less sign we leave that we’re 
white men the better.”’ 

“‘T’ve a pair of moccasins in my warbag,’’ Breck answered, 
catching the horse Andy had selected from among those a 
herder had driven up to the Albright wagon. A few minutes 
later, well-armed, the two were leaving the camp. 

As they approached the group of which Bracket was the 
leader, they saw that while all the saddle and pack animals, 
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that had no wagon, were tied to trees and bushes at hand, 
the men were as yet making no attempt to move. There 
were about twenty in the party, all of Bracket’s stamp, and 
the latter with several others came out as the two passed and 
halted them. 

“We don’t aim to butt in on yore game none, Andy, 
*cause you sure got th’ right idee,”’ Bracket said, “‘but all th’ 
same we don’t take to th’ notion o’ corrallin’ an’ waitin’ 
fer th’ reds to jump us, it ain’t our style. So, after you an’ 
th’ kid gets a good start we’re goin’ to kind o’ mosy along 
that way, easy like, an’ if any Injuns feel called on to tackle 
us they’re plumb welcome. We're figurin’ to keep out o’ 
sight an’ not gum up th’ cards, but if you get in a jam we’re 
mighty apt to be some’eres ’round.” 

“Good enough, it might help out a lot,’’ Andy replied, 
and as if no more words were necessary, Bracket and the men 
with him swung around and returned to their camp. 

Fording the creek Andy led the way toward the divide 
which they must cross to reach the stream on which the 
other wagon train was camped. The country was rolling, 
broken by shallow draws, rounded hills and ridges on which 
were small bodies of timber in the heads of gulches. They 
kept to open ground, avoiding any place where chance 
scouting parties of Sioux might ambush them. 

“Listen, youngster,” Andy said, “‘this is your first scout, 
so I’ll give you a few pointers. It’s not likely we'll be both- 
ered, because any Injun scouts that see us—unless there’s a 
lot of ’em—can tell from the way we’re riding that we savvy 
our job, and the only way to get us without some of them 
getting plugged is to bushwhack us, which it’s up to us to see 
that they don’t. 

“Taking it slow and easy so as to keep our horses in shape 
for a run if we have to, we ought to be in sight of the other 
train before dark. Then we’ll have to sneak in, for we want 
to let the boys know that we figure on helping them out, 
they’ll fight better for knowing. 

“Now remember this: We'll stick together if we can, but 
we might be jumped and have to split. If that happens you 
hit the high spots back for camp and don’t worry about me, 
because I know the game. I’d try to draw the reds off you, 
but if I couldn’t and you should get cornered,” said Andy 
impressively, “pick out the best place you can find and scrap 
it out as long as you can pull 





a small wagon train, ox-drawn, 
over on Sand Creek and the 
men figured they didn’t have 
time to make it over here. They 
thought it was better to be 
corralled when the reds hit ’em 
than to be strung out on the 
road, so the last he saw of ’em 
they were scratching dirt like 
badgers, corralling and getting 
dug in. He says they weren’t 
scared much, being old timers, 
and they sent word that the 
Injuns had their work cut out 
to take ’em.” 

One of the men with Camp- 
bell, an oldish man with long 
hair and beard, clothed in 
smoke blackened buckskin and 
carrying a heavy Sharps rifle 
across the saddle in front of 
him—a buffalo hunter—now 
spoke up. 

“‘We got plenty men here, 
mebbe two hundred an’ fifty, 
to whip any bunch o’ Injuns 
that tackles us,” he said, “‘but 
that little train—I reckon 
they’re goners ‘less some 0’ us 
goes over to help ’em out. I’m 
ready, for one.” 

Campbell answered quickly. 
“We couldn’t stand off a big 
war band the shape we’re in, 
too much scattered out. Here’s 
my plan: The big bunch of reds 
won’t hit that other train be- 
fore some time tomorrow, only 
the advance scouts, and when 
they do there’ll be a fight, for 
it'll take the reds some time to 
pry those lads out of their 
holes. Now, I’ll take a light- 
weight rider with a good horse 
with me, make a scout over 
there and come back, and while 
we’re gone everybody can cor- 
ral and fix things here so that 
maybe a hundred men can 





Directly ahead a dozen mounted Sioux rode up out of a draw without warning 


trigger and keep in mind that 
those buffalo hunters will come 
a-boiling if they hear shooting.” 

At mid-day, after watering 
the horses at a spring and tak- 
ing a drink themselves, Andy 
led the way to a high ridge, dis- 
mounting just under the crest 
and walking up alone for a 
look around. 

“All right,” he called pres- 
ently to Breck. ‘“‘Unsaddle 
the broncs so they can roll, 
picket ’em, and bring some 
jerky you’ll find in my saddle 
pockets. No Injuns can get 
within two miles without our 
seeing ’em, so we’ll eat a bite,”’ 
and sittiig down he began to 
examine the country through 
his powerful field glasses. 

After chewing what they 
could of the tough dried meat, 
Andy pointed to hills, blue in 
the distance. ‘The train is on 
the creek this side of those 
hills,” he said, taking another 
look through the glasses. ‘‘No 
Injuns in sight, so let’s move.” 





ATE in the afternoon they 
were on another ridge, 
having left their horses below 
the crest as before. The hills 
so distant at noon were now 
close and the course of the 
creek valley was plain. 
“Tf I had eyes like an Injun 
I wouldn’t need these,’’ Andy 
said, as he took out his glasses. 
After a short look he handed 
them to Breck. “Put ’em on 
that round hill down inthe 
flat, the one with the trees near 
the top, then swing to the 
left,” he added. As Breck 
did so there swam into the 
field of vision, tiny and far, a 
circle of wagons, the glint of 
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water, and a herd of animals closely bunched near the 
wagons. 

“All right so far,’”” Andy remarked, then shaded his eyes 
with his hand and gazed intently at a spot several miles nearer 
than the wagons and to the left. 

“Take a look at that bare ridge, the one with the red wash 
cutting it,” he told Breck, and as the boy did so he saw a line 
of horsemen riding along the crest. No need to ask what they 
were, for the tawny bodies painted in fantastic colors and 
designs, and the feathered war bonnets trailing to the horses’ 
flanks and below told plainly that they were Sioux braves in 
full war dress. Three of them carried long lances with their 
ghastly dangling trophies, and they also had gayly painted 
shields on their arms and cased bows and quivers slung across 
their backs, while the others carried rifles across their horses 
in front of them. 

So startlingly close did they appear through the glasses 
that Breck lowered them hastily, sure that he was within 
plain sight, and it was with a gasp of relief that he realized 
he could barely make them out with his unassisted eyes. 

Andy grinned as he reached for the glasses. “Rattled 
you some, didn’t it?” and looked in his turn. ‘“They’ve 
killed some poor devils,” he said, handing the glasses back, 
and looking closer Breck saw that one wore, grotesquely 
enough, on top of this war bonnet, a tall “stovepipe” hat 
and another had on a white shirt, loot from some butchered 
party of white men. 

“We're in luck, seeing ’em first,” Andy said. ‘“They’re 
scouts, same as we are, and they haven’t spotted the train yet 
or they’d be sending up smokes. There’s bound to be more of 
"em around, so we’ll just sit here till dark then maybe we’ll 
know more about ’em.”’ 


HE warriors had ridden out of sight and the sun had 

nearly reached the horizon when Andy pointed to a hill 
some three miles down the valley from the wagons. From 
its summit a slender thread of black smoke rose straight up 
in the still evening air, and with the glasses Breck could see 
small moving figures, men and horses, about the base of 
the smoke column. 

“That’s another bunch, and they’ve seen the. wagons,” 
Andy said. “That’s just to call attention, same as you’d 
yell at a fellow a long ways off. Pretty soon you’ll see the 
smoke balls go up.” Hardly had he finished when the little 
balloon-like puffs of smoke, some black, some white, took the 
place of the column, signaling in that strange code of the 
red man which none of the white race ever fully understood, 
and which were answered from far down the creek. 

“Tt’ll soon be too dark for smokes, then the fires will begin 
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“The white man leave the country of the Dakotah or their scalps shall be like this” 


to talk,’’ Andy told Breck, as dusk cameon. Then, as the two 
scouts watched, a pin point of light, shining steadily, showed 
on the hill from which the first signal had risen. Another 
light answered from below, then another from a hill near 
where Breck had seen the first Indians. The first fire began 
to wink its signals, the others answered, then all disappeared. 

Andy stood up. ‘“There’s the layout, kid,’’ he said. “The 
Injun scouts have signaled the main band to hurry up and 
wipe out the train. Now its up to us to dodge the scouts and 
have a talk with the boys.” 

Then came a ride during which Breck’s heart seem2d to 
stay in his throat as he followed the dim figures of Andy 
and his horse through the starlit night. Every bush every 
rock looming up ahead, in his imagination took on the shape 
of a mounted warrior, and every second he expected the 
flash and roar of rifles to burst out, or to have the night split 
by the sound of the warwhoop as he rode holding his rifle 
ready for instant service and wondering that Andy could 
push ahead with such confidence. 

At last they were at the mouth of a shallow draw and Breck 
saw flat and level ground before him, while beyond, two or 
three miles at least, were hills with their tops lighted by the 
moon rising from behind the ridge they had just come down. 

Andy pulled his horse up and spoke in low tones. “We're 
just a little late and have to hurry or the moon will catch us 
out on the mesa. The wagons are across here maybe two 
miles. Just to our right a creek comes down off the ridge and 
cuts across the flat; we’ll hit that, follow it down till we’re 
opposite the camp then ride for it.’”’ He turned his horse 
toward the creek and they rode on, keeping in the deep 
shadow close to the foot of the hills which bordered the 
flat. 

Within two hundred yards they came to the stream where 
it broke down through a narrow canyon which gradually 
widened out as it struck the level mesa until it was a hundred 
yards across—a trench with steeply sloping banks thirty 
feet or so high and a flat bottom. The creek, looping in 
horseshoe bends that in places nearly touched the edges of 
the little valley, was only a few yards wide and not a foot 
deep, but it was thickly bordered with willows and brush of 
different kinds which made a nearly impenetrable covert. 

Andy led the way into this hollow, fording the water at a 
spot where the brush was thin, then he turned down stream 
and followed the strip of grassland between the brush and the 
right-hand slope that led up to the mesa. After a mile he 
stopped. 

“We ought to be about opposite the wagons,’’ ‘the said. 
“Wait here a minute till I take a look-see,” and he swung off 

his horse and climbed the steep bank, dropping to hands and 








knees as he reached the top and crawling to a tuft of tall 
grass. He lay here for awhile, every sense alert, then he rose 
slowly, scanning the level ground in front of him carefully. 

Finally he turned and went back down the slope. “I 
didn’t see or hear anything scary,’ he said when he had 
rejoined Breck. ‘We'll climb out here and try for the 
wagons. If we’re jumped—unless the reds head us—keep 
straight ahead and ride hard.” Then he rode his horse up the 
bank, with Breck close behind. 


S THEY came up on the flat Breck saw that they were 
nearly out of the shadow, were in fact right at its edge, 
and beyond the level sod lay white under the moon with 
nothing moving on its surface as far as he could see. Andy 
urged his horse to a trot, glancing sharply from side to side, 
while Breck with his heart thumping crowded as close as 
possible, sure that once they were in the moonlight they 
would be seen by Indians. 

They had ridden perhaps three hundred yards when without 
warning, directly ahead, a dozen mounted Sioux rode up out 
of a draw. They were so close that Breck could make out 
every detail plainly in the moonlight, the fierce faces, the 
painted bodies, the upflung heads of the war ponies as they 
whistled shrilly in alarm, the sudden clutch of the warriors 
at the rifles and carbines crosswise in front of them. Both 
parties were equally surprised. 

Then events happened so fast that afterward Breck had 
only a confused recollection of what occurred. 

“‘Back to the creek,” yelled Andy, slipping far down on his 
horse’s side, Indian fashion, and spinning the animal like a 
top on its hind feet. As Breck whirled his own horse to follow 
he had a momentary glimpse of weapons being leveled and 
jets of flame and smoke spurting at him, while the stillness 
was split by the crash of firearms, the savage warwhoop and 
the thunder of horses’ feet as the Sioux came on in hot pur- 
suit. 

‘Bending low over his horse’s neck to let the balls go by,” 
as Kipling says, Breck followed close after Andy, hearing 
sharp, sibilant whisperings and seeing little spurts of dust 
as the bullets struck the ground ahead of Andy’s racing 
horse. 

Then they were at the top of the bank above the creek 
bottom and Andy’s horse dived down as a rabbit does for its 
burrow, Breck at his heels. Andy brought his horse to a stop 
with a couple of short, plunging buck-jumps and swung off 
on the instant with rifle in hand. 

“Shoot low, kid, get the horse if you miss the rider,” 
Andy yelled, and Breck fell off somehow, staggering as he 
landed, then turned just in time to see the leading warrior 
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dash into view and check his horse at the top of the bank. 
By this time the moon had risen high enough so that while 
the scouts below were in dark shadow the warrior above 
showed plainly as he glared downward in an effort to locate 
the two. 

Then came the stunning crash of Andy’s rifle nct a yard 
from Breck’s head. The Sioux reeled, dropped his rifle and 
grasped at his horse’s mane for support. The well-trained 
animal wheeled and in an instant had carried its rider, who 
was making a desperate effort to keep his seat, out of sight, 
just as another warrior appeared. 

Breck fired at him, instinctively holding low as was proper 
for night shooting, but too low, for the bullet passed through 
the horse’s head. The 


their panting horses up in front of a dozen men, who stood 
just outside of the corral with rifles in hand. 

“Don’t be in a rush, climb off and rest your saddles,”’one 
of the men greeted them jokingly. “Fine night for a horse 
race, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, and the losers are sure peeved,” Andy replied, and 
te give point to the words there was another rattle of shots 
cut on the mesa, then the whine of bullets. One of these 
ripped through a wagon top, another spatted into wood, 
and a third struck a wheel tire, the deformed lead spinning 
upward with a weird shriek. 

The shots were answered by the roar and flash of half a 
dozen heavy buffalo guns from the wagons, aimed at the 





animal’s knees gave way 
at once and it pitched for- 
ward, falling head over 
heels down the steep slope, 
while the rider, freeing 
himself from the binding 
girth the fatal fraction of 
a second too late, was 
hurled outward like a 
stone from a sling. His 
rifle flew from his hands 
as he turned over and over 
in the air and fell with a 
crash on the hard ground 
almost at Breck’s feet and 
lay there motionless. 

Fascinated, Breck had 
watched the whirling 
flight of the warrior to- 
ward him so intently that 
he had neither seen a 
third Sioux on the bank 
nor heard the shot Andy 
had fired at him. Now 
there were no more In- 
dians in sight and Andy 
was running to his horse 
with a sharp order to 
Breck to hurry. In a 
moment they were on the 
horses and riding down 
the creek bottom, close 
under the sheltering bank. 

“That’ll hold ’em 
awhile,” Andy said, low- 
voiced, as Breck came 
alongside. 


AFTER a quarter of a 
mile he rode boldly 
up the bank, Breck think- 
ing it sure death as he 
followed. Andy knew 
what he was doing, how- 
ever, for the Indians were 
scattered on foot along the bank up stream from where they 
had been checked, evidently under the impression that the 
two scouts would attempt to escape back up the creek bot- 
tom, or would go into the brush and could be shot down from 
above. 

“Fooled ’em,’’ Andy exulted. ‘It was ten to one they’d do 
that. Now let’s ride,” and he forced his horse into a swift lope. 

Instantly at the sound of the drumming hoofs the nearest 
of the Sioux whooped a warning and the whole band ran for 
their ponies. They came after the two scouts at top speed, 
lashing their mounts frantically, yelling like wolves running a 
deer, even firing at that long range hoping that a lucky shot 
might strike man or horse and enable them to retrieve the 
disgrace of losing three of their number with no scalp to show 


.. in payment. 


However, the bullets fell short and Breck riding, according 
to the old Scotch border saying, “with the beard on the 
shoulder,”’ could see the dust spring up behind him. 

Andy spoke from where he rode at Breck’s side: “Watch 
where you’re going,’ he said sharply. ‘They haven’t a 
chance to catch us unless our horses stumble.”’ 

With an effort Breck wrenched his head around and 
watched the ground ahead, though the impulse to glance 
back was almost irresistible; he could fancy those yelling 
riders gaining at every jump of their ponies, and the reports 
were certainly coming nearer every second. But he kept his 
eyes to the front, noting the ground flowing toward them so 
swiftly, the level mesa on either hand devoid of any moving 
shape, and the hills beyond. 

“‘There’re the wagons,”’ Andy said suddenly, in a tone of 
relief and Breck, straining his eyes, could barely make out 
the white tops shining under the moon. 

Andy turned in his saddle, put his hand to his mouth and 
back to the outwitted Sioux he sent the shrill warwhoop of 
the Pawnees, of which tribe he was a member by Adoption. 
Savage yells and a rattle of shots were the answer, and Andy 
whooped again. 

“Screech your fool heads off, you don’t dance my scalp to- 
night,’”’ he said. Then they were at the wagons and pulling 





“Keep set! she may bust loose any time” 


distant flashes, and evidently the bullets went too close 
to the Sioux for comfort, for there were no more shots, but 
instead the sound of scurrying hoofs. 

“That’s the first we’ve heard of them,’’ the man who had 
first spoken said, ‘though we saw smokes just before dark 
and fire signals after. Is it a big war band, like that runner 
told us?” 

“As near as I can tell, yes,”” Andy replied, then went on to 
tell of the plans to beat the raiders. ‘You boys figure you 
can stand ’em off for awhile?” he asked as he finished. 

“Tf we can’t there’ll be plenty of ’em that’ll never count 
coup on us, and many women will be crying in the Sioux 
lodges,”’ the train man answered. ‘‘We’re blamed near as 
well forted as the boys were at the "Dobe Walls and the 
Sioux are no better than the Comanches, let ’em come and 
see how they make out.” 

“You just bet we can whale th’ everlastin’ stuffin’ out of 
’em,” said a tall man in fringed and beaded buckskin, who 
had just joined the group. Then he let out a yell and grabbed 
Andy by the shoulders, shaking him joyfully. 

“Little old Andy Cameron, by gosh,” he whooped. “I 
might ’a’ knowed it. Nobody else would have th’ nerve to 
come ridin’ in like he was a regiment o’ cavalry with a bunch 
o’ Sioux eatin’ his dust!” 

Andy grinned. “I’m not holed up like a prairie dog, any- 
way, Jake,’’ he retorted. ‘‘ You heard what we're figuring on, 
did you?” 

“Yes, an’ it’s all right, too,’’ Jake, himself a noted scout, 
answered. 

“Then we’ll stay to-night. Too risky to make it back now 
with the Injun scouts all stirred up,” Andy decided. “Any 
chance for our horses to feed?” 

“Plenty,”’ Jake said. “‘Come with me. We got some 0’ 
our saddle horses picketed close under th’ cut bank next th’ 
creek.”’ 

“T’m on guard,” Jake said, when the animals had been 
secured. “Go back inside, they’ll look after you,” and he 
left them to make a circle outside the wagons, while Breck 
and Andy entered the corral. 





BOYS’ LIFE 


LREADY a small fire was blazing in a pit roofed over 

with canvas and a woman knelt there frying meat, while 

a coffee pot simmered on a bed of coals and a bucket full of 
baked kettle biscuits stood near. 

“I reckon you boys could eat a bite,’’ the woman said. 
“The shooting waked me up and I heard you and my man 
talking. Drat these Injuns, anyhow, I never saw the time 
they wasn’t pestering ’round, and now I s’pose they’ll try 
to clean us out.” 

“Yes, ma’am, I reckon so,” Andy answered cheerfully. 

“Well, set to,” the woman said, indicating a box on which 
there were some tin plates, and at the same time holding 
out the pan of sizzling meat. ‘Allus fill up before a ruckus an’ 
you'll last longer,’ my 
old granddad used to say, 
an’ he fit under Mad 
Anthony ’way back in 
Ohio, time they whipped 
the Injuns out of their 
boots.” 

The two scouts, squat- 
ting crosslegged by the 
fire, lost no time in fol!uw- 
ing her advice. W2aile 
they were eating some dirt 
rattled down at one edge 
of the pit where the can- 
vas was propped up to 
make an entrance, a air 
of boots followed 2ad a 
lanky boy about Breck’s 
age slid into view. He 
was clad in a hickory 
shirt and blue overalls 
with a belt of six-inch-long 
cartridges around his 
waist, and he was lugging 
a twenty-pound Sharps 
rifle. 


“Hey, ma,” said this 
apparition, rubbing sleepy 
eyes blinking in the fire- 
light, and pushing tousled 
hair back from his fore- 
head, “what’s goin’ on? 
I thought I heard shootin’, 
but when I waked up 
an’ crawled out every- 
body laughed an’ said th’ 
Injuns could come into 
camp an’ take a hatchet to 
me, an’ I wouldn’t know 
th’ difference.” 

“Tf you wouldn’t set 
up ’till all hours of night 
listening to that big- 
mouthed Jake gassing 
about how many Injuns 
he’s sculped you wouldn’t 
get so sleepy,’ his mother said severely. “This is my 
boy, Pete,’”’ she explained, “‘an’ all he thinks about is Injun 
fighting. I reckon it’s in the blood, though, for it seems 
like our folks has been fighting the red varmints as far back 
as anybody knows of.” 

“Well, somebody’s got to fight ’em, haven’t they?” Pete 
defended himself, meanwhile looking at Breck with interest. 
“Did you fellers run into any comin’ in?” 

“Sure,’’ Andy said grinning, “and Breck here, he col- 
lected one his own self. That’s what started the shooting 
that woke you up.” 

“Did you sculp him?” Pete asked enviously. Then he 
hurried on: ‘I got me an Injun, time some of ’em tried to 
stampede our stock while we was comin’ in, but I couldn’t 
count coup ’cause a couple o’ others picked him up between 
their horses an’ carried him off.” 

““We didn’t have time to count coup either, the reds were so 
pressing,” Andy told Pete. ‘‘We’re much obliged for the 
grub, ma’am,”’ he added, laying down his empty plate. “It 
sure perks a fellow up.” 

He turned to Breck. “Now come on,”’ he said, “we'll go 
and see about a place to sleep, what with the men on guard 
there ought to be plenty of blankets.” 

‘Breck can bunk with me,”’ Pete put in hurriedly, eager to 
make the further acquaintance of a boy held fit to ride with 
Andy Campbell, for the name of the famous scout had been 
passed around. “TI got me a good bed under our wagon.” 

““You’re fixed then, Breck,” Andy said. “Get all the 
sleep you can, because come night again you're not apt to get 
any. I’m going out to talk with the boys and size things up,” 
then he picked up his rifle and crawled out of the pit. 

Pete touched Breck’s arm. ‘Come on,” he said, leading 
the way to his retreat where Breck saw that a bank of earth 
reaching nearly to the bottom of the wagon box had been 
thrown up outside, making a perfect defense against bullets. 

“This is my station when th’ fightin’ starts,’’ Pete ex- 
plained, sitting down and beginning to draw his boots off— 
all the preparation for sleep either of the boys would make. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Corey Takes the Scout Trail 


T CERTAINLY was going to be all right with me. Except 

for Barnes, I saw enough of the fellows at the lawn work to 
keep pretty good track of them; and if Hopewell wanted to 
put in some of his spare time playing around with them, 
he just could. It would save me some time and bother. But 
I thought it wouldn’t do any harm to have a talk with him, 
so the next time I was lawn cutting down near his house I 
went over to see him. 

“Thanks for teaching Barnes to swim,” I said. 

“That’s all right. He saved me from breaking my back. 
He’s good stuff, too.” 

“Sort of a wild one,” I said. 

“Bill’s all right. I guess he never made it hot for any- 
body that didn’t need it. Of course, he’s had to be put 
wise to a few things. But then, he’s been putting 
me wise to some, too—he and Corey,” he added 
with a bit of a wince. 

‘*Bill says you’d like to go on our hikes with us.” 

“T would. You see, I’ve been going sort of stale 
on my Scouting. Nothing in particular to work for. 
Troop Fourteen doesn’t need any help. Of course, 
I can keep on taking Merit Badges now and then. 
But after a fellow is an Eagle, one more Merit 
Badge or so doesn’t mean such a terrible lot. I 
guess you and Dean know how that is. Sort of an 
old story. And then the Troop Fourteen fellows 
say I want to boss everything, just because I am 
an Eagle. Maybe I have wanted to. But this lot 
you and Dean are looking after really want some- 
thing. And they are going after it. There were a 
lot of things I didn’t understand that they’ve taught 
me. And it’s fun to watch ’em, too.” 

“Listen,” I said. ‘You get ’em ready for all 
their outdoor tests. You’ve got as many Merit 
Badges as either Dean or I, and you’re a lot younger, 
so they’ll follow your lead. You'll get more kick 
out of helping to make a real Troop out of them 
than out of anything else since you were a Tender- 
foot. Only be hard-boiled with ’em. Make ’em 
know every single little thing they ought to. Take 
that job off my hands for a week or two, and I'll 
do something for you. I'll give you a frog-leg 
supper, even.” 

“Thanks. You show me how to tie trout flies 
and wind rods, though, and I’ll go you. You’re the 
only Scout in town that’s got the angling Merit 
Badge, and I want it. I want the hard ones.” 

Of course, I told Billy about it. He didn’t seem 
particularly interested. 

“Oh, I guess it’s all right,” he said, uncertainly. ‘But 
you keep your eye on things. Let him understand that this 
Troop stands for real Scouting, Oath and Law especially. 
And another thing. These nine Tenderfeet we’ve just signed 
up—he can take care of them at meetings for a while, if he 
wants something to do. And that way, we can keep tabs 
on what kind of a Scout he really is. Tell him it’s up to him 
to make that Patrol as good as the first one.’ 

““Well, we ought to have a Troop,” I said, “with four of 
us working on it.” 

“T wasn’t thinking altogether about the Troop,” said 
Billy. 





‘THE second meeting in September, Billy told the Troop 
about our going away. But he went on talking so fast 
that they didn’t get a chance to say how they felt about it. 

‘Don’t let it bother you a bit,” he said. ‘‘You’ve got the 
finest kind of a Scoutmaster, and I’ve somebody in mind to 
help him after we’ve gone, and I think you'll like him. And 
just remember that Tommy and I—we’ll cut out the ‘Mister’ 
from now on—are going to keep track of you. Pullman 
isn’t so far away, and we'll be home for a week-end oc- 
casionally. You’ve done a wonderful job in four months, 
and you can be any kind of a Troop you really want to be. 
Don’t forget the idea you started out with—Joe Corey’s 
idea, I guess it was, in the beginning—that you were going 
to show people what a real Scout Troop ought to be. Joe’s 
a real Scout already, and that goes for the rest of you, too. 
Mr. Chessley, did you want to say something?” 

“T just want to tell the Senior Patrol that I want one more 
hike with ’em, Monday. We'll go out to Overnight Camp, 
and have Ralph Baker give the whole crowd the outdoor 
tests. He’s a qualified examiner.” 

“That will finish up everything but two or three maps,” 
said Mr. Fielding, ‘‘and they’re about done. You can go 
away leaving nine First Class Scouts behind you, except for 
two weeks of service.” 

“Can I go along?” asked Hopewell. 

“You'll have to,” I said. ‘‘You’ve given them a lot of 
their outdoor training. Oh, another thing. I’m winding 
up my lawn work to-morrow, and I'll pay up what’s still 
coming to each of you. I’ve been checking over what 
you’ve earned, and it runs all the way from twenty to 
thirty-five dollars. Corey made the thirty-five, and he’s 
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(Continued from page 21) 


had some work of his own besides. I’m much obliged. 
And now you fellows can get into uniform.” 

I went home that night feeling just about as upset over 
leaving Troop Thirteen as I had felt in the beginning about 
going to work with it. 

All summer I hadn’t had one of the trips into the hills 
I'd so hated to think of giving up; and I’d forgotten all 
about them. The thought of them came back to me now. 
“Someday!” I thought to myself. But there were all these 
other things. I’d had a lot of fun out of them, and some 
other things. 

And it was Joe Corey who had been the spirit of it all— 
the ragged, bitter, resentful youngster who five months 
before had come bursting into the basement of Pilgrim 





Where cloud-seas billow and sky-winds sweep 


And peak-isles suffer in surges deep 


A storm-scarred, sun-bleached veteran stands 


Defying death with its bony hands. 


Twisted of body and gnarled of limb, 
Figure pathetic but none less grim; 


Weather-worn, stunted and lashed to stone— 


Guard of the timberline stands alone. 


Time-tempered slowly by night and day, 
Tried by the Maker in every way— 
The nobleness of an ancient tree 

Is an inspiration e’er to me. 





Church with his “Hey, mister, how can I get to be a Scout!” 

Well, he was a Scout now, all right, in some ways a better 
Scout than I was or ever expected to be. For Scouting for 
me seemed to be pretty nearly over with. Just this one 
hike, and a good-bye to the fellows and a good-bye to the 
folks, and off to college! Just five or six days more. 

Oh, well, everything Billy had asked for was done. He 
had some one to take our place, and the First Class tests 
were just about passed, and the fellows all had money for 
their uniforms. Everything was done that I could think of, 
except that nothing had happened to get the public interested 
in the Troop, and I didn’t see any way of arranging that. 

And Mr. Fielding was going to make a wonderful Scout- 
master. And maybe Hopewell would keep up his interest 
in Bill Barnes and Corey and Scammon. Everything was 
all right. I found myself saying that over and over to myself 
as I began to doze off to sleep—everything all right-—every- 
thing all right—except Joe Corey and the “fat slob.” I 
hadn’t heard those words for a long time now, but here they 
were again, coming up out of nowhere, again and again— 
fat slob—fat slob! And they made me unhappy. Anyhow 
I had a sense of worrying all night long. 

The night before the last hike I didn’t sleep well either. I 
suppose things were on my mind. But it was a hot night 
besides. It had been hot for days and days. Everybody 
wishing it would rain, for the forest districts all round were 
dry as tinder, and the papers had been full of talk about 
the danger of fires; but just for the one day I hoped it 
would be clear. We got an early start, and from the end 
of the street car line at the east city limits we hustled over 
the two miles to camp. There was nothing in particular 
to do on the way, and what I had in mind was to get Ralph 
Baker to put the fellows through their tests as quickly as 
possible, and then to spend the rest of the day in just a 
lazy ramble about the hills. 

The road out to camp skirts a long, low ridge that reaches 
out from Mt. Spokane for more than twenty miles, mostly 
all rock and scattering timber, though here and there are 
patches of heavy forest and little pockets of fine farm land. 
Most of the way, too, there are little ranches between the 
road and the hillside, and in places wide draws or little 
valleys that cut back deep into the ridge, filled in with 
orchards and alfalfa fields and potato patches. But there 
are two or three places where a spur from the ridge reaches 


out toward the road, leaving just room for it between the 
slopes and the river. And as usual, at neary every one of 
these there were auto campers, most of them cooking break- 
fast as we went by. Hopewell turned up his nose at them. 

“T don’t like ’em at all,” he said. ‘Most of ’em are all 
right, I guess, but every once in a while there’s somebody 
that hasn’t any more business camping out in a forest 
country than a lap dog has on a wolf hunt. Look at that 
crowd, now.” 


AX: sporty touring car was parked just off the road, 
with a shining white auto tent pitched close by. Two 

or three children were scrambling around the rocks with 
great armsful of wild flowers, and a couple of women in 
knickers were stooping over a fire, which was built 


Fe LEAL PZ on the ground right under a big pine, with no stones 
EKG laid about it, nor anything done in the way of 
in *- 
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clearing off the needles and dead twigs that were 
Le scattered all about. As we looked, one of the 
women emptied out a couple of tin cans, and 

0 just gave them a heave away from the camp. 

“Just going through the country,” said Hopewell, 
“so it’s nothing to them how it looks after they’ve 
left it. And as for their fire, it’s a good thing 
they’re practically out in the open, and not in the 
real timber.” 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘a fire could get started right 
where they are, dry as things are. Take a squint at 
all those young evergreens on the slope, not twenty 
feet from their fire. And plenty of stuff on the 
ground to lead a little blaze right into them. I 
suppose, though, they’ll look after it. Anyhow we 
can’t very well butt in and raise a row. Come on, 
let’s move along about our own business.”’ 

We reached camp about half-past eight. Baker 
was just finishing his breakfast at the lodge, but in 
less than half an hour he’d put the fellows through 
their Nature test, and set them all at work felling 
some small trees along a new trail he was making. 
Then he went over their fourteen-mile-hike reports, 
¢, and their maps, which they had brought along. 
After that they did their judging, which Hopewell 
had trained them in, and by half-past eleven we 
were all in the swimming pool. Barnes didn’t have 
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-{ any trouble at all. He had three or four strokes, 
‘ep f, {> and could float as well. Sandberg wasn’t so good, 


but he did his fifty yards. 
“T guess there’s nothing else,” said Baker, ‘‘except 
the cooking. You’ll probably enjoy that. Still, I 
might make it hard for you.” 

“Make it as hard as you like,” said Scammon. “We'll 
cook anything on the list you name, or all of it. I don’t 
know that we’ve got all the supplies, but there’s a store 
up the road a way, isn’t there?” 

“You'll have to make some sort of bread,” said Baker, 
‘and I suppose a stew. That’s the usual test, common, but 
I suppose necessary.” 

“Too easy,” said Scammon. ‘“ We’ve brought along some 
fish from the market, and an unplucked chicken, and if 


‘ you like we’ll have frogs’ legs, if we can get any frogs. 


And we’d like to have bread twist. Just what you say, of 
course, but make it sort of hard, mister.” 

“You just go ahead and cook your meal,’’ said Baker, 
grinning; ‘‘three articles instead of two, and if I’m not 
satisfied, I’ll ask for some more. And don’t make any big 
fires. Of course, it’s pretty safe around the grids, but the 
way the woods are I don’t want to take any chances. I 
imagine I smell smoke all the time as it is.” 


ELL, our lunch was really more of a banquet than a test 

passing. By the time all the fellows got through we had 
four or five kinds of bread, and there was a pretty wide 
choice of stews, and nearly everyone had some eggs and 
some sort of meat besides, to say nothing of the fish and the 
chicken. Baker stuck right by, and sampled everything, and 
by the time he had finished said he didn’t believe he had 
room for any regular lunch. And he passed the whole 
crowd, with a compliment. He complimented the maps, 
too. That was where Mr. Fielding’s work showed up. He’d 
given up three Saturdays showing the fellows how. 

After lunch we just sat around and talked, Baker with 
us. But he was restless. Two or three times he raised his 
head and sniffed. 

“T keep smelling it,” he said. ‘‘Are you sure all your 
fires are out?” 

“Tl go see,” I said, getting up from the lodge steps. 

But I didn’t have to go. For as I got to my feet I could 
see a great cloud of smoke rolling up across the ridge from 
just about where we’d seen the auto, and the whole spur 
of the ridge was ablaze. 

“Tt got away from ’em all right,” I said, disgustedly. 

“It’s more likely they just went away and left it,” said 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Toys for a Younger Brother 


A CASTLE made of cardboard and minia- 

ture tin soldiers! Can’t you just 
imagine the fun that you could have? A 
castle besieged, soldiers on guard and a well 
built fortress! 

The castle and the soldiers were all made 
by the Boy Scout standing so proudly be- 
side them and if you want to see some one 
express enthusiasm you should hear him 
tell about making them. 

For the base of the main part of the castle, 
cut a piece of heavy cardboard 7” square. 
First of all you will have to make the towers. 
Cut four pieces of 
cardboard, each 
104” x 84%". Draw 
a % inch flange along 
each 101%” side and 
along one 814” side. 
Measuring away 
from the flange on 
8%” side, score off 
every two _ inches. 
Fold on these lines 





Boys— Birthdays— Bicycles 


Inseparable!—the three “B’s,” which just seem 





to go naturally together—like the three “R’s” 
which Dad remembers so well. Can you imagine 
a more handy, happy, health-building birthday 
gift than a bike equipped with a New Departure 
Multiple Disc Coaster Brake P What a lot of good 
times you can have going places with the “gang.” 
What a lot of errands you can run for Mother. So 
why not say to Dad, “I'd like a New Departure 
equipped bike for my Birthday.” 

NEW DEPARTURE MBG. CO., BRISTOL, CONN, 








MAKERS 





Get this keen outfit 


—and you’re “set” for any emergency. The completest 
kit ever. Just see what’s inside:— 


A pad of mercurochrome gauze for dressing wounds; two 
rolls of gauze bandage; a spool of zinc oxide adhesive 
plaster; a tube of soap solvent for oak or ivy poisoning; a 
tube of ointment for burns; amercurochrome swab for paint- 
ing cuts; three Vivo tubes to revive one who has fainted 
(fine for insect bites too); and a First Aid Guide. 


It’s the Official Boy Scout First Aid Kit. Loops on your 
belt or fits your pocket if you’re in “cits.” Only 75c at 
the drug store or the Scout Supply Department. 


BAUER ann BLACK 


DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 





Chicago + New York + Toronto 
THE OFFICIAL SCOUT FIRST AID KIT 
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and glue into 
shape. Glue the 
flanges surrounding 
one open end of each 
tower to each of the 
four corners of the 
base. Join these 
towers by side walls 
of which there are 
four. Make each as 
follows: 

Cut four pieces of 
cardboard, each 10” 
ei“, aw 36” 
flanges all around. 
Cut out corners. Glue one end flange of 
each to the base between the towers and the 
2 side flanges of each to the towers, so that 
the outer surface of these walls is set 14” 
back from the edge of the base. To the 
upper flanges of these sidewalls cut strips 
of cardboard to fit and glue in place, forming 
the roof. 

Now make a cap for each tower—these 
are really just small boxes which are glued 
to the flanges at the top of each tower. 

Then there are two lower towers than the 
four you have already made attached to the 
main part of the castle. These are 7” tall. 
They have three sides 244”, 4” and 24”. 
Cut a strip of cardboard 7” wide and be- 
ginning at one end score across, making 
sections 44", 244”, 4”, 2%” and 4%”. The 
half-inch flanges at the ends glue to the outer 
walls of the main towers on opposite sides 
of the castle. 

Now make two additional towers, just as 
you made the four main towers. The height 
of these two is 7” and the width of each is 
2%". Make caps for them and glue in 
place. These two towers form the outer 
corners of the castle yard, and these towers 
are connected to the side towers of the castle 
by strips of cardboard, forming a fence or 
wall 414” high and 7” long. Now close 
the only remaining open side of the yard 
with a fence or wall of cardboard between 
the last two towers you made 7” long and 
5” high. 

Cut strips of cardboard 34” wide and make 
square teeth %" deep along one edge. 
Glue these around the tops of all the towers 
and walls. 

The little soldiers are the most colorful 
toys imaginable. First obtain the molds 
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and pour in hot lead and the tiny objects 
come out perfect in shape. Make them as 
bright as possible, using paint or enamels. 


What the School Bank Did for Boy 
of Fourteen 


HE school savings banks were installed 

in the Seattle schools in March, 1923. 
In September of the same year some friends 
had tickets to go on an excursion to Bain- 
bridge Island. At the last moment they 
decided not to go and gave their tickets to 
Norman Irvine, a boy of fourteen, who 
with another boy went down to the pleasure 
boat, the Old Reli- 
ance, to find it packed 
from stem to stern. 
The company were 
promoting an addi- 
tion and giving a free 
lunch in the bargain. 

The boys were hav- 
ing the time of their 
lives. After an hour’s 
ride on a bright sun- 
shiny day the boat 
docked at Fletcher 
Bay. The crowd was 
taken to Foster’s 
Pavilion and given 
a lunch that would 
tickle the palate of 
any boy—hot dog 
sandwiches, pie, cake 
and doughnuts. 

Lunch over, a lec- 
ture describing the 
property, painting a 
colorful picture to 
those buying these 
wonderful lots—then the crowd dispersed 
in all directions to give the property the once 
over. 

Norman, since a wee chap, had always 
thought he would like to be a builder 
and own land. As this was his birthday, he 
thought why not start now in a small way. 
The more he thought the more he wanted 
one of those lots. The urge became so 
strong that, after looking them over care- 
fully, he selected one and put down a 
deposit. 

In the rough it was difficult to see how one 
so young could clear dead logs, thick under- 
growth, fill up ditches, and what not—but 
this did not feaze Norman. The next week- 
end found him cutting trees and clearing. 
But school on, also the winter rains, he de- 
cided to wait until the summer vacation to 
clear his lot. He paid for this lot by money 
earned from a paper route. 

As soon as school was out in the spring 
he pitched his tent in the dense woods out 
there alone, cooking his own meals, clearing 
until dark stopped him. Summer over, he 
had a sightly lot, the ditches all filled, fallen 
logs cut and made into neat ricks of wood 
for next season’s fuel, a rock retaining wall 
from the stones dug up when clearing, leav- 
ing the most stately firs, dogwood and cedar. 
So beautiful was this lot in comparing it 
with those alongside, the promoters brought 
their prospective buyers to see his lot, show- 
ing what a wonderful change and what even 
a boy could do. 

So encouraged was Norman that he planned 
during the winter and drew designs during 
his drawing period at school of the house 
he wanted to build. All the while storing 

(Conctuded on page 60) 









The house Norman Irvine built 
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Ursus mountain coming. I had about one- 
half second to decide if I didn’t go now I 
probably never would, and took the chance. 

The slung-shot and his yell confused the 
Ursus for that fatal half-second we needed. 
I do not mind admitting I am not a hero, 
and had no intention of taking anybody with 
me against their will that day. But when I 
started down the chute of rock, headed right 
past the Ursus which looked like a fur-clad 
mountain, the camera-man slumped forward, 
with the camera clasped in his arms. 

We collided and joined forces more or less. 
Probably we wanted company like they say 
Misery does. But we did not halt to forgive 
each other the sneering remarks of that 
morning. A thousand times, no! We clung 
like barnacles surrounding the camera and 
rolled and skidded and followed the avalanche 
trail far, far below. We brought up in a 
tangle of last year’s brush and still clasped 
each other. The pearl-gray stetson brim was 
a necklace by that time and I had ground 
off the bosoms of the fur pants and the 
flannel dress parade uniform and was down 
to B. V. D.’s, and feeling groggy as anything. 

‘Did he come with us?” asked the camera- 
man. 

I took a lungful of ozone and made reply: 

“He is not that kind of a trinket probably. 
And the war is over. If it ain’t, it’s just too 
bad. He is liable to be singing his Alice in 
Wonderland ‘You have woke me too soon, I 
must slumber again’, But anyway, I am 
cruising onward.” 

“But you won’t desert me, you have a gun, 
Gunner,” he yells. 

“Do not ‘gun-gunner’ me,” I advised him. 
And in a minute I saw fat hands waving and 
heard the millionaire financier cheering. 

“The way is clear, boys. The big bear just 
went back into his cave. I hope you saved 
the film.” 


just like that! The reply I made does not 
. matter. Also it was a source of gratitude 
to see how spoiled that pearl-gray camera- 
man was in the scenery. His plus-fours were 
pennants while I had fur chaps to the ankles 
like the noble cow-men of our southwest 
ranchos, even if I did have to drape a parka 
over a missing plate astern. ‘Then they 
lowered the lines we had used to heave Amy 
from the hollow tree nest, and at the sight of 
them this pearl-gray camera-sheik that had 
ground claws and teeth of a charging Kodiak 
Ursus registered the face of the lovely heroine 
when the villain still pursued her, except that 
glycerine tears did not trickle down his jowls. 

“What good will that rope do me?” he 
pleads at myself, “‘I am not a blowsy spider 
to climb ropes like a salt-water gob.” 

“T will not try to influence you,” I told 
him, ‘‘but it is liable to be a hard winter in 
Alaska.”’ It was all I had time to say while 
wrapping the camera in his coat and tying it 
in one line, because just then we heard the 
rustle of underbrush and he fled to my arms. 

I had just spurned his affectionate em- 
brace with one hand on his countenance and 
was leaping for a clutch of the camera being 
hauled aloft and hoping to live to fight an- 
other day and wishing I had practised high- 
jumping while young, when out of the thicket 
dashed Morce pursued by Amy on their way 
somewhere with Morce leading. 

The same idea spattered the camera-man 
and Mahoney. This poem they say about 
two souls with only one thought and not up 
to long division and two circulatory systems 


marking time was the way we leaped at Amy 
Ursus that bright September morn. To see 
the way that pretty person Tom-Mixed a 
leap to the saddle of Amy’s shoulders was 
worth the price of admission, and I was 
nothing if not loath to be omitted behind. 
Amy is well-fed and wide as a water-cask 
with no place to brace a hand or toe-hold 
when plaving horse, but she wears a uniform 
of unadulterated fur nine inches around 
the neck scruff and we clung. Mercy, to 
say nothing of Bodikins, how we clung whilst 
riding that Paul Revere! The sad part is 
that they will not write immortal poems that 
innocent and helpless little children will have 
to memorize about “‘ Listen my children and 
you shall hear, how Mahoney doubled for 
Paul Revere.” But the hurrying hoofbeats of 
our steed trickled after my chum Morceas he 
jack-rabbited ahead, and it is a good thing 
words said by him afterwards will not echo 
forevermore. The idea is we beat the 
flivvers to the lower highway with several 
seconds to spare, and Amy declined to hitch- 
hike and went on alone down to the sea. My 
legs felt like a wishbone from riding an Ursus, 
and I was still attempting to have my ankles 
meet up and make friends when the million- 
aire promotor mentioned: 

“Well, boys, if this film turns out the way 
T hope we will have a farewell potlatch for 
our friends of the Minor on board the Jason 
this evening. You are all invited.” 

I refrained from cheering. The morning 
had begun with hearty cheers and look what 
happened. Anyway I had a picture of my 
brave comrades when I came aboard the 
Minor worn through to the buff from sliding 
down the path of an avalanche in a sitting 
posture. 

“Yes, sir,’”’ I objected, ‘but I have prac- 
tically ruined the lower section of a dress 
uniform in this bear affair.” 

“Bear affair is good,”’ he says and grins as 
if he spelled it a word in four letters meaning 
’ow natural.’ 

So they loaned me the parka and I wore 
my legs through the sleeves and belted a 
couple of yards of wolf-skin around my thirty- 
inch figure which looked like fur-golfing 
pants except for the hood trailing south. 
All in all the milk of human kindness seemed 
curdled if not skim with Gunner Pug Ma- 
honey until that evening when we had the 
Jason potlatch, and they showed the movie of 
Ursus and us. I had to cheer up when I saw 
that Kodiak coming at us the way he came at 
the camera. You never saw such a tooth- 
paste ad as his snarl, and his claws would 
make a manicure expert drop everything and 
go back and tackle the breakfast dishes. 
Nobody knew the bold camera-sheik knew 
not what he was doing when he kept turning 
a handle with sudden death grinning in his 
lenses except Ursus and us. And what is the 
use of crabbing a guy’s style with an actual 
photograph of what a hero he is, and his pearl- 
gray trousers hanging in ribbons to prove it? 

Anyway the bitter memories were wiped 
away by our wage check for helping make the 
greatest film they had shot, and if you hear 
that it is all bunk about salaries that movie 
stars make, I cannot agree because between 
Morce and me we have enough to pay Amy’s 
board at a dog-and-cat parking domicile for 
the winter from working in the Jason’s 
movies. We did not win contests as Miss 
America, maybe on account of beauty in 
bathing suits. Nevertheless in Alaska movies 











Sparks Clears Up Some Puzzles 


(Concluded from page 30) 


we have been stars, Ursus and Us. 
| 











mentioned are both rated at 50,000 watts, and 
are two of the most powerful stations in the 
country. It proves that the power output 
of the transmitter is an important element 
in determining the distance a receiving set 
covers. 


T IS apparent that a number of boys are 

not aware’ that amateur spark trans- 
mitters are not allowed by the Federal Radio 
Commission. They seek considerable in- 
formation about spark sets. For example, 
a boy in Wrightstown, N. J., wants to know 
how far a 75-watt portable spark transmitter 
will send code. And if it will handle voice 
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broadcasting. He wonders if there would 
be much expense, besides the cost of the 
microphone and battery to operate such a 
broadcasting station. And then he asks 
where he can buy this spark outfit for twelve 
dollars. 

Sparks’ reply is to forget the ancient spark 
transmitters and turn to the modern vacuum 
tube transmitter as means of setting the 
amateur ethereal lanes in vibration. Don’t 
forget that amateur code stations must have 
a Federal License, and operate on certain 
wave lengths assigned by the Federal Radio 
Commission. There are definite waves for 
amateur voice stations, too. 


_A diabetic has one of two 
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© 1929 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


EMEMBER Washington Irving's lovable, irresponsible Rip 
Van Winkle? How persistently he tricked himself! Time and 
again when temptation was too strong and nature too weak, 

he would lift his glass and say, “I won't count this one”. 


oon are many Rip Van Winkles 
in the world right now—some are 
weak in self-control; some are sadly 
behind the times in a matter of vital 
importance to them. They are the 
unfortunates among the million dia- 
betics in the United States today. 


Old Rip’s giant spree put him to sleep 
for twenty years — but “food sprees” 
are bringing death to present-day Rip 
Van Winkles because they lack self- 
control or lack knowledge as to what 
insulin can do for them. 


Thanks to insulin, a diabetic is 
not confined nowadays to a 
scanty, spirit-breaking diet. He 
can have varied and much more 
appetizing food than was 
allowed in the old days. But 
even now, if he fails to find out 
what he should eat and drink 
— or if he fails to be steadfast 
in obeying orders — he practi- 
cally commits suicide. 


When diabetes attacks, it has 
come to stay. It rarely gives up. 


choices, either to put up a 
cheerful, continuous fight or 
weakly surrender. Halfway 
defense spellsdefeat. But a 
courageous, unyielding fight is 
almost sure to win. 


One great danger is that with 
the aid of insulin and correct 
diet, the diabetic feels so much 
better that he is lulled into 





a false sense of security. He takes 
liberties with his diet or neglects to 
take the insulin as directed. Then, 
with crushing swiftness, diabetes may 
claim another victim. 


Thousands of diabetics are not even 
aware of the fact that they are in 
danger because they have not had a 
physical examination which would 
have revealed the presence of this old 
enemy of mankind and because, also, 
during most of its course, diabetes is 
painless. 


Of the 20,000 deaths caused by 
diabetes last year in the United 
States, 8,000 were of the acute 
typeending in coma. Yeta world- 
famous specialist says, ‘‘Dia- 
betic coma isalways preventable 
and nearly always curable... 
Many of my patients haveactu- 
ally lived longer than would 
have been expected of them had 
they been normal, healthy 
people”. 


* * * * 


The deathrate from diabetes is 
rising. It can be forced down- 
ward. The Metropolitan’s book- 
let, “Diabetes,” together with 
recently published information 
for physicians and their patients 
on prevention of diabetic coma, 
will be mailed free on request. 


Ask for Booklet 130-B. 
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(Concluded from page 13) 








“Miss Dunham, my envelope was short 
twenty dollars. If my statement isn’t 
enough for you, I’m sorry. I don’t want to 
make any trouble for you and the loss won’t 
break me. But I don’t poonens to have you, 
nor your department, tell me that I’m lying. 
Is that clear?” 

Miss Dunham’s distress brought big, 
quick tears, now. Billy saw them. Also 
he saw suddenly a new light upon what he 
had done. It was not so simple, after all, 
this taking a short cut to justice. It was 
taking the law into your own hands. That 
was it! And here were consequences that 
strangely and promptly showed it up for 
what it was. He saw the distinction: 
Right was right—but not right by might— 
nor by advantage—nor by stealth! Right 
could not be wrong—but might could—and 
stealth! And you could judge ’em by their 
consequences. 

The office door opened again. In it were 
Miss Dunham, Mr. Allen, the auditor, and 
Mr. Desher himself, head of the firm! 

Mr. Frew turned, then stood up. 

“T say, Frew,” Mr. Desher began, “TI 
happened to be in Allen’s office, and heard 
about this thing. I i 

“Why, Mr. Desher, it’s not a matter to 
bother you about,’ put in Frew quickly, 
gracefully, suavely, effectively. ‘Mr. Allen 
and I can——”’ 

“No, no,” interrupted Mr. Desher. ‘ What 
brought me in here was Miss Dunham’s 
repetition of your remark just now. You 
don’t realize, do you, that in defending your- 
self so—well, emphatically—from a charge 
of untruth, you virtually accuse this girl 
of lying?’ 

“Oh, not at all!’’ cried Frew. “I am only 
perfectly certain that my envelope was 
short. There has been a mistake some- 
where. I z 

“A well-run accounting department has 
many checks which make such errors next 
to impossible. Couldn’t you have made a 
mistake?” 

Mr. Frew’s lips drew straight. “I think 
not, sir,” he replied. “But let’s say no 
more about it. I had no idea of intruding 
such a matter upon your notice.” 

Mr. Desher hesitated. He glanced at 
Allen, then at Miss Dunham. Billy, watch- 
ing miserably, believed that he read his 
thought. Despite his apparent fairness, he 
was the big boss, who must support his 
executives before his clerks. Frew was an 
executive, Miss Dunham was a clerk. 
Innocent as she was, as Billy Larson knew 
she was, she was going to be made a sort 
of scape-goat. She might only be blamed for 
an error; but, if she cared about her record 
and her prospects as Billy cared about his, 
here was a blow for her. Nothing she could 
do would clear the matter up. And she was 
simply defenseless against consequences that 
might be out of all proportion to the 
facts. 

The girl herself understood quite clearly 
what it meant to her. “Oh, Mr. Desher,”’ 
she cried, “‘it isn’t fair! Of course I can’t 
say I know there was no mistake in our 
office, but ” She stopped. 

Billy Larson got to his feet. “But J 
can,” he said heavily. “ZJve got that 
twenty!” 

They all turned to him amazed. But 
he was going through. He pulled the twenty- 
dollar yellow-back from the pocket in which 
he had stowed it. 

“Here it is,” he continued. “I found it 
on the floor by Mr. Frew’s desk Saturday, 











after he had opened his pay-envelope- 
there.” 

“And you kept it?” queried Mr. Desher 
sharply. 


Billy nodded. He took the half dozen 
steps to where Frew stood and handed him 
the money. 


“Well, Billy!” said Frew. “I didn’t 
think it of you!” 
Something stirred in Billy. He was not 


— of letting little Miss Dunham 
suffer for what he had done; but he was not 
going to let them think he was without 
justification. 

“What do you think?” he asked, looking 
into Frew’s face. 

“Well, Billy! What cam I think?” re- 
turned Mr. Frew, in his big, superior way. 

“Then tell me what you think of this!” 
demanded Billy, drawing out his little 


account-book. “In that book you'll find an 
itemized account of all the ways in which 
I’ve spent three times that twenty in the 
last year, for you—paying your little ex- 
penses, week by week—lunches, telegrams, 
car-fares, taxis! Paying ‘em because you 
never had any ‘change,’ and because you 
were always going to ‘hand it to me’ another 
day and never did! That’s why I kept your 
twenty! I didn’t know it was going to get 
Miss Dunham in bad.” 

The long rehearsed drama of his fancy had 


begun at last. It seemed to run true to 
anticipation. 
“Why, Billy!” exclaimed Mr. Frew, 


taking the book. “What is this—a joke?” 
And then, “‘ Why, if you say I owe you money, 
Larson, of course——” And he held out the 
twenty. 

Billy did not touch the money. He had 
shot his bolt. Now probably all the conse- 
quences would pile up according to antici- 
pation. 

But Mr. Desher reached over for Billy’s 
account-book. “Frew,” said the head of the 
firm, after a moment, “I didn’t think it of 
you.” 

“What?” exclaimed Frew. ‘What do 
you think?” 

“What can I think?” Mr. Desher asked, 
smiling drily as he quoted the other’s own 
words to Billy and thereby stamped himself 
as too big a boss to support his executives if 
they were obviously wrong. 

Frew’s face went purple. 
mean, sir?” he demanded. 

“T mean that I don’t like to see a man 
like you use his position to take advantage 
of a subordinate. And I don’t see much 
difference between taking money away 
from people outright or on the installment 
plan.” 

Frew wilted a little. ‘That's pretty 
rough, Mr. Desher,” he replied. Then he 
stiffened. “But this is absurd!” he added. 
“T may have forgotten some little things 
Larson has paid for me, but——” 

“You had a pretty good memory,” said 
Billy, “for fifty cents I owed you for a 
melon.” 

Absently Frew’s hand fumbled at his waist- 
coat pocket. ‘Well, I insist that I could not 
forget any such list of expenses,” he returned, 
weakly. 

“Then do you admit that you did not 
forget them?” inquired Mr. Desher. 

“Certainly I do not remember them,” 
Mr. Frew returned, squirming. 

“But you haven’t kept any account?” 
suggested Mr. Desher. 

“Account? No—of course not!” an- 
swered Frew. 

“When there’s a dispute over money 
matters, Frew,” Mr. Desher returned, “the 
man who keeps books has the best standing 
in any court.” 

Frew settled against his desk. He began 
to smile—politely—nastily. 

“Very well, then. Allen, will you please 
reimburse Larson for what he says I owe him, 
and charge it to my salary account?” 

“Just a minute, Frew.” Mr. Desher’s 
voice was slightly sharp. “It doesn’t be- 
come a man in your position to cast slurs. 
And I happen to have overheard a conversa- 
tion one day, some months ago, between 
Larson here and young Cummings, of: our 
office, from which I learned that you were 
owing Larson money then. And he did not 
know what to do about it. A man who 
does tricks such as you’ve done, is bound to 
stub his toe in the long run. I’ve been 
watching to see how long you’d run.” 

Frew’s jaw set. He was in his last ditch. 
“Then you condone Larson’s taking this 
twenty,” he inquired, fingering the bill he 
still held in his hand. 

Mr. Desher looked at Billy. “No,” he 
said; ‘but Billy was pretty quick to square 
himself when he saw that he was in wrong.” 

Frew’s face began to pale slightly. His 
jaw tightened, but drops of perspiration 
came out upon his forehead. Billy suddenly 
recognized the strain in his face, the strain 
of an inward struggle between a man’s con- 
viction of right and his pride. At last the 
words came. 

“Well, I’m in wrong, I guess,” bitterly. 
“What shall I do—resign?” 

“Suit yourself,” said Mr. Desher. “But 
if I were you, I'd stay right here, and square 
myself—with Billy.” 


“What do you 
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Building a Log 
Cabin 
Where can we get 
plans for building a 
log cabin? — WEs. 
THOMPSON, CHAS. THOMPSON, JR., 


BILL 
Asott, CATER DUNCAN AND FRANK MILL- 


IONS. 

“Shacks, Shanties and Shelters,” published 
by Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York City. 
Service Library Pamphlet, “Camp Buildings 
and Scout Shelters,” twenty cents, Supply 
Dept. B.S. A. 


Buttoning Shirt 
Does the top button of the shirt have to be 
buttoned when you wear a_ neckerchief?— 
Scout ERNEST Hupson. 
No. 


Contour Lines in Map Tests 

Are contour lines required in the first class 
map test?—Scout RussELt HEIDE. 

Yes. 

Homemade Toboggans 

What is the best wood for homemade tobog- 
gans?—R, SLATER. 

Ash, birch, hickory, chestnut, cedar. Any 
wood that may be bent into proper form. 


A Lindbergh Patrol 
What would be the fitting insignia for the 
Lindbergh Patrol—ScouT BERNARD BOYLE. 
A flying squirrel. 


Palm and Needle 
Please tell me where I can get a palm and 
needle?—ScouT GLENN HAMILTON. 
Supply Dept., National Headquarters, 2 
Park Ave., N. Y. c. 


A Dory 

1. Where can I secure plans for a thirty-foot 
dory type boat? 

2. Where can I get the best books on boat 
building?g—Scout Roy Sow Les. 

1. Chapt. 13, “Boat Building and Boat- 
ing,” published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

2. Scribner’s, 48th St. and sth Ave., N. Y. 
C., Brentano’s, 5th Ave., N. Y. C., also any 
large bookstore in the larger cities. 


A Rare Penny 

Can you tell me the value of a penny stamped 
with the Indian head, but made of white metal 
used ‘or making the old eagle pennies, dated 
1859?—Scout N. Foster GREEN. 

It is probably worth one cent, but some of 
tuose first nickel cents are rare and conse- 
quently valuable. N. Y. Coin & Stamp Co., 
g12 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C., will tell you. 


Indian Baskets 
Where can I obtain information on how to 
“ash” and make baskets as the Indians do?— 
Scout MELVIN V BEMINGER. 
Chapt. 8, “‘Wisdom of the Woods,” pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Campfire Songs and Stunts 


Where can I get a book containing campfire 
songs and one on stunis?p—DOoNALD B. Brun- 
NER. 

Supply Dept., National Headquarters, 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Scout Camp Name 


Please give me a few names for a Scout 
C —- —Scout JosEpH Hosan. 

By all means use the names of American 
Scouts: Camp Boone, Camp Crockett, 
Camp Kenton, Camp Bridger, Camp Kit 
Carson, Camp Washington, Camp Lincoln, 
Camp Christopher Gist, Camp Wetzel; or 
call it Santa Fe Trail Stockade, Oregon Trail 
Stockade or Logtown; or name it after Boy 
Scout officials, whose names you will find on 
the letterhead. 


Basketry Test 


In the basketry merit badge, may white oak 
strips be used instead of reed or raffia?— 
ai Cross, JR. 








Sculptor’s Clay 


W. Frey. 


Any good clay is sculptor’s clay, but an | 


artist’s material store in any large city can 


supply you with the material or the informa- | 


tion. They also have wax for modeling 
purposes. 
A Leather Shirt 


Please tell me how to make a leather shirt.— 
BENJAMIN SAVAGE. 

How to Make a White Man’s Buckskin 
Shirt was published in Boys’ Lire in Septem- 
ber, 1925. It is also in your National Scout 
Commissioner’s new book, “The Buckskin 
Book for Buckskin Men and Boys.” 


Plans for a Kayak 

Could you give me information as to where 
I can get plans for a Kayak (Eskimo canoe)?— 
Scout Mason H. Rose. 

No; so far as I know, they are never used 
by white men. The old-time Robroy canoe is 
an adaptation of the Kayak. This is 
described in a booklet by Parker B. Field, 
published by Forest & Stream Pub. Co. 
In “Do It Yourself,’ Chapt. 19 (Published 
by Lippincott) see plans of canvas canoe. 
Deck this with canvas for a Robroy canoe. 


Age for Auto Merit Badge 


Ts there a new ruling to the effect that a Scout 
must be sixteen years of age before he may pass 
the Automobiling Merit Badge?—Scovt BILty 
GoDsEY. 

Most states require a person to be at least 
sixteen years of age before they may become 
a licensed driver. In some states the age 
limit is seventeen or eighteen. 


Plans for a Glider 


Where can I get information on how éo build 
a glider, in which a boy can fly?—VictTor E. 
BERTRAMSON. 

Ideal Aeroplane & Supply Co., Inc., 40814 
West Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Leather 

1. Where can I obtain leather 3/16 of an inch 
thick? 

2. Where can I obtain plans for a knife 
sheath?—Scout Roy Hic#. 

1. Write to the Radel Leather Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

2. “The Buckskin Book for Buckskin 
Men and Boys,” published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia, tells how to make all 
kinds of knife sheaths. 


Supply Catalogue 
Where can I get a catalogue on all official 
Scout goods?—Scout C. BENTLEY APPERSON. 
Supply Dept., National Headquarters, 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Buyer of Moths 
Please give me the address of someone who 
buys moths —Scout ANDREW LIDDELL. 
Write to Rev. Charles P. Bispham, Wash- 
ington Ave., Suffern, N. Y. 


The Star Spangled Banner 

If I were about a quarter of a mile away from 
a certain point at which I could hear the ‘Star 
Spangled Banner” being played, but could 
not see the flag being lowered or raised, 
would I have to stand?—Scout SHEPARD 
JEROME. 

At that distance there is no law or custom 
compelling you to do so. It is a matter of 

sentiment. If the National Anthem stirs 
you and you feel like it, standgat salute. 
Coming into New York Harbor: I saluted 
Miss Liberty. It was an impulse and not a 
law that caused me to do it. 


Name for a Canoe 
Could you suggest an appropriate name for a 
canoe?—LaRRY Hor ras. 
Minnehaha-Laughing Water. 
none better than that. 


There is 





1. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 
y, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be eee in each letter. 
words for reply must be ignored. 

4. Questions which have been answered repeatedly will be ignored. 

5. Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 
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3. Questions which require more than 75 
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This Personal Score Board 
will be your trainer 


ON’T put it off. Sign up today. 
D Send for the personal score board 
and join the greatest training 
squad in the world. Twenty-five thousand 
boys from all parts of the country, are 
now secretly training for leadership— 
using the personal score board to get them- 
selves into the pink of condition. Join 
them. Mail the coupon today. 


What is the Personal Score Board? 


First of all, it’s your training guide. It tells 
you exactly what to do to improve your 
weight, height, and general condition—sim- 
ple, easy rules that any boy will enjoy fol- 
lowing—the same rules the big coaches use. 

Then it’s a personal record of your own 
progress. Each month you chalk up your 
gain in height and weight. Yousee just how 
the training table routine is working out. 
You see yourself growing bigger, heavier, 
and stronger. It’s a wonderful game. 

And, finally, this personal score board is 
a world record of athletic achievements. 
Arranged around your own record are the 
records of all the major sports—names of 
the champions, dates, the latest record and 
the previous record—all the important 
news of the athletic world. 

Keep the personal score board in your 
room, a secret from the gang. As your 
weeks of secret training roll by, they 
will wonder at your gains in size and 
strength. 


Training Table Rules to 


train famous athletes—plenty of sleep, 
sensible eating habits, lots of fresh milk, 
and systematic exercise in the open. And 
one more rule that all athletes observe 
religiously—stay away from caffein drinks, 
because they hold you back. 

Instead, drink a real training table hot 
drink, a favorite with big athletes— 
Instant Postum made-with-hot-milk. 
Every one of the twenty-five thousand 
boys in the secret training army likes 
Instant Postum made-with-hot-milk for 
its rich, full-bodied flavor. This delightful 
drink combines the body-building ele- 
ments of milk with the wholesomeness of 
deliciously roasted whole wheat and bran. 
Not a thing to harm you, but everything 
to help boost your personal score and 
make you a leader. 

You can make this zestful, score-build- 
ing drink in a minute. Just put a tea- 
spoonful of Instant Postum in a warm 
cup, add hot (not boiling) milk, sweeten 
to taste, stir, and your training-table 
drink is ready. 

We don’t want you to delay your secret 
training a single day. If you’ll mail this 
coupon right now, we’ll not only send you 
your personal score board, but we'll include 
a week’s supply of Instant Postum, 
absolutely free. Here’s the coupon. Begin 
your secret training for leadership TO- 
DAY! © 1930. G. F. Corp 





Boost Your Score 


FREE...Score Board and Sample! 





The training table rules on the 
back of your personal score board 
are the same simple rules used to 





Name. 
F tum is one of the Post Food Products, Street 
which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toas- City 


Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich, P.—8.t.-1-30 


I want to try Postum for thirty days and see how it 
helps my score. Please send me without cost or obligation 


My Personal Score Board and 
One week’s supply of Instant Postum 








State 





ties, and Post's Bran Flakes. Your Grocer 
sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum 


Fill in completely—print name and address 





made instantly in the cup by adding boiling 
water, is one of the easiest drinks in the 
world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy 





In Canada, address Canapian Postum Company, Ltd., 


The Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario. 











to make, but should be boiled twenty 
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Ken Maynard 


says 
“Roucu riding 
and ROUGH throats 
don’t go together” 


Move work is stren- 


uous—believe me! Iam care- 
ful of my health—doubly 
careful that I don’t catch a 
cold or a cough. I have used 
Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops for years. They 
soothe and clear my throat 
when it is full of desert 
dust and sand. And they 
put an end to a cough in 
no time at all... .’ 














Never neglect a cough or 
cold. You might miss days 
of play and fun! Protect 
your throat at all times! 
Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops are an excellent safe- 
guard. They soothe throat 
irritation, relieve hoarse- 

ness and stop coughs. 














And they're good candy. 
Two kinds —S. B. (Black) 
or the new Menthol. KEN MAYNARD, 
LISTEN to the Smith Brothers’ broadcast Thursday, ous Moving picture 
9 P.M.. Eastern Time, on W.J.Z., and associated stations. actor. ( yd ) 
ni res. 








WhentheWeather 


© Says ‘Berar? 


~ call in the gang 
_ and have the time 
ofyour life witha 


“~f,,,, Carrom GameBoard 


: et a pus: imagine it 

fellows —a long 
winter evening a 
cozy room you and 
your pals gathered 
round a Carrom 
Game Board. Think 


57 different games to play 





of the fun you ll have 


Games 


Cor more) 
One 


all fascinating, wholescme games that make the 


hours steal by like minutes 


Why not get a genuine Carrom Game Board today? 
Your dealer has them, and they come complete 
Carroms with equipment and a book of rules. 
Crokinole 
Checkers THE CARROM COMPANY 
Established 1889 
Chess LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 
Ten Pins 
Cocked Hat 
Seven Up 
= glenn 
Spinoza 
Pyramid Pins ‘. 
Cue Pocket GAME BOARDS 


e « and dozens of 
others 


dealers 


<= oe all:: 









Lone Scout Encourage- 
ment 


'HE large number of inter- 

esting letters coming from 
all over the United States 
indicate clearly that most of 
the Area Councils are going 
to give Lone Scouting real 
leadership and promotion 
strength for 1930. The fol- 
lowing are echoes of encour- 
agement from the field: 

Ernest J. Morris, Scout 
Executive, Milwaukee, Wis.: ““We are having 
a conference this week with the County Super- 
intendent of Schools to enlist his cooperation 
and get his suggestions as to the men who 
‘should be appointed to our Lone Scout 
Committee for the Milwaukee Council. W= 
will try to show some real progress in Lone 
Scouting during the coming year.” 

James Hall, Scout Executive, Woodstown, 
N. J.: “The Parents and Teachers of the 
County Schools have given their whole- 
hearted support, and we intend to intensify 
our rural program 
during the coming 
year.” ‘ 
F. E. Burdick, 
Scout Executive, 
New London, Conn.: 
“Send 50 applica- 
tions for Member- 
ship Blanks for Lone 
Scouts together with 
other material. We 
are promoting Lone 
Scouting in our 
Council.” 

W. P. Bradley, 
Scout Executive, 
Baltimore Area 
Council: — 2 
speaking to the Anne 
Arundel County Par- 
ent Teacher Asso- 
ciation on Friday 


on the program; the 
County President of 
the Association and the County Superin- 
tendent of Schools are all anxious to make 
the Scout program available to all of the 
rural boys. County Superintendent Fox 
is an enthusiastic supporter of the plan.” 
The Director of the Department of Rural 
Scouting has spent several days with Scout 
Executive Bradley in the organization of 
the countywide program to include the 
organization of Troops, Patrols, and Lone 
Scouting. 

Thornton Wilcox, Scout Executive, Louis- 
ville, Ky.: “‘There is great opportunity for 
Lone Scouting in this territory, and we are 
extremely anxious to make progress along 
this line.” 

Perle L. Whitehead, Dayton-Miama Val- 
ley Area Co. Scout Executive, Dayton,, Ohio: 
“We had a mighty fine session of all Lone 
Scouts in the Council at our Headquarters 
a week ago. We hope to do something a 
little more substantial for Lone Scouting 
in our area than we have done in the past.” 

A. B. Ogle, Scout Executive, Chico, Calif.: 
“ After completion of a survey through the 
rural schools we find large numbers of boys 
scattered about through rural communities 
who want to be Scouts. We are preparing 
letters to send out to the prospects and are 
in hopes of having a real Lone Scout Division 
not only ailing these boys in rural communi- 
ties, but bringing our membership up to a 
high standard.” Scout Executive Ogle 

resented the Rural Scout program at the 
State Convention of Farmer Grangers and 
secured a unanimous vote in support of a 
resolution for all of the Grangers of the 
State to cooperate in promoting Lone 
Scouting and Rural Scout work, in the 
Grange Communities of the State. This 
Scout Executive not only helped his Council 
but every other Executive and Council in 
the State of California in a “Daily Good 
Turn” way. May his Tribe increase. 

H. H. McLean, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Washington, D. C., and Chairman 
of the Local Council Rural Scouting Com- 








mittee: ‘Would like to-have a supply of 
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pamphlets to use in promot- 
ing Scouting among the Farm 
boys in our country schools. 
We have numbers of farm 
boys who are not in a posi- 
tion to be members of Troops. 
I am serving on the Rural 
Scout Committee of the 
Council.” 

Mr. S. A. Davis, Skipper, 
Regional Sea Scout Flagship 
Lief Ericson, Birmingham, 
Ala.: “Last Saturday and 
Sunday six of us traveled 90 miles through 
a sea of rain and mud in order to travel 
12 miles as Sea Scouts on water and to do 
a little Lone Scout work en route. Be sure 
that we will do our bit to promote Lone 
Scouting in our country, and are hoping for 
the best results.” This is one of several 
events of Sea Scout service in the support 
of Lone Scouting and helping to meet the 
country boy needs.” 


Conservation 


LONE SCOUT 
HARRY J. EG- 
GER, of Grand 
Junction, Colo., has 
reported the follow- 
ing conservation 
work: 
_ Helped in secur 
ing a two year closed 
season on grouse in 
the State of Colo- 
rado. 

Succeeded in mak- 
ing a sanctuary for 
ducks at Fruita, 
Colo. 

Secured the co- 
operation of farmers 
in placing ‘‘No 
Hunting” signs on 
their ranches over 
various parts of 


afternoon, Nov. 8th. Write to the Department of Rural Scouting, Mesa County, Colo. 
We have 45 minutes B.S.A., 2 Park Avenue, New York City, for a 
Lone Scout Instruction Pamphlet 


Alaskans in 
Scouting 


LESS than two years ago a native Alas- 

kan boy decided that he wanted to be- 
come a Boy Scout and made application, 
with the result that he started as a Lone 
Scout. He then selected Mr. Holden M. 
Leroy as his Scout Friend and Counsellor. 
Shortly after this a second boy became a 
Lone Scout and selected the same Scout 
Friend and Counsellor. A letter recently 
received from Mr. Leroy says: “When I 
originally became a Lone Scout Leader, it 
was to but one boy, then two, and when it 
became apparent that more boys were in- 
terested, as they are all in the same school, 
I decided to organize a standard Boy Scout 
Troop of these native boys. I believe that 
Scouting will do a great deal for these boys.” 


Farm Journal Merger 
OF GREAT interest to Lone Scouting is 
the recent merger of the Wallaces’ 
Farmer and the Iowa Homestead. The 
Wallaces’ Farmer Publishing Co. has pur- 
chased the Jowa Homestead. 

One of the outstanding publications that 
have been persistently behind the Lone Scout 
program from the beginning to the present 
time is Wallaces’ Farmer. They are giving 
a full page to Lone Scouting every month 
in the year and have done this for a number 
of years. In addition they published for 
several years a four-page publication which 
they sent to the boys as follow-up instruc- 
tion. Any one who has had experience in 
financing and managing the circulation of a 
publication knows how valuable space is for 
advertising purposes. Wallaces’ Farmer and 
all of the men behind that organization have 
unselfishly in the interest of country boys 
been willing to give this great outstanding 
service for years. I am sure that I voice the 
sentiment of all leaders in Scouting as well 
as the Lone Scout and the rural boys them- 
selves in expressing our appreciation for this 
— service and in expressing the wish 
that the new merger may bring challenge, 
prosperity and an enlarged field of service 
to our scout friend of the Wallaces’ Farmer. 


January 
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| War Bonnets 
(Continued from page 36) 
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“T don’t have to stand night guard—they 
won’t risk us boys at it—and us fellers on this 
side can look out over th’ herd. That’s our 
job, keepin’ th Injuns from stampedin it— 
an’ we can lay right here on my bed an’ shoot 
over th’ dirt.” 


T WAS some time before either of the boys 

slept, there was too much to talk about. 
And it seemed to Breck that he had hardly 
closed his eyes before the first gray light had 
come and some one was poking him in the 
ribs with a rifle. 

“Wake up,” Andy was saying. “Pete’s 
ma says if you boys want any breakfast 
you’d better come a-running,” which both 
boys did after a very sketchy wash in a tin 
basin near the water keg lashed on the side 
of the wagon. 

The grazing herd had been penned in a 
horseshoe bend of the creek, the neck being 
close under the high-cut bank on which the 
wagons stood. The animals were so near to 
camp and so covered by the big rifles that 
some of the women and boys went out and 
milked what cows were there. Then there 
was nothing to do but wait. 

The sun rose higher and higher in the cloud- 
less sky and there was no wind. Cattle in the 
herd straggled to the creek to drink, then 
wandered back and lay down to chew their 
cuds; blackbirds chattered and squabbled in 
the brush; meadow larks perched on limbs 
and sang. So peaceful it was that it seemed 
impossible that death lurked back of every 
ridge, waiting its time to strike. That it was 
there, though, every one in the train could 
see. Smokes rose, towering aloft, some near 
at hand others far off, silent, menacing, send- 
ing their messages back and forth, calling 
in the scattered bands of the great war party 
and telling them that here were scalps and 
plunder. 

Breck and Pete sat outside their breast- 
work, their rifles across their knees, when 
Andy came along and squatted beside them. 

“Plumb exciting, isn’t it?” he bantered. 
“But she may bust loose any time.” 

Jake was right. No Indians came close, 
though some were always in sight well out of 
range of even the buffalo guns, making in- 
sulting gestures and hurling taunts at the 
beleagured whites. 

ALONG in the afternoon every one heard 

a dull rumble, almost like distant thun- 
der, in the direction of the camp from which 
Breck and Andy had come. ‘This lasted a 
few minutes, then died away. 

“What is it, fighting at our camp?” Breck 
asked anxiously. 

Andy shook his head. “You couldn’t 
hear shooting that far,” he answered. “No, 
it must be Bracket and his crowd. That’s 
their big rifles. They’ve run into Injuns and 
it sounds bad, like they’ve been rushed by a 
big gang and only had time to fire a few shots 
apiece. How do you size it up, Jake?” 

“Same as you, only I can’t figure any 
Injuns outsmartin’ a cute old wolf like 
Bracket, or any of his gang,” Jake answered. 
“They've met up with something all right, 
but if there’s any coups bein’ counted right 
now I’m bettin’ it ain’t Injuns doin’ th’ 
countin’.” 

The slow day passed, dark came, and with 
it came the glow of a great fire behind some 
brush a mile or more down the creek. Then 
the war drums began that steady, monoton- 
ous, menacing beat that expresses bloodlust 
and thirst for battle among savage peoples 
the world over, then the yelling chorus of the 
war dance. 

“They’re dancin’ th’ scalps they took to- 
day, an’ nervin’ ’emselves to take ours to-mor- 
row, which’ll besome job,” Jake remarked. 
“‘Now’s your time, Andy, ever’ one of ’em’ll be 
down at th’ celebration whoopin things 
up.” 

They found it so, for before daybreak 
Breck and Andy rode up to their own camp 
without having seen an Indian. They found 
it strongly defended by the locked wagons 
of a great corral and by deep rifle pits at 
commanding points, and they were chal- 
lenged by the watchful sentinels. 

A conference of the leaders was called at 
once and Andy made his report. Lafe 
Thompson, tall and rawboned captain of the 
largest wagon train, who had been elected to 
command, answered at once. “There’re a 
hundred and fifty men already picked and 
ready to go,” he said. “As for Bracket and 
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his crowd, I’m not worrying. They’re men 
not easy trapped.” 

Before sunrise the party was on the march 
with flankers and advance scouts well out. 
Andy was leading and Breck was with him for 
the boy had refused all suggestions that he 
needed rest and sleep. Not much! All this 
was too exciting, and then the big fight com- 
ing! Sure he was going along. 

Half way to the other train the two, center 
of the widely scattered line of advance scouts, 
had just crept to the top of a ridge, had 
scanned the open country beyond, and were 
about to turn back to their horses when they 
saw a body of horsemen coming over a ridge 
a mile or so ahead. The scouts on either side 
of them had already seen the newcomers 
and were frantically riding their horses in 
circles—the Indian sign for strangers or 
enemies in sight—to warn the main body of 
whites who were half a mile back. Andy 
did not repeat the signal. 

“Those look like Injuns and yet they 
don’t,” he told Breck. “No use going off 
half-cocked. We’re a long ways out of range. 
I can make out war bonnets and lances, but 
they don’t ride like Injuns, and they’re not a 
bit excited at seeing us.” 

He pulled his glasses from their case, but 
after a brief look he took them down, shoved 
them back, and waving his hat for those 
behind to come on, rode down the slope to 
meet the advancing party, a much puzzled 
Breck at his side. 

Not until they were within two hundred 
yards did the boy realize that the others 
were white men, and then he began to dis- 
tinguish faces. Bracket was in the lead and 
on his head was a splendid Dakotah war 
bonnet with buffalo horn front and long tails 
of eagle feathers. The old hunter also wore 
the war shirt of a chief, a thing gorgeous in 
its colored bead and porcupine quill blazonry, 
and had on his left arm a white shield show- 
ing a running horse done in red on its sur- 
face. He also carried a long lance with two 
fresh scalps dangling from its slender shaft, 
and Breck could see that every man of the 
party was also burdened with weapons or 
other trophies which had recently been the 
property of some chief or warrior of the Sioux. 

The approaching party suddenly lashed 
their horses into a run and charged in true 
Indian style, waving their trophies and 
screeching the scalp yells of half a dozen 
tribes, and surrounded the two scouts 

“We got news,” Bracket shouted. ‘Wait 
till th’ other boys get up. It'll hearten ’em 
mightily for we sure throwed a scare into 
some o’ them reds. They won’t be so brash 
"bout tacklin’ everybody they run acrost after 


this. 

“We follered you an’ th’ kid, Andy,” 
Bracket went on to tell when the other men 
had ridden up and he was the center of a 
highly interested group, “an’ laid out in th’ 
hills that night. We heard th’ shootin’ 
when you busted through to th’ wagons— 
which we sized up correct—an’ was layin’ 
back of a ridge not three miles off when th’ 
Injuns got them three men in th’ wagon. 

“After that th’ same bunch o’ Injuns, 
maybe a hunderd, started off towards where 
our train’s corralled. We don’t know if they 
knew ’bout it or was just roamin’ ’round 
lookin’ for more white men to pick on, but if 
they was they sure found’em. For me an’ th’ 
boys was kind o’ doggin’ them reds, an purty 
soon we fixed it so’s they run into something. 

“Tt was like this: They was ridin’ up a 
ridge an’ when their scouts ahead got to th’ 
top they signaled th’ rest to come quick. 
When they got there they seen five poor un- 
suspectin’ white men drivin’ some pack 
horses all strung out down in a flat, just duck 
soup for them Sioux. So they went a-boilin’ 
over the ridge, whoopin’ an’ yellin’, an’ 
swept down like th’ wolf on th’ fold, like 
I’ve heard tell of. 

“Th’ men that was drivin’ th’ horses tried 
to bunch ’em up so’s to get behind ’em an’ 
shoot, but someway th’ broncs wouldn’t 
bunch, just kep’ strung out in a line broad- 
side to them Sioux what kep’ gettin’ closter 
an’ closter, already pickin’ out th’ poor devil 
they was goin’ to count coup on. Then, 
when them fool Injuns wasn’t a hunderd 
yards off, out in that open flat without no 
cover, comin’ lickety split an feelin’ fine, 
most o’ them packs slid off an’ was men with 
guns. Everbody, drivers an’ all, plugged an 
Injun dead center, then done it again. 
They was so clost we couldn’t miss.” 
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your Boy Scout flashlight 


SoME NICHT, when you're not 
home, the lights in your house 
may go blooey! It'll be up to Dad 
to go down cellar and change the 
blown fuse for a new one. Right 
then he'll surely appreciate your 
Boy Scout Eveready Flashlight. 
So be sure he knows where you 
keep it! 


Then he won't go into a tail- 
spin as he walks down the cellar 
steps. Nor will he need to keep 
striking lights and singeing the 
ends of his fingers. He can focus 


your Eveready for a flood-light | 


beam and see like a cat in the 
dark. At the fuse-box he'll clip in 


to his vest-pocket and have both 
hands free for the fuses, 
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for close by. The safety-lock 
switch makes a steady or off-and- 
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this nifty light. Get one today! 
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LUBALOY Cartridgese 


Up in the wilds of the Chinese- 
Tibetan borderland Theodore and 
Kermit Roosevelt finally suc- 
ceeded in their difficult quest of the 
rare Giant Panda. So far as is known, 
it is the only specimen ever taken by 
a white man. They used the famous 
Western Lubaloy .30-'06 cartridge 
with 220-grain Soft-Point bullet. 


The remarkable accuracy and effectiveness of 
Lubaloy high-power cartridges have made 
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and make cleaning unnecessary! . . . But more 
than that, the bullets are coated with shining 
Lubaloy that makes them gleam like ‘Bullets 
of Gold!’’ . ... Lubaloy is a lubricating alloy 
that does away with the coating of gummy 
grease, one of the objectionable features of 
ordinary lead-bullet .22's. Lubaloy .22’s keep 
your hands and pockets clean. Lint and grit 
won't stick to them and get into your gun. 


Dealers everywhere sell Western, the World’s 
Champion Ammunition. Write us for inter- 
esting free booklets and literature. 
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Bracket grinned reminiscently. ‘Them 
was awful astonished Injuns. Only th’ 
leaders had been ready to shoot an’ they was 
down—near half th’ bunch was knocked off 
their ponies th’ first two rounds—an’ more 
was tumblin’ ever’ time a rifle cracked, which 
was frequent. So th’ rest saw that place 
wasn’t healthy. But shucks, they had to 
ride back up that open slope, an’ it’s easy to 
hit anything goin’ away.” 

“There wasn’t such a lot of ’em went 
back over that ridge, an’ what done so ain’t 
goin’ back to th’ big bunch with any encour- 
agin’ talk. Ever’ Injun ’round that train is 
going to be lookin’ over his shoulder for a 
spell, so my word is to push on an’ jump them 
Sioux while th’ jumpin’s good.” 

Breck had been listening amazed. It 
seemed incredible that these men, friendly 
comrades of his in the big camp, had so 
terribly defeated four times their own number 
of the dreaded Sioux, but there were the 
trophies to prove it. 

“Say, Mr. Bracket,” he asked after the 
tale had been told, “how did you make the 
Indians believe a part of you were pack 
horses?” 

“Shucks, youngster, that was easy,” the 
buffalo hunter replied. ‘Th’ boys that 
played packs laid theirselves acrost their 
saddles, belly down, heads towards where 
th’ Injuns was comin’ from, an* us that was 
drivers laid their blankets over ’em. A 
hunderd yards off you couldn’t tell ’em from 
packs, leastwise th’ Injuns didn’t. Then 
when th’ reds was clost enough all th’ boys 
had to do was drop to their feet an’ let drive.” 

“You’d ought to ’a’ seen th’ Injuns that 
got away floggin’ their ponies as they went 
over th’ ridge. They’d struck something a 
whole lot diff’runt from them three men in 
th’ wagon, an’ they’d got a bellyful.” 

Bracket looked at Breck as he finished, 
then took the war bonnet from his head. 
“Here, youngster, take this,’’ he said. 
“You're a scout now, so got a right to wear 
it,” and he handed the gorgeous thing over. 
“Put it on,” he added as Breck hesitated. 


“We'll be up against th’ rest of ’em soon an’ 


it'll jolt ’em to see one o’ our boys wearin’ it. 
Nothin’ takes th’ spunk out of an Injun like 
takin’ a lickin an’ not bein’ able to carry 
off what’s killed.” 

So Breck complied, feeling a little foolish 
and rather expecting some banter. None 
came, however, for these half-savage border- 
men and Indian fighters were, after all, 
boys who never grew up. 

A little after noon Breck and Andy 
reached the hill from which they had first 
seen the little train. They had heard firing 
for some time, but the reports were scatter- 
ing, not the close and savage rattle of a 
desperate engagement, and Andy had been 
cheerful. 

“ Just like we figured,” he told Breck. “The 
reds ’re {not feeling any too brash and the 
boys are holding ’em off easy.” 

Now they could see the wagons, note the 
white puffs of powder smoke drifting upward 
at intervals, both from them and the sur- 
rounding ridges. They could see no In- 
dians, so they pushed forward with the main 
body close behind, and the flankers closing in. 
They knew they had been seen by the Indians 
because of the smoke signals that had been 
rising for hours, and they also knew that a 
charge might be launched at them any mo- 
ment from the cover of some hill. None 
came, however, and the whites reached the 
last low ridge overlooking the flat which lay 
between them and the corral. 

Here they held a council. A few Indians 
were now in sight out on the flat, but it was 
plain that the attack had almost ceased and 
that the main war band had drawn together 
somewhere out of sight. Ahead of the white 
men the ground sloped gently downward to 
the level mesa which was broken only by the 
creek where Andy and Breck had met the 
Indians the night before. To the left a point 
of land projected out into the level, and sud- 
denly a group of mounted Sioux appeared on 
this. 

Andy looked at them through his glasses. 
“Chiefs,” he announced. “One of ’em’s Tall 
Bull, I can make out his shield. I reckon the 
rest of the bunch are behind the hill, hoping 
we’ll move down into the flat where they can 
take a run at us, so we'll just sit tight.” He 
turned and began to talk with Bracket, 
Thompson and others of the leaders. 

Breck sat on his horse, watching the group 
of chiefs, and the few scattered warriors out 
on the flat, when Andy spoke beside him, 
“There they come!” he exclaimed. 

From behind the point of the ridge where 
the chiefs were, horsemen began to move out 
into the flat, not in any sort of order but in 
irregular bodies, endlessly it seemed to Breck, 


and he shivered—there were so many, but 
Andy sat unmoved. 

“Don’t get rattled,” he said, “but get an 
eyeful, for it’s something you may never 
see again, a big Injun war party getting ready 
to charge.” 

So Breck watched, his heart pumping and 
sweat breaking out on hands and face, while 
Andy commented coolly, and back of them 
the frontiersmen assumed the positions al- 
ready decided upon, then watched their age- 
old foes come on. Presently Andy touched 
Breck’s shoulder, and at his gesture Breck 
looked and saw that the white men were 
drawn up in four bodies extending along the 
ridge for a quarter of a mile, the horses 
bunched and the men on feot. The groups 
were a hundred yards apart, a formation 
which was planned to give a deadly raking 
fire if the Sioux charged in a body at any 
part of the line and enable those not directly 
attacked to strike at the flank of the charg- 
ing horsemen. 

Bracket, whose party was just back of 
Breck, came and stood by the boy’s horse. 
“Purty sight, ain’t it?” he asked uncon- 
cernedly, waving his hand at the shifting 
mass of horsemen, colorful in all their savage 
blazonry. 

The eager war ponies, painted like their 
masters, manes and tails adorned with bits 
of scarlet cloth, danced restlessly as the Sioux, 
realizing the strength of the position which 
they must charge in the face of those unerring 
rifles, began to pause. 

“They’re sort o’ in two minds ‘bout 
tacklin’ us, knowin’ what happened yester- 
day,” the buffalo hunter chuckled. “What 
they doin’ Andy?” he asked of the latter, 
who had ridden up and was looking through 
his glasses. 

“The chiefs are gathering for a talk,” 
Andy said, as those on the ridge went down 
to the front where others had gathered. 
“Some want one thing, some another, from 
the way they’re waving their hands.” 
Finally he remarked: “Well, it’s settled, 
whatever it is,” and shoved his glasses back 
into the case. 

Bracket looked at his rifle sights. “My 
crowd is to open on ’em when they get to 
that patch o’ dried grass,” he said, ‘an’ th’ 
Winchesters on th’ flanks’ll pour it into ’*em 
when they get closter. Come on back here 
with us, and, kid, shoot fast an’ straight. If 
we c’n hold ’em off there’ll be a lot o’ good 
Injuns, but if they get in amongst us, a lot 
o’ dead white men, too.” 

“Hold on!’ Andy said suddenly, “what s 
this?” From the group of chiefs, three of 
them including Tall Bull detached themselves 
and came riding toward the white men, hands 
raised in the peace sign. 

“Some kind of a talk,” Bracket replied. 
“Most of them Injuns is buffaloed bad an’ 
Tall Bull’ll lose his rep if he can’t make some 
kind o’ play.” 

Meanwhile the chiefs had reached the 
patch of dried grass which Bracket had in- 
dicated, had dismounted and laid their 
weapons on the ground, then mounted and 
rode forward again. 

“No fight!” Bracket exclaimed dis- 
gustedly. ‘Who'd ever ’a’ thought that o’ 
old Tall Bull?” 

“Well, we got to go down and meet ’em,” 
Andy said, and looked at Breck. “You, 
too, kid, war bonnet and all,” and the three, 
leaving their weapons there, rode down to 
meet the Sioux. 

Breck was not at all easy in mind for he 
had heard many tales of unprovoked as- 
saults by the redmen on envoys meeting in 
this way between hostile parties. Only his 
confidence in Andy and Bracket enabled him 
to keep his face stern beneath the great war 
bonnet and look straight into the eyes of the 
savage, battle-scarred chiefs, when they met. 

Ten feet from the Sioux Andy, who rode 
in the center, stopped his horse. “What 
want the Dakotah?” he asked in the swift, 
graceful sign language used by all the tribes, 
although he spoke the Sioux language well. 

Tall Bull drew himself up proudly. “That 
the white men leave the country of the 
Dakotah or their scalps shall be as this,” he 
answered in the Dakotah tongue, and he 
touched the hair-fringed sleeve of his war 


“Tall Bull has many warriors, let them 
come and see if they can take our scalps,” 
Andy replied. 

“We have taken many white scalps on 
this war trail,” the chief retorted, scowling, 
“so that our warriors are tired of killing, and 
will kill no more if the white men go.” 

Andy laughed mockingly. “How many 
of the Dakotah have counted coup on one of 
our fighting men?” he asked tauntingly. 
“They have taken the scalps of men traveling 
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in peace—some without weapons—and cf 
women and children.” 

He pointed in the direction of the small 
wagon train. “There are scalps that the 
Dakotah dare not try to take and here are 
others,” and he waved his hand toward the 
silent groups on the ridge behind him. 

“The Dakotah boast that they are great 
warriors; that they make the Shoshone hide 
in the brush like rabbits; that they strike the 
Pawness on the River of the Wolf, and the 
Blackfeet far to the north. But greater 
warriors than the Dakotah have now come 
and will drive them out as they drove out 
others.” 

The chief thrust his clenched fist out in the 
death sign. “Before the light fades I will 
eat your heart,” he snarled. 

Andy laughed again. “A sun ago warriors 
of the Dakotah thought to count coup on 
white men, and now the war bonnet of a 
chief is on the head of one of our boys not 
even full grown,” he taunted, pointing at 
Breck. “Come and count coup on us, 
Dakotah.” He wheeled his horse and leav- 
ogg Indians there the three whites rode 


ack. 

“Tall Bull’s sure one mad Injun—an’ so’s 
th’ whole bunch, for that matter,” Bracket 
told Breck, grinning, as he glanced backward 
at the three Sioux riding sullenly toward 
their own men. “There’s th’ boys at th’ 
wagons that’s been holdin’ ’em off all day 
with one hand an’ spankin’ ’em with th’ 
other; there’s th’ lickin’ we give ’em yester- 
day, an’ then to top it all here we come an’ 
set on a hill askin’ em to come on an’ they 
dassent take us up. If that wouldn’t rile a 
bunch that thinks as much of theirselves as 
th’ Sioux does, I don’t know what would.” 

For awhile the white men waited the In- 
dians’ move with what patience they could 
muster. Small parties of the Sioux swept in 
a wide circle around the hill seeking a van- 
tage point from which to attack, but found 
none. At times some warrior would dash 
toward the silent whites, shouting insults 
and a challenge to single combat, but though 
there were plenty who would have been glad 
to accept, none did. ‘Keep ’em guessin’ an’ 
rattled, an’ they’re easier handled,” Bracket 
explained. 

At the train all firing had ceased, and with 
the glasses Breck could see that many of the 
men stood outside the corral watching closely, 
since both the whites and Indians were in 
plain sight of them. He could even make out 
—or thought he could—Pete holding his big 
rifle and waving his hat. 

Breck was so interested in all that was 
going on that when Andy spoke to him again 
he noticed for the first time that the sun had 
dropped far toward the Western horizon, 
and that a gathering of the leaders of the 
white men was just breaking up. ‘‘We’re 
going to settle it,” Andy said. ‘‘Climb on 
your horse.” 

Then Bracket’s men, reinforced by those 
others who also carried long-range rifles, 
rode down the hill toward the Sioux, while 
the rest of the party formed in two bodies, 
one on either flank. At this movement there 
was great excitement and turmoil among the 
Indians. Chiefs dashed to and fro shouting 
orders and arranging their separate bands, 
and the entire Indian line began to spread 
into a long crescent, the points creeping 
out to encircle the whites. 

“They figure we'll walk right into the 
trap,” Andy told Breck, as the two rode 
along with the left flanking party, ‘‘but we’ll 
fool ’em—watch!”’ 

The men with Bracket suddenly dis- 
mounted and leaving the well-trained horses 
standing, they ran forward a few steps; 
then with some of the men kneeling, others 
lying prone, still others sitting with elbows 
on knees, the big rifles began to roar. The 
range was long—nearly half a mile—but in 
the center of the Sioux line war ponies went 
sprawling, others bolted, kicking, and plung- 
ing, while here and there a warrior pitched 
headlong or reeled on his animal’s back. 

With their line cut squarely in the center, 
the Sioux were not able to execute their 
favorite mode of attack—a ring of racing 
horsemen pouring in their fire at their enemies 
huddled in the center, the Indians them- 
selves hard to hit on account of their speed. 
More than this, no chief had authority over 
the whole band—over his own following, 
even—and there was no way in which orders 
could be given, and obeyed, to form for 
another method of attack. 

In the stricken center there was wild con- 
fusion, the Sioux frantically scattering to get 
away from the deadly, whistling hail of bul- 
lets. Some paired to pick up their dead or 
wounded comrades; others, their horses down, 
sprang up behind those still mounted who 
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were beginning to race to safety. The rifle- 
men were advancing, running forward a few 
steps as they reloaded, dropping down to 
fire, then on again, while the mounted whites 
covered their flanks. 

Disheartened by their defeat of the day 
before, convinced by the immediate smashing 
of their plan of attack that their medicine 
was overpowered by that of the whites, and 
demoralized by the sight of their fleeing 
warriors, the entire Sioux line began to break 
up into bands and move off swiftly, so that 
within ten minutes not an Indian was within 
range. 

“They’re whipped. They’ll never stop 
now till they reach their villages,’ Andy told 
Breck. ‘‘That’s Injun, hand ’em a jolt when 
they’re not fighting mad, and they won’t 
come back for more the way white men will. 
Well, it’s over. Let’s go to the wagons and 
see how the boys there feel.” 

Pete stared at the war bonnet on Breck’s 


head. ‘Did you take it yourself? Where’s 
the sculp?’”’ he demanded. 
- “Tf T didn’t take it, who did?” Breck 
parried, and it was not until later that he 
told Pete the whole story. 

“Me, I never have luck,” Pete com- 
plained. ‘Not an Injun showed up closer 
than half a mile an’ it was like shootin’ at 
shadows—they dodged back that quick. 

“But say, what do you think!” he went on, 
remembering news of his own, ‘‘th’ man that 
jumped out of that wagon yesterday come into 
camp last night. He was all right but plumb 
scared so he’s hardly quit shakin’ yet. He don’t 
know just how he done it, but he crawled into 
some brush and hid while th’ Injuns was close, 
an’ when it come dark he started movin’. He 
didn’t know we was here, but blundered right 
into us. Didn’t he have luck, though?” 

““Yes—and so did a lot more of us,”’ Breck 
replied soberly, as he lifted the war bonnet 
off his head. 
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Lonely Watch at Lonesome 
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* An’ you knew it.” 

He struck Effie viciously in the face. 

The five masked men rushed for the small 
door that led out to the landing at the top 
of the stairway. The whistle sounded again, 
loudly and clearly. The white ray of the 
headlight on No. 361 lit up the side of the 
switch tower at Lonesome. The bandits 
crowded back into the room and slammed 
the door, throwing themselves flat on the 
floor. 4 

The leader threw himself at the bank of 
levers in an attempt to open a switch. The 
board key was in Effie’s pocket. Not a lever 
would budge. That was a regulation of the 
road. 

With a smashing rumble that shook the 
tower the bank train shot by on the “Y” 
below and took the lower branch switch that 
had been set for it since the last train had 
passed. 

With a snarl, the leader struck Effie again. 
Lights danced before Effie’s eyes. Good old 
clock! Unconsciousness swallowed him up. 

He blinked his eyes as if awakening from 
a hideous nightmare and stared at the walls 
around him. The green-shaded light was 
still shining in the darkness. He did not 
know how long he had been unconscious, 
but his midnight visitors had gone. He was 
alone. His head throbbed painfully and his 
wrists, which were still tightly bound, ached 
madly. : 

He strove to move in his chair. He was 
so stiff it was almost impossible for him to 
change his position. His head was whirling 
wildly. He shook it impatiently to clear it. 
Then he sat up and stared. 

The Western Mail! 

His special card said to stop the Western 
Mail and hold it until the Cannonball was 
by! 

He did not know what time it was, but, 
he glanced toward the electric clock. Angrily 
biting his lip, he stared at the coat behind 
which the electric clock registered the cor- 
rect time. Of all the fools, he was the worst. 
He scored himself severely, tugging at his 
bonds. Then an idea struck him. He tried 
to see where the little clock was. It was 
under his chair out of sight. 

He rocked back and forth in his chair, 
gathering a regular pendulum motion. Then 
throwing all his weight backward, his chair 
toppled over to the floor. The shock of 
striking the floor stunned him for an instant 
but he commenced to wriggle wildly. 

There was the mahogany clock! 

Beside it were several pieces of jagged 


glass from the crystal front. Slowly he 
worked his body around. It seemed as 
though he would never make it. Finally 


with a gigantic effort, his fingers closed 
around one of the small pieces of glass. 

His hand was numb and it was with diffi- 
culty that he held the glass firmly. Bending 
his wrist ¢@s far back as he could he com- 
menced to saw on the tightly pulled cord. 
It was hot work and the sweat poured freely 
frem his face, Back and*forth! 

Hold the Western Mail! 

The sentence was emblazoned on his mind 
in fire. He must hold the Mail! 

Frantically he worked on. His -wrist 
pained him sharply. Once he stopped to 
rest, then he kept on, spurred by that never 
dimming thought—Hold the Mail! 


Suddenly he shivered with fear. 
was that? 

It was the faint clear note of the ap- 
proaching Western Mail! 

Savagely, he jabbed at the cords that held 
him. Again the whistle! The roar of the 
exhaust was now quite plain. Moaning to 
himself, Effie threw himself over on his back 
again. A prayer of agony escaped his lips. 
Sweat filled his eyes like tears. 

The whistle again! This time it was near 
at hand! The speeding Mail was rounding 
the curve onto the stretch, and hurtling 
down toward the Lonesome “Y” tower. 

With a cry, Effie felt the cord suddenly 
give. One hand was free! Now the other! 
He grasped the top of the desk and dragged 
himself upward with a mighty effort! 

It was too late now to unlock the board 
and set the red against the Mail! The giant, 
racing puller was all ready bearing down on 
the ““Y” at a lunging speed. The whistle 
roared out twice. Effie’s eyes swept the 
room in despair. The chair was still tied to 
his feet he could not move. At his feet lay 
the little clock. 

Like a flash he stooped and snatched it up! 

Leaning as far over his desk as the chair 
would permit, he hurled the little clock 
toward the lurching cab of the Mail as it 
crashed by the tower. Again things grew 
dark. He fought it off but it was useless 
and without a sound he slid to the floor in 
an inert heap. 

As the glass of the windshield in front of 
him was suddenly shattered, Gerther, the 
engineer of the Western Mail, felt a small 
hard object strike his arm and bound to the 
floor, rolling to the gangway of the lurching 
locomotive. 

With an exclamation of surprise mingled 
with sudden pain, he stooped and snatched it 
up. Effie’s clock! 

The throttle snapped shut and the emer- 
gency brake handle jammed forward. With 
a drawn out protesting shriek, steel fought 
steel, to check the terrific momentum on the 
onrushing Mail. A minute later the long, 
heavy train was at a trembling standstill 
and hustling trainmen were racing back 
toward the switch tower at Lonesome. 


What 


HERE is a peculiar sight to be seen 

to-day in one of the main offices of a big 
western railroad. To get to it, one must first 
pass through an impressive looking door 
which is duly inscribed: 

“Mr. E. rge Effingwell, General Pas- 
senger Agent.” 

After one has been seated a few moments 
before a large, shiny, flat-topped desk, he 
suddenly notices a peculiar little square 
object directly in the center of its glistening 
surface. It is a somewhat battered and 
dented mahogany clock. 

It is mounted on a bronze base which is 
inscribed, ‘This clock stopped to save a 
train!” 

If one happens to be a good friend of 
Effie one may summon up enough courage 
to ask how it happened to stop. 

“T don’t know,” is his invariable reply. 
“T’ve thought it over from every angle and 
studied the whole case ihieseatle but I can 
think of no reason, save the one that I was 
so mad at that electric clock that I forgot 
to wind this one!” 
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Zeppelin in twenty-one days and seven hours 
is also an indication of what the coming year 
may see as regular lines are proposed from 
London to India upon which the big dirigibles 
R-100 and R-101, built by the English Navy, 
will ply. We can look also for great tours of 
exploration by the Nansen Arctic expedition 
which is to fly over the North Pole in the 
Graf Zeppelin and bring information and 
scientific data from the North Pole while 
Commander Byrd is exploring the unknown 
regions of the South Pole. The immediate 
future will see three hundred-ton dirigibles 
planned by the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corpora- 
tion, at Akron, Ohio, who have already 
completed the largest building in the world, 
which will be used as a dock for the 6,500,000 
cubic foot dirigibles which are being built 
for the United States Navy and still others 
projected for commercial lines across the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. Igor Sikorsky says: 

“We will soon see one-hundred-ton air- 
planes fitted up with the utmost luxury 
and comfort, enabling travelers to fly in 
safety, free from the dust and dirt of the 
earth, with the inspiring bird’s-eye view that 
makes air travel such a joy.” 

Important improvements in landing de- 
vices for both airships and airplanes must 
soon come in response to the demand of 
aerial commerce. F 

The coming year will, no doubt, see the 
perfection of the compression ignition or 
“Diesel” type of engine and with the 


FRANCE 


solving of its mechanical’ problems—such 
as fuel control and reduction in weight—its 
special advantages will be of great value 
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for use in both the lighter- and heavier-than- 
air craft. 

Landing platforms im the centers of 
crowded districts and floating islands like 
the Armstrong seadrome raft will soon solve 
the terminal problems for airlines and pro- 
vide safety havens for trans-Atlantic flights. 
New and better instruments will be per- 
fected for navigation and control of air- 
craft in fog and darkness. Semi-automatic 
pilots will relieve the pilot of the fatigue and 
strain of continuous flying and altimeters 
to tell not only how far you are above the 
surface of the ground, but the “echo” type 
may also be used to indicate if there is 
a mountain ahead and give ample warning 
if it is obscured by fog or darkness. Experi- 
ments are now being made with fog pene- 
trating lights and “infra” signals from | 
beacons. Radio direction beams for pilots | 
to follow will be supplemented by the rapid | 
extension of meteorological information | 
from ocean stations as well as all parts of 
the earth. No spot on the earth’s surface | 
will be unseen by the eye of man. The 
Pacific will be crossed without a stop. The 
world will be circumnavigated by an air- | 
plane refueled in the air, an altitude of 50,000 | 
feet will be reached by assistance of rocket 
propulsion and further development of the 
reaction motor by the use of liquid gases for 
propulsion. 




































An Oriole’s Nest in Your Council Cabin | 
(Concluded from page 27) 











search of evil things, which things are now 
only manifested in the mischievous pranks 
of idle boys. 

But when you read this, it will be New 
Year’s Day, and the Hallowe’en goblins 
will be all snowed under, their forked} tails 
frozen so stiff that they will break like 
glass. What you take to be icicles hanging 
from the eaves on New Year’s Day are 
really the frozen tails of the Hallowe’en 
goblins! I’ll bet no one ever before told 
you that. Now, did they? The eaves of 
our log house at Pike County on New 
Year’s are decorated with a fringe of frozen 
goblins’ tails, and the best New Year’s 
present I can think of for you is a description 
of how to build a goblin proof house, like 
ours, at your Scout camp, where goblins may 
hang their tails, but not enter. This house 
may be used as a visitor’s house or executive 
office of the Scout officials. 

Over and over again, I have told you all 
how to build log cabins, and in my book of 
Shelters, Shacks and Shanties, you can find 
full details for the Southern saddle bag, the 
Stefeson sod shack, the Bog-Ken, the Susitna 
Log House, the Moss Back, the Olebo, and 
all that sort of thing, but this one is for a 
Kiva or an assembly room in winter time as 
well as summer. 

A thousand years or more ago at East 
Tilbury on the “Fore shore” of the Thames, 
the people of those days built some log houses 
with plank floors, what Chaucer called “a 
teapot hall, all roof, no wall,” and the remains 
of those houses may be seen today! So don’t 
worry about the durability of your log house; 
it will last longer than. you. 


I AM not going to give you all the details 
of this log house. I will simply say that 
it is a one-story rectangular, log building 
with a high, steep roof, and that the so-called 
Oriole’s Nest is a second story room, resting 
on rafters which extend from the top of one 
side wall to the top of the other side wall of 
the house. The high ceiling and the spacious 
appearance of the assembly room are not 
destroyed by the hanging room overhead. 
Fig. 3 shows the Oriole’s Nest and the 
diagrams surrounding it give the details. 
In the upper left-hand corner is a profile view 
of the Nest from which it may be seen that 
the walls of the pendant room reach to the 
roof, and careful inspection of Figs. 3 and 4 
reveals to you the fact that the floor of the 
Oriole’s Nest is laid over log joists which rest 
upon the Jong girders or joists that extend 
from the tops of the side walls of the house 
from the North to the South. You may also 
see that the joists upon which the Oriole’s 
Nest rests are on top of the long joists and 
run at right angles to them, extending East 
and West from inside portico to front wall. 
This arrangement alone perhaps would 
not make a steady platform upon which to 
build the hanging room; therefore, to make 
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| 
it firm, Abner McPheters, Little Joe and ime 


Elmer put their heads together, and we had | 
a conference, the result of which was that | 
Elmer made a king post, Fig. 3, cutting a/| 
notch at the top to fit on each side of the | 
ridgepole of the roof, and a notch at the| 
bottom to fit over one of the long joists. At | 
both top and bottom it is held in place bya} ¢zétno- 
hard wooden peg. At the top the peg is} SLOVAKIA 


driven through a hole in the jaws of the king | 
post and the rooftree or ridgepole. At the 
bottom the peg is driven through the king | 


post and a log joist, as may be seen by the | | 
photograph and the detailed drawings. 
The king post is a simple arrangement, but | 











a very effective one. It locks, so to speak, | 
the floor to the roof, steadies it and does | 
away with all vibrating or springing move- | P 
ment of the floor. 

On the left hand lower corner of Fig. 3 | 
is a plan of the house, showing the four rooms 
in the lean-to, opening into the assembly | 
room, and the stairway leading up to the| 
Romeo and Juliet balcony which extends | 
along the North side of the Orioles Nest to | 
its front and then extends along the front, | 
or east side, as may be seen in both the | 
photograph and in Fig. 3. 

Fig. 1 is a view of the ample piazza, porch, 
verandah, stoop or gallery, but the object 
of the photograph is to show you the half 
open door, the construction of which was 
fully described in the March, 1929, number | 
of Boys’ Lire. 

Fig. 2 shows the big stone fireplace al 
the puncheon mantel suppo by logs. | 
The way we built the fireplace was to make | 
a wooden, open-front box and then, using | 
that for a form, laid the stones up around it | 
and over it. After the chimney was built, | 
we did not have any trouble removing the | JAPAN 
box. We simply built a fire and let it burn 
out. In this photograph may also be seen 
the two doors which open into the assembly 
room. There is another door which is not | 
visible in the picture. 

By making these smaller chambers, bed- 
rooms or offices in a log lean-to, we still 
preserve the capacious proportions of the 
assembly room, which is most desirable. 

The big room in this particular log house 
is 28 x 30 feet, an excellent meeting place on 
rainy or cold days, a good place for old- 
fashioned dances and a fine place for holding 
conferences and councils. The stairway 
shown in the corner of the diagram on 
Fig..3 may also be seen in the right hand 
corner of the photograph. A more detailed 
view of this stair can be seen in Fig. 4. The 
bannisters to the stairway and the railing 
around the Romeo and Juliet portico in 
front of the Criole’s Nest are made of logs. 

But for the fact that the season was closed 
and the house had to be finished so it could 
also be closed, the stairs themselves would 
have been made of puncheons (flattened ; 
logs) which would be more appropriate to : 

















The Land of King Tut 


VV BEN we talk of Egypt we nat- 
urally think of the pyramids, 
the sphinx and King Tut. But 
Egypt is more than that—it is the 
cradle of civilization. 


As old as it is, we have brought it 
up to date with the Boy Scout movement. They do 
not speak our language, but they are learning our ideals, 
and are being trained to do “‘a good turn every day.” 


Their uniforms are similar to ours, except that they wear a 
fez instead of the Baden Powell hat. Then, their shoes 
perhaps do not need the strict attention that ours do. 
They do not have to hike over hard roads or walk on con- 
crete streets. 


That is why your chiefs went to so much trouble to select 
shoes that would protect your growing feet, and still have 
all the style you want—that is why Excelsior Official Boy 
Scout Shoes are part of your equipment if you are correctly 
dressed. 


Naturally you want to see them. If 
your regular shoe man does not sell them, 
we will tell you who does. 


THE EXCELSIOR SHOE COMPANY 


Authorized Manufacturer of Official 
Boy Scout and Seascout Shoes 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 







Made in seven attractive styles and of high-grade leather. 
Carries Your Scout seal—the Official Scout Shoe. 






Official 
Official . Boy Scout 
Boy Scout Moccasin 





Service Shoe 














FREE send me a copy of “Know Your Knots,” 
that interesting booklet for Boy Scouts. 
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Ted Smart’s 
New, Year’s Announcement 





Brother members of Beta Kappa Beta and those who will become 
members soon, I take great pleasure at the start of the New Year in 
formally introducing to you the managers of the Boys’ Depart- 
ments in the different Browning King stores so that you will know 
by name the manager of your local Beta Kappa Beta chapter. 


pT ry Mr. E. J. Staeb 
BRS «és vawiidan ain Mr. W. Schmidt 
ny re Mr. A. E. McElwee 
CN «0.0.04 naan aces Ban Mr. H. Betz 
2 eer Mr. J. M. Armbruster 
NE. 6 Ssh cc cicdcoctuas Mr. A. P. Young 
MINIS cs sans caeeaneee Mr. W. Michaud 
BGI... csc cecekeuhend Mr. John H. Cox 
i Aree res Mr. E. C. Bishop 
DE, «...ct.neaaaswan’ Mr. J. A. Faust 
BilemeapOS... . 0 o0ic cee Mr. B. A. Kraus 
Ga ee Mr. F. Molella 
Nia wt sae gas hiteerd Mr. J. J. Nicholason 
PNR 6 ein cviesties Mr. L. Becker 
OEE. sv ca venccesen Mr. E. E. Smith 
Sry re Mr. A. Leeman 
EN 5 ck dics cemeeneaue Mr. H. Evans 
DE OR kn ibbns seecisnis Mr. J. Casper 
GUE, . ks i cdadbecat eas Mr. C. D. Rusk 
WE. ccsisccekveaceas Mr. J. Layden 


I know that these men will be more than glad to welcome you to 
Beta Kappa Beta and that you will want to stop in and talk with 
them often. Start the New Year right by going in now and 
letting the manager in your town explain how easily you can join 
this great national fraternity. Also ask him to show you some of 
the fine prizes you can win after you join. In case there is no 
Browning King store in the neighborhood, write to Beta Kappa 
Beta, 260 Fourth Avenue, New York, for more details. 


Drowning King & Co. 


Browning King Stores 


ANN ARBOR, Mich.., 319 So. Main St. MINNEAPOLIS, Nicollet at Eighth St. 
*BROOKLYN, N. Y., Fulton St. at *NEW YORK, 1265 Broadway, at 32d St. 





DeKalb Ave. 
*CHICAGO, Monroe & Wabash. 
CINCINNATI, 4th & Race Sts. 
*CLEVELAND, 419 Euclid 
Euclid Ave. at ro7th’ St. 
DENVER, .1624-30 Stout St. 
DETROIT, Washington Blvd. at Grand 


iver 
EVANSTON, Ill., 524-26 Davis St. 
*KANSAS CITY, Mo.. Grand Ave. & 


11th St. 
*MILWAUKEE, 6 Wisconsin Ave. 


Ave. 


*OMAHA, Cor. rsth & Douglas Sts. 
*PHILADELPHIA, S. W. cor. 16th & 
Chestnut Sts. 
*PITTSBURGH, 439-441 Wood St. 
Forbes & Meyran Ave. 
tance, Westminster & Eddy 
t: 


Ss. 

*ST. LOUIS, 916-918 Olive St. 

*ST. PAUL, Robert at 6th St. 
SEATTLE, 2d Ave. & University St. 
WORCESTER, Mass., Central Bldy., 

324 Main St. 


*OFFICIAL 
BOY SCOUT OUTFITTERS 


in the cities marked with an asterisk 








the character of the building. It will in- 
terest you to know that the wrinkled rug on 
the floor of Fig. 4 was given to me by a 
gentleman from Taos, Kit Carson’s home. 
It is made of skins with the hair still on them, 
and the skins are sewed together with 
sinews. The gentleman who presented this 
unique rug assured me that it once belonged 
to Kit Carson himself, and when in camp 
was used by him as a blanket. 

Now I have told you how the house is 
made. It is not the House That Jack Built, 
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but the one that Abner, Joe and Elmer, 
with some helpers, built, finished and left 
ready for occupancy in sixty days’ time. The 
plans of the house we made at a conference, 
and any time any of you boys join the ranks 
of our Outdoor School and Woodcraft Camp, 
you can make a personal inspection of the 
handsomest log house in Pennsylvania. And 
if you come on New Year’s, don’t forget to 
notice the frozen tails of the Hallowe’en 
goblins hanging from the eaves all around 
the roof. 
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| (Continued from page 31) 














morning train for a port unknown. His 
orders were urgent; men were needed badly. 
The investigation would have to come later, 
and without him. For the present a colonel 
swore, and one Captain Crary heaved a sigh 
of reliet. 


SOMEWHERE in France, on a flying 

field twelve miles behind the infantry 
lines, Lieutenant Blake stood sullenly watch- 
ing a painter at work on his plane. It was a 
single-seater, a pursuit fighting plane of the 
English Spad type. But it was not its sturdy 
grace, and swift stream-lines that held Blake’s 
attention. It was the letters the painter was 
initialing on the fuselage. “B. B.” They 
were red, and were centered in the grinning 
mouth of a clown’s mask. 

‘“‘B. B.2 Who the deuce told you to put 
all that stuff on there, and why?” demanded 
Blake. But he knew the answer; the clown- 
head was all too obvious, and the initials— 
well, some sort of added insult. His face 
crimsoned. 

The workman was sympathetic. “Orders, 
sir. The design came through channels from 
headquarters. Major brought it. I wouldn’t 
have known, only I heard him say this here 
buss was a ‘Blunder-Buss,’ and something 
had to be done about it to spot it from 
formations.” 

Blake bit his lip, and made no answer. So 
they were singling him out for their own 
supposed safety? Branding him? His heart 
was heavy, for he knew the step was justified. 
It was dangerous for them to be near him. 
Skilled flyer though he was, yet always the 
block-head who made dangerous mistakes. 
For a while after his arrival here he had 
enjoyed a glorious obscurity. Then he 
began flying again, messing things up again, 
and with the final spreading of the news of his 
last terrible blunder at the field back home, 
his fame was complete. 

He crept away, back to the old French 
chateau where the officers were quartered. 
Ted Wilkins, a Lieutenant who had been 
atthe aerodrome for several weeks, spied him 
as he entered, and accompanied him to his 
room upstairs. 

“You needn’t tell me, Bob,” he consoled. 
“T know; it’s a rotten trick, too.” 

Blake fell heavily into a chair. “No, it’s 
just fair, Ted,” he answered. “I deserve it, 
and they’ve a right to protect themselves. 
It’s bad enough having the Boches to handle 
without always watching a dangerous bone- 
head in your own squadron. It’s a wonder 
I haven’t crashed a couple of them already.” 

“Well, it isn’t right!” Wilkins insisted. 
“Look here, man, I’m not blowing off steam 
when I don’t mean it, just to cheer you up. 
I tell you, you’ve actually got more real stuff 
than any other pilot here. You just haven’t 
gotten the breaks; you’re meant for working 
your own way, not tagging along in forma- 
tions.” 

“At least it’d be only my own neck then,” 
Blake observed humbly. 

“Have it that way, then, if you insist,” 
retorted Wilkins, half-angry, and half-sym- 
pathetic. “Have it that way, but try it, 
anyhow. Get the colonel to let you do some 
patrolling on your own. Then go at the 
Fokkers the way they least expect. Do you 
see? If they persist in chiming in that 
you’re a block-head, put it to use. ay 
won’t be expecting much; give them 
you’ve got, and in your own way!” 

Bob winced. The words evoked a cutting 
memory of three days past, when a Fokker had 
swept over the field and daringly dropped a 
scribbled message: ‘‘Where’s the blunder boy? 
I need one more verification to be an ace!” 
It was an insult without equal. 

“Well, I’ll try it, Ted. It couldn’t be any 
worse.” 

And that night the plan struck forcefully. 
He wondered. Perhaps—perhaps. A bit of 
daring, a bit of surprise. Alone. Redemp- 
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tion. Wilkins had hit it right! He dropped 
off into an excited, restless sleep. 

Morning took him to the colonel early. 
Eagerly he outlined his scheme, and asked 
permission to try it out. The colonel re- 
flected in silence. ‘Some men were like this 
Blake; just couldn’t function in the forma- 
tions. And, indeed, had not the famous 
Frank Luke been a lone eagle who deserted 
the group work?” The wrinkled face smiled 
good-humoredly. “Three more days in the 
V formation, Blake. Then go to it!” 

In those three days the clown head as- 
sumed new fame for stupidity; once even a 
Fokker had caught him straggling home late, 
and had deigned to take a shot at him. Scur- 
ried away. Blake was furious. He gritted 
his teeth. The clown-head had an early retort! 


I* WAS a desolate day. Fall, and the 

winter cessation of hostilities were 
Tapidly approaching. The sun was cold and 
aloof, and great disconnected banks of black 
clouds swept the sky like an enormous 
broom. Above two thousand feet the winds 
were terrific; there were air pockets every- 
where; and the low clouds, with their many 
sudden and varied openings, offered treacher- 
ous hiding places for enemy planes. 

Blake waited until afternoon to get the 
uncertain sun behind him. Interposed be- 
tween the blinding rays and the hostile 
lines he would thus be almost invisible. 
It was an old dodge, used by both air forces. 
He took off then, climbed high, and headed 
toward the German lines to get what in- 
formation he could. That was his principal 
mission, but in his heart he was determined 
to search out any and all enemy planes, and 
give them instant battle. He was supremely 
confident again. Forgotten were his failures; 
he was as cocky as he had been the day he had 
started that last solo flight back home, vow- 
ing “he’d show ’em.” He had forgotten, 
too, the long line of smashed rudders. And 
the fact that the competition of war was 
different. Here a single mis-step meant 
death. 

Still considerably behind the front-line 
trenches in his own territory, unexpectedly he 
came to an opening in the cloud banks. He 
was unprepared for it. As far ahead of him 
as he could see, the drifts were piled up like 
an angry ocean, and here this vertical 
clearance suddenly opened out, broad enough 
to drive an entire squadron through. He 
caught a glimpse of a column of infantry 
marching along a road far below. Tommies 
or Yanks? He looked down again, hardly 
realizing the impossibility of identifying 
them at such a distance. And the sight 
that met his eyes made him gasp. Tearing 
cut from the under side of the cloud strata 
were four Fokkers! 

Breathlessly Bob wondered if they had 
seen him. They were apparently just cruis- 
ing, and were in no particular formation, It 
was not likely, either, that they had been 
keeping watch above, for the clouds over 
them were almost perfect protection. Only 
an extraordinary break of good fortune had 
revealed them to Bob, and in another in- 
stant he had passed over the opening and was 
cut off from view. 

“Mischief all right!” he muttered, grimly. 
“What the devil are they flying so low for? 
Why aren’t they up here? It’s a bet they're 
after something.’ He banked sharply to the 
right about, and started back in pursuit. 
But no sooner had he faced than he saw the 
four planes climb into view above his own 
cloud screen. They were at least a mile 
ahead of him, and even though he opened 
the throttle wide, he seemed scarcely to be 
holding his own. 

The four dived then, and without hesita- 
tion Blake followed. Down through the 
heavy curtain that shut off every chance of 
vision; he prayed he wouldnt meet an 
unknown ship in that dense fog, there’d be 
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no hope for either of them. But suddenly he 
was out, and now the Fokkers were not so 
far ahead, though they were much lower and 
still diving. Below them and to the front, 
Blake saw a column of infantry, American 
doughboys trudging the dusty trail to their 
bivouacs. Even as he watched, the leading 
Fokker swooped down with a spray that 
scattered the column wildly, and left a score 
of khaki figures lying inert in the dirt. 

Blake knew they little dreamed of his 
presence; and surprise in the attack will go 
a long way toward equalizing superior num- 
bers. He opened the throttle as far as it 
would go. The engine quivered violently. 
Guys and struts sang with vibration. Heed- 
less of their warning he swept down, pointed 
his nose at the trailing Fokker, and opened his 
machine guns. The German plane, taken so 
completely by surprise, had no chance; it 
burst into flames and fell fluttering and spin- 
ning like a leaf. Blake saw the pilot fran- 
tically trying to get out. But he was done 
with this one. He zoomed up. The pack 
would be on his trail with a vengeance. 

Rapidly he climbed. The leading Fokker 
had already swung back from its fire on the 
infantry, and seeing the fate of its comrade, 
began climbing above the Spad. Try as he 
would, Bob couldn’t beat him. The plane 
was over his head, pointing at him, now. Any 
second he expected that withering rain of 
lead. 

The logical and accepted procedure would 
have been to dive away. Bob knew that. 
He almost moved the stick forward to per- 
form the maneuver when he thought of the 
grinning clown painted on the fuselage, so 
close he could have reached out his hand and 
touched it. ‘ “Blunder-Buss!”  ‘“Block- 
head!” His hand hesitated, then pulled 
back, and the nose of his ship went up. It 
was a daring thing to do; it was almost sui- 
cide! The two planes were thus headed 
directly at each other. Blake jerked the 
trigger, and then dove down again just as 
the Fokker swept over his tail, faltered and 
dipped. The collision was averted by a bare 
half a foot! And behind him now the German 
was tumbling in a nose dive, dropping like 
a plummet. 

Again Blake climbed, and this time he shot 
into the clouds. He had no idea where the 
other two Fokkers were. In the excitement 
he had lost them completely. He thought, 
and an inner voice simultaneously cried to 
him, ‘Yes, that’s the trouble; you thought 
again,” he thought they were behind him 
and lower. But he was hidden from them 
now, and as he burst above the layer of 
screening he realized the advantage must be 
his. 

What to do? Even a “block-head” like 
himself would hold to this greater altitude if 
he could. That was fundamental. Then 
would they expect him to deliberately give 
it up? Had the last German expected his 
preposterous climb that threatened for a 
minute to send them both down in flames? 
Why, the man had been too astonished even 
to use his guns! 

Bob smiled tensely. Ahead and to his 
left he saw another large gap in the clouds. 
For a few seconds he circled about. The 
two Fokkers climbed into view close_behind 
him, and after being assured he had been 
seen, Bob went down again, not through the 
broad and obvious opening, but straight 
down into the thick mist! 

Clown-head! Would they follow through 
that blind screen? They would not! There 
wasn’t a man in the sector that would so 
trust himself with this idiot. And Blake 
knew it, and laughed. ‘Follow me?” he 
cried to himself. ‘No, they won’t follow 
me; they’d jump first! They'll head down 
the opening where they can see, and watch 
for what crazy stunt I'll try next!” 

Out of the layer again, and once more in 
sight of the ground! He swung toward the 
opening, reached it, and then began traveling 
around its circumference in a long circle, 
alternating nose in and nose out to be sure 
of a better chance to point at them when 
they came through. But only one appeared, 
and Bob had a point-blank fire for one in- 
stantaneous flash as it swept by. He pressed 
the trigger; a white streak burst forth; then 


the gun jammed. But its work was master- 
fully done, and the Fokker, like the first of 
its comrades, blazed down in flames. 

‘Victory! But only for a split second. By 
pointing his nose toward the opening in order 
to fire, Bob had guided himself directly in 
the path of the second Fokker, unseen at first 
but now tearing madly down in pursuit. 
And to the man above the Spad had suddenly 
appeared from nowhere! It all happened 
with such paralyzing swiftness. The Ger- 
man was diving at a terrific rate. He made 
a frantic effort to check his speed and level 
off; a single futile gesture that did nothing 
except point himself farther to the front of 
the enemy’s path. He covered his eyes with 
his arm, his face twisted in horror. 

No human eye could have predicted the 
miraculous outcome. The Fokker’s tre- 
mendous speed almost saved it. It swept 
across Blake’s path, and had nearly gotten 
clear when the Spad’s propeller clipped its 
tail surfaces. There was a sudden swift, 
sickening cracking that severed the rudder 
and elevator of the Fokker as cleanly as if 
it had been sliced by a knife. The Spad 
propeller flew into splinters. The planes 
lurched earth-ward. 

Stunned, half-terrified by the unexpected- 
ness of the disaster, Blake recovered gradu- 
ally. His plane was spinning wildly in a 
rapid, nosing dive that sucked away his 
breath. He fought to clear his mind, and 
right himself. The stick seemed like a wax 
rod in his numb fingers, motionless, powerless. 
He put the controls in neutral and waited 
breathlessly. Fo a seeming eternity he 
dropped on, unchecked. Then, suddenly, 
the plane quivered, faltered, and the engine 
once again rose to an even keel, obediently 
responding to the pulling back of the stick. 

Bob’s lips moved in silent gratitude. He 
had almost every chance in the world now. 
If only he could reach an open field he could 
make a “dead-stick” landing, the only 
descent possible with a degd motor, or a 
cracked propeller such as he had now. He 
cut off the throttle and went into a long, 
circling glide. 

A quick glance assured him that his land- 
ing gear had escaped completely. And al- 
most directly below him he saw the last 


Fokker, hopelessly out of control, go crashing | 


into a clump of trees. 

Ahead a single smooth clearing appeared. 
He prayed he could reach it. He nursed the 
Spad with every bit of skill and cunning he 
had, occasionally increasing his glide to al- 
most a dive. In such a way he regained 
precious speed by sweeping back up under 
the momentum. Slowly, slowly, he ap- 
proached his goal. The distance seemed to 
be lessening only by inches. But “ Block- 
head”’ was estimating the space with a cool- 
ness and deliberate accuracy of thought that 
would startle his comrades. 

The wheels skimmed the ground smoothly. 
The plane slackened and came to a halt 
scarcely a hundred feet from the road where 
a column of American doughboys had wit- 
nessed and cheered every move of the 
battle. A great cry greeted his plucky 
landing. Lieutenant Bob Blake was lifted 
from the cockpit by eager hands. 

“Block-head” had at last come into his 
own! 


CAPTAIN CRARY sat chatting with some 

fellow officers back in the club at the 
home-training field. A newspaper lay open 
on his knees. He tapped the black columns 
with his thumb-nail. 

“Remember the Blake that stormed this 
place a few months ago?” he asked, half 
idly. 

A pair of officers grinned. 
tuined all those planes just before inspection 
with the dumbest landing ever heard of? 
Called ‘Block-head’ or something, wasn’t he? 
Gad, man, he’ll never be forgotten!” Then, 
with the faintest trace of sly sarcasm: 
“Pupil of yours, too, wasn’t he, Crary?” 

Crary tossed the paper at them. “Yes, 
he was a pupil of mine. Just been awarded 
the D. S. C. for ‘heroism, skill and courage 
in action,’ and so on. Made a pretty sweet 
landing, too. That boy was good—yeah, 
he was a pupil of mine!” 
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How a Newshoy 
became Soloist with S<QUSA 


ICHARD T. (Dick) STROSS began his 
musical career at the age of 12 as a member 
of the Daily News Band, Chicago. His rise to 
fame was rapid. In a few years he was playing 
brilliantly in America’s finest bands and or- 
chestras. As cornet soloist with Sousa he won 
special distinction. 

Now he sends this message to American youth: 


“Attend good concerts. Play in good bands and orches- 
tras. Buy the best instrument on the market—a Conn.” 


It’s Easy to Learn on a Conn 


It’s easy to learn if you start on a Conn. Conn instru- 
ments are the easiest of all to play. Endorsed by Sousa 
and the world’s greatest artists. Especially recommended 
to beginners for quick progress. Patented hydraulic 
expansion process gives glass smooth inside finish. A 
mere breath produces a strong clear tone. You can play 
tunes the first week and be ready to take your place 
in band or orchestra in 60 to 90 days. 


Think of the fun you'll have when you join a band. 
Chances to travel, 'to see all the big games. The band 
is always in on all the excitement and good times. 
Chances to make money ‘too. Many boys play their 
way through college on a Conn. And thege’s big, 
profitable musical careers at the top for boys who 
want to make music their life work. 


Conn Will Help You Organize a Band 


Join a community, school or scout band, Conn equipped players 
usually get the preference. Or if there’s no band near you, 
Conn will organize one for you. Factory organizers do all 
the work. Handle all details. A time tried plan that has 
produced thousands of successful bands, Talk it over 
with your chums. Then show this advertisement 
to Dad, your Scoutmaster or your Teacher. 
The coupon will bring full details, 











Conn Official 
Scout Bugle 
Tone 
C. G. CONN, £d., 107 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Indiana 
Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send details of your band organizing plan {:}. Also free 
literature and details of free trial offer qn { Instrument) 
Name. 
St. or RK. F. D._ 
City, State. 
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Why take a messenger’s Job? 


ESTERN UNION Messengers are telegram carriers — 
modern couriers of business. 
In this work you will develop all the qualities essential to 


success in any business. 


You will have the opportunity to become acquainted with 
many business concerns and to decide for yourself the kind 


of work you like best. 


When the right job beckons, we will help you land it. 


Good wages; bicycles at cost; recreational 
opportunities in the larger cities, and other 

) exclusively Western Union activities — all Se 
while you are mentally and physically 
progressing. Ask the manager of your local 
Western Union office for additional facts. 


WESTERN UNION MESSENGER SERVICE 
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ft Racer DAD to buy you a Rolmonica, the 
pocket player-piano. Easy to play, re- 
quires no practice, and the envy of every 
Boy in your block. Plays all the popular 
airs, and never gets out of order. Rol- 
monica, the mouth-harp that plays with 
a music roll. 


At the leading Retail Shops. Price with four 
rolls, $2 50 oe Rolls, soc each Sent direct 
if your dealer cannot promptly supply you. 
THE ROLMONICA MuSIC CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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SOMETHING DIFFERENT! PIN COMPLETE 
WITH SEPARATE DATE GUARD & CHAIN 2 COLORS 
LESS) STERLING SILVER $135 [20R)$120 

i2 } SILVER PLATE +75 MORE) 65 































SKI PERFECTION 


is summarized in 
he words 


NORTHLAND SKIS 


Any good skier will 
tell you that there \ 
are no finer skis WY 
made for jumping, 

racing, or all-‘round 
use. 9 out of ro experts, 
and all National Cham- 
pions ski on Northlands. 


Write for free illustrated 
booklet, ‘How to Ski’’. 


a NORTH- 
LAND SKI MFG. CO. 
Vorld’s largest Ski Mfrs. 
1 Merriam Pk., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Every Boy Scout 


needs a good compass—a matter of pre- 
caution in saving useless 
wandering to reach a 
destination. 


The Taylor 


Official Compass 


The TAYLOR 
Official Compass of 
the Boy Scouts of 
America has an olive 
drab finished hunter 
case, bar needle and 
aluminum dial with 
official insignia. Au- 
tomatic needle stop. 
Jeweled center. 


Manufactured by 


Zaylor /nstrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 


May be procured through your outfitter or 
regular source of supply. 
































Get this Free Book! 


On the air tonight, and every night, 
Andy Sannelia is earning a fabulous 
salary with his Selmer Sax. In his book 
of ‘*‘Advice to Saxophone Players,’’ he 
gives more valuable inf : 

than in ten private lessons. This 
book also contains Talks to 
Clarinetists by Alexandre 
Selmer. Send for free copy. 








5)» Ifyou willmention the instru- 
Se} ment you play, we will send 

eo NAS also, tree samples of our 
- Es Alexandre Reeds. They Play! 


elmer 


235 SELMER BUILDING, ELKHART, INDIANA 
27 (In Canada: 516 Yonge St., Toronto ) 
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VVELL BOYWS— 
A SNAPPY 








HApPPy NEW YEAR, fellows! All set for 
another busy twelve month trail? Let’s 
go! Hey! What’s that shadow on the trail, 
way down there a bit? Well, January has 
thirty-two days, if it isn’t the shadow of Old 
Idle Five Minutes. And we thought we had 
left him way back in the last decade! Say, 
fellows, let’s give him a grand concentrated 
rush so that he won’t see his own shadow for 
dust. Let’s start the New Year right which 
means that Old I. F. M., who is only good for 
wasting time, shall be left. Dust him off the 
trail and to speed him up a bit send a barrage 
of your best wisecracks after him. Printed 
below are samples of the kind needed to 
scare him. 
Spilling It 
‘*Well, I came down with flying colors any- 


how,” said Dugan, the painter, who fell off 
a scaffold with a pail of paint in each hand. 


Deep 
“Only a mint can run without advertising.” 
“How about a subway?” 
‘“‘That’s always in the hole.” 


In His Case, Yes 
Lapy (to electrician): I told you to send a 
man to repair my doorbell, but you didn’t. 
ELecTrictAN: I did, ma’am, but when he 
rang three times and received no answer he 
decided nobody was home. 








Yet It Didn’t Seem Refined 
Wise: Why do you speak so hoarse? 
Crack: I was talking through a screen door 

and strained my voice. 


Old Joke New Style 
GRANDFATHER: Mr. Brown, I believe? My 
grandson is working in your office. 
Mr. Brown: Oh, yes. He went to your 
funeral last week. 


Tight 
The man now fries his bacon in Lux so that 
it won’t shrink. 
One On Him 


First Crass Scout: I’m writing jokes for 
the Boys’ Lirr, but I can’t seem to think of 
any to-night to send in. 

TENDERFOOT: Send in your picture. 





Tourist (on observation car): Isn’t this 
air exhilarating? 
Porter: No, sah, dis air Jacksonville. 
Radio Request 
“T enjoyed the program put on by the 
Harmony Quartet, but please ask them to 
play ‘Together’ next Monday evening.” 


Starting It 
Mistress: Oh, I’ve broken my hand mir- 
ror, that means seven years hard luck. 
Mar: Don’t you worry. Why, I’ve just 
broken the full length mirror in the drawing 
room. 
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Spelling Enough for a Bunch 
TEACHER: Spell banana. 
Boy: B—a—n—a—n—a—n—a—n—a—n 
—darn it, professor, I know how to spell it 
but I don’t know when to stop. 


Give and Take 


Mrs. Brown: Don’t you think, doctor, 
you rather overcharged when Johnny had 
the measles? 

Doctor: You must remember, Mrs. Brown, 
that includes twenty-two visits. 

Mrs. Brown: Yes, but you forget that he 
infected the whole school. 








Delivers Telling Blows 
“Does that young man next door to you 
play his trombone by ear or note?” 
‘Neither, he plays by brute force.” 


The Test 


Customer: Will these shoes wear long? 
DEALER: Wear long? Why, sir, nobody 
has ever yet come back for a second pair. 


They Don’t Roll Off 


I eat my peas with honey, 
I’ve done it all my life, 

It makes the peas taste funny, 
But it keeps them on the knife. 


His Explanation 


ProFressor: What was George Washingtcn 
noted for? 

STUDENT: His memory. 

PROFESSOR: What makes you think his 
memory was so great? 

STUDENT: They erected a monument to it. 








How He Figured It 


Motor Cop (to professor of mathematics): 
So you saw the accident, sir. What was the 
number of the car that knocked this man 
down? 

ProFessor: I am afraid I’ve forgotten it. 
But I remember noticing that if it were 
multiplied by fifty, the cube root of the 
product would be equal to the sum of the 
digits reversed. 


How He Figured 
Pa: Son, are you saving half the money 
you earn? 
Son: I don’t get that much. 


Wonderful 
TENDERFOOT (to First Class Scout): You 
know that play I saw last night set me 
thinking. 
First Crass Scout: Ha! A miracle play 
evidently. 


Exact 


“T can tell you to the quart how much 
water runs over Niagara Falls,”’ asserted the 
young bright Tenderfoot, at the climax of 
the dispute. 

“Well, how much?” 

‘Two pints.” 


January 
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teams in fan shape, generally using from five 
to eleven dogs to a sled. The dogs’ harness 
was made from walrus skin cut into strips 
about two inches wide, which were wrapped 
around the dogs’ necks and bodies. The 
thong that each dog pulled with was fastened 
on his back. When one dog would fail to 
do his share of the pulling, the driver jerked 
him back on his thong and whipped him until 
he did work. The fan arrangement of 
hitching permitted the driver to attend to 
each individual dog at will. 

The harness that I used on my dogs at 
that time was similar to a horse’s harness. 
All dogs pulled the same trace and were 
hitched tandem. 

Out on the smooth sea ice the dogs hitched 
fan-shape could travel as well as those in 
single file, but of course such an arrangement 
would not work on the snowtrails in the tim- 
ber back on land. 

I was assigned to quarters in the chief’s 
igloo. Manouk made me understand quite 
plainly that I was welcome to stay with his 
iamily as long as I liked and warned me 
against starting out in the darkness to find 
my way back to land. I was so relieved at 
finding food and shelter and human com- 
panionship that I had no desire to leave this 
village soon. 

These Eskimos had evidently had little 
or no communication with the outside world. 
Where they had obtained the original light 
for their seal lamps was a question, but 
having once obtained it they never allowed 
it to go out and carried the lighted lamps 
from place to place as they changed from 
one hunting ground to the other and built 
new igloos. 

Everything that I had was new to them 
and their possessions and habits were new 
to me. Their food consisted almost en- 
tirely of blubber, half-frozen seal meat, 
occasionally bear meat, walrus and duck in 
season. They were very reluctant to drink 
my tea but gradually came to like it just as 
I grew fond of the uncooked seal meat. 

One day shortly after I had arrived, I was 
talking with the chief when Ominska, a 
youth about twelve or fourteen years old 
came running up to us and called out, 

‘“‘Nanouk!” 

The chief asked, ‘“‘Where?” 

The boy was so excited he could scarcely 
talk, but at last managed to tell Manouk 
where he had seen the polar bear. Manouk 
took his spear and motioned for me to follow 
him. I grabbed my gun and caught up 
with him. 

Not far away we located the bear as he 
was coming out of the water. The chief 
started to crawl and so did I. The bear 
had scrambled out on the floe and had not 
noticed us. As we drew within shooting 
distance I touched the chief and signaled 
him to stop. He squatted down and watched 
me. 

I raised my gun and fired and got the bear 
intheneck. From the actions of the Eskimo 
[thoughI had shot him. As I fired, Manouk 
reared up and fell over backwards and fled 
from me scared speechless. He looked 
first at me and then at the bear. The bear 
rolled over on his side and pawed the air, 
then lay still. 

I started for the animal and told Manouk 
to come along with me, but he would not 
come very close to me, as he could not under- 
stand how I could kill a bear with that big 
noise. The bear was dead and we dressed 
him and took part of the meat back to the 
village. 

Such excitement as there was when Ma- 
nouk told of the hunt! He went through 
all the motions. And when he told of the 
bear being killed by my gun his people could 
scarcely believe him. For many days they 
kept away from the place where I put my 
gun and always got very excited when they 
saw me shoot. The gun to them was 
evidently a gift from the gods! 

Since it has been quite a while since I 
had had a bath and the seal oil which I had 
been eating was oozing out of my pores, 
I decided to take a sponge. I stripped to 
the waist and was rubbing myself with a 
piece of seal skin when there seemed to be 
quite a commotion. My friends suddenly 
discovered that I had white skin with hair 
on my chest and arms! Their eyes were 
saucerlike as they stared at me. One old 
klutche came over and felt of my shoulders 
to see if I had on some kind of a white fur 
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jacket. She would hardly believe that this 
was my own skin. 

This tribe had never before seen a white 
man. They were all dark skinned and 
their bodies were hairless and brown. A 
few of them had very scraggly little beards. 

The two hundred or more Eskimos who 
lived in Manouk’s village were very happy 
and fun-loving. They wrestled a great deal, 
danced, played games and sang, though I 
must say the singing was anything but 
tuneful. One of the games which they 
seemed to enjoy most of all was tossing the 
girls in a walrus hide. The girl, klutchenau, 
would stand erect while several youths held 
the hide and jerked it in an endeavor to 
upset her. 

The parents were very good to the children 
and I do not remember ever seeing them 
punish them. They carefully taught each 





crawls forward. This game of sleeping, 
waking, scratching, and wriggling must be 
kept up until the hunter is within harpooning 
— which is usually about twenty 
eet. 

The best hunters aim for a vital spot, as 
they do not wish to make the seal bleed on 
the ice, since the blood makes the ice so 
slippery the animal often slides back into 
the water out of reach of the hunter and 
many times sinks completely out of sight. 

There with the northern lights crackling 
overhead and with ice and snow all around 
me I enjoyed many hours hunting this 
elusive creature. 

As the days lengthened and the ice floes 
shifted back and forth our village moved on 
to better hunting grounds. Moving day 
was a simple procedure. The sleds, built 
of ribs of bear, walrus tusks and skins, were 





and use his head. 
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little boy, auwee, how to train his hands 
and eyes in order to become a skillful hunter. 
Whips with walrus tusk handles and long 
hide thongs were made for the small boys 
to use. The boys were taught how to snap 
objects such as pieces of ice, a seal head, or 
anything similar. Each lad soon became 
quite expert in whip cracking. As they 
grew older the boys were instructed in the 
use of spears or small harpoons made of 
bone and thong. 

In the spring when the ducks began to 
come north, the little boys hunted them 
eagerly, watching them as they dove in the 
holes in the ice for food. When a duck 
would appear on top of the water a small 
spear would hurtle through the air usually 
hitting the duck in the head. The spear was 
fastened to the young hunter’s arm with a 
thong so it could be pulled back bearing the 
game attached. 

Before complete darkness came to the 
village of igloos I made a few trips with the 
men on seal hunts, but it was not until the 
daylight returned in February that I really 
learned how to hunt these animals. 

The Eskimos had two methods of seal 
hunting. With one method they used dogs 
to find a seal hole in the ice. These holes 
were the air pockets where the seals came 
up for air. They were made by the seals 
who were caught by the freezeup in a limited 
territory. The seal usually had three or 
four such breathing places in one vicinity 
and took turns coming up in them for air. 
When the dog, pouka, discovered the small 
bulge in the ice the hunter took his station 
near it and waited patiently until the seal 
finally stuck his head up into the place to 
breathe. Then the hunter harpooned him. 

The second and most popular method 
particularly appealed to me and after many 
hours of practice I finally mastered it; 
was that of “playing seal” to catch one. 
Seals sleep on the ice for ten or fifteen hours 
at a time, taking short naps of only about 
fifteen seconds each. The seal can see 
a hunter about 300 yards away. A man 
must, therefore, approach carefully and when 
within seeing distance must drop on his 
stomach and start to wriggle forward. To 
crawl straight ahead would make the seal 
suspicious of you, so you must crawl side- 
wise, very slowly, wriggling all the time 
When the seal sees the hunter he watches 
him closely and sometimes crawls nearer the 
water ready to dive. The hunter must raise 
his head, look slowly around with his nose 
in the air, as nearly like a seal as possible, 
and then lie flat on the ice as if sleeping. If 
this seal imitation is good enough, the seal 
will be convinced that the hunter is another 
seal and will go to sleep. Then the man 


packed with the beds and what dried or 
frozen seal meat we had on hand. Then 
the procession started. To a sled thirty 
inches wide by perhaps six feet long, would 
be hitched as many as nine or eleven dogs, 
according to the load. The Eskimos always 
rode on the sleds no matter how heavily 
they were loaded. 

When a new location was decided upon and 
the texture of the snow-drifts pronounced 
satisfactory, we stopped and the klutches 
immediately set to work to build the new 
igloos, or gaaks, as they called them. 

With snow-knives made from walrus 
tusks these Eskimo women cut the blocks 
with unbelievable skill and rapidity. Lean- 
ing the blocks at an angle they built the walls 
of the cone-shaped houses, tier upon tier, 
narrowing at the top each time. A hole 
was left at the top over which a loose block 
of frozen snow was placed. Then the door- 
way was cut and a burning blubber lamp was 
brought inside of the igloo. A large block 
of snow was placed over the doorway so 
that the igloo was almost air tight. The 
heat of the lamp quickly began to thaw the 
snow. When the walls of the room were 
sufficiently wet the women removed the 
block of snow at the doorway and the one 
covering the hole in the top. Immediately 
a cold blast from the forty degree below zero 
outside swept through the igloo and froze 
the melted snow, glazing the walls of the 
igloo with an ice covering very similar to 
the glaze of fine china. These walls were 
frozen so hard that they did not melt even 
though the temperature in the room was 
quite comfortable for living. There was 
always a circulation of air inside which aided 
in preserving the walls. 

The entrance way of six or eight feet in 
length and about three feet high, was built 
in zig-zag fashion to prevent the wind from 
— into the house. 

A gaak, large enough for two families, 
could be constructed in less than three hours 
and so perfectly would it be built that three 
men could stand on top of it while the walls 
held firmly. 

In the dark evenings and sunless days we 
would sit in the igloos listening to the stories 
of the hunters while some of the men carved 
small trinkets from bone or tusks and the 
women sewed. 

When the twilight came back the men went 
on hunting excursions, going sometimes as 
far as thirty or forty miles from home. All 
extra meat was cached in a large igloo built 
just for that purpose. 

Sometimes a lone hunter went out in his 
skin boat, or kyak, to- hunt for walrus. 
Again a number of hunters would go in a 
larger, more open boat called the oomiak 











or umiak. At night they often came back 
with walrus and fine seal. I joined them on 
these excursions and hunted with them con- 
tinually. 

As the twilight lengthened, the cloudiness 
increased. Heavier and wetter snow fell. 
Then there came to our vicinity thousands 
of loons, ducks, gooneys, and auks. I knew 
that spring was not far away. There was 
also a great deal of “water-sky.”’ That is, 
the clouds were blotchy and dark, reflecting 
the open water where the ice had broken 
and was drifting in huge floes. After the 
storms there was always the crashing of 
huge cakes of ice, one against the other. 
Sometimes they would buckle and snap like 
booming cannons. The roar and the shriek- 
ing of this ice was terrific. 

I realized that I should be making my way 
south in order to try to get back to land 
before the spring break-up of the land- 
fast ice came. 

Since we had all hunted during the winter 
the village cache was filled with skins, meat 
and ivory. A share of this, of course, be- 
longed to me. I at last decided to leave 
for the trip back to land. 

The chief gave me two dogs, making five 
in my team for the return trip, and told me 
to take my share of the spoils. I loaded my 
sled with what meat I needed. The Eskimo 
offered me all of the seal skins I wanted, but 
since they were contraband I loaded up 
with choice ivory, mostly that of baby 
walrus, which is clear and free from blemishes 
and which I knew was very valuable at 
home. 

As I was about ready to start, Manouk, 
the chief, came to me and asked me to stay 
and become one of the tribe. To prove his 
sincereity he offered me his daughter to be 
my klutche, but I could not stay. The call 
of the mainland was ringing in my ears. 

The chief was not angry when I refused 
and we parted the best of friends. He sent 
two young men with me to be sure that I 
got well started on my way. 

Our trip was full of thrills. We slept at 
night on large floes, some of which were 
perhaps twenty miles long. It was not 
uncommon to hear the ice cracking and to 
find the floe breaking up into many sections. 
Sometimes we had to wait for the water 
between the floes to freeze over before we 
could cross from one ice island to the next, 
as we had no kyak with us. 

We had to hack trails through rough, al- 
most impassable, places, and sometimes we 
raced after the sleds and teams at break- 
neck speed down icy inclines. 

The Eskimos stayed with me until we had 
crossed the floes and had struck solid shore 
ice. Then they said good-bye. They turned 
back north to their tribe and I headed on 
towards the mainland. 

Though I had longed many times during 
the weeks of darkness to get back again to 
my old friends and to many of the comforts 
of civilization, it was harder than I ever 
imagined it could be for me to leave those 
happy, friendly, brown people of the igloos 
who had taken me into their homes. 

The sledding was good, as the snow was 
crusted and my dogs were in good shape and 
seemed to know that they were going back 
to land. They were eager to travel. 

The first land that I sighted was Anxiety 
Point on the Alaskan shore, and I traveled 
west from there to the mouth of the Anak- 
tuvuk River and followed the river to the 
head where I crossed the Endicott range 
and then struck the Kobuck River. 

The next few months were filled with ad- 
ventures of many kinds, as I panned gold, 
trapped, raised a fine new strain of husky 
dogs and explored country that was new to 
me—but that is another story. 

It was when I arrived at Fairbanks, 
Alaska about a year later that I sold the 
ivory which I had brought from Manouk’s 
village and received for it Arctic gold in 
reality! 

Jack, my old pal, was one of the first men 
I met in Fairb . He was surely glad to 
find me alive and well, and he was particu- 
larly pleased to discover that I had made 
money from the ice floes, as he was broke, 
as usual. 

It is sometimes hard for me to realize that I 
lived an entire winter on nothing except what 
the great Arctic floes gave me, but I know 
well that Manouk, Omelaik and their people 
were the finest friends that I ever had. 
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“‘Woodcratt Camp 


The Most Famous of All Camps Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural forest on the banks of beautiful Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 feet 


Intensive Scouting Course a feature of 
camp, merit badges awarded by local 
Court of Honor. 


A camp for He boys, boys who can ride bucking 
horses, shoot rapids in a canoe, render first aid, 
build airplanes, recognize at a glance poisonous 
insects, plants and reptiles, build shelters, 
shacks and shanties, cook dough god, lumpy, 
bacon, fish, spuds and flapjacks, and live like 
Robinson Crusoe. Oh boy, that’s the kind of 
fellow we all love. 
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Mississippi Miles 
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“No sense in trailin’,”’ said Wild Bill. 
“Reckon he warn’t hurt as much as he 
looked, all bloody. He made coup.” 

Miles gazed, astonished. Sorely wounded 
he knew the young hunter to have been, 
even as he knew the stoicism, the surprising 
vitality of his race. But the coup had been 
made. The bear’s paws had been slashed 
through, probably with a keen tomahawk, 
just above the claws. The talons had been 
taken for trophy. 

“Thet’s what he was after, I reckon,” 
said Wild Bill. ‘Wal, you did him a good 
turn if he didn’t wait to thank you.” 

“T’m not sure whether he knew much 
erbout it,” said Miles. “I figger he was 
unconscious fer a spell.” 

“Might hev bin ashamed of gittin’ the 
worst of it. Likely his first b’ar. They’re 
proud but they’re usually grateful.” He 
picked up the bow that the young warrior 
had left. It was splintered, the sinew string 
torn loose. Wild Bill examined it closely, 
handed it to the voyageur who also gave it 
close survey. 


“Chippewa. An’ carved. Looks like a 
chief’s totems. Young buck out to prove 
himse’f. Wal, he got his necklace. You 
must hev made a clean shot, Miles. He’s 


got what he wanted. We'll skin the b’ar. 
He’s spiled the look of the paws but they’re 
good eatin’ jest the same. 

“We're movin’ camp ternight, Miles,” he 
said presently. ‘Goin’ back to the Big 
River. Bouteillier too. Things look sorter 
complicated. The posts are worried. No 
Injuns comin’ in but plenty bin goin’ 
through though we ain’t seen any of ’em. 
Come in other ways. Boudreau has got 
some hints through the breeds an’ squaws 
though he don’t trust ’em entirely. But it 
seems cl’ar there’s a big pow-wow bin called. 
Whirlin’ Thunder’s head of it. Keokuk too, 
mebbe. There ain’t bin a full blood nigh 
Boudreau’s fer two weeks. Same with the 
other posts. Boudreau ses he’s stayin’ on. 
He don’t look fer a risin’ but Bouteillier 
here don’t altogether agree with him. I 
ain’t bin in these parts much lately an’ I 
ain’t statin’ any definite opinion but I aim 
to tell ’em at Fort Crawford what's afoot. 
It may be Medicine Making an’ it may not 
be Bad Medicine but my hunch tells me 
thet when the woods is full of Indians who 
are keepin’ erway from white men, it’s time 
to be thinkin’ of skelps. An’ not time to 
git any closer to’ards Nah-se-us-suk’s 
Medicine Lodge. We'll hit the back trail 
first thing in the mornin’. They know we’re 
here. There was thet mocassin track last 
night an’ now this young buck. I figger he 
was comin’ in to the pow-wow when he 
spotted thet she b’ar an’ got ambitious. 
Wanted to arrive with a new necklace. 

“‘Bouteillier left word fer his friends, if 
they git in tech with Boudreau. He’s got a 
notion they’ve smelled the stew in the pot 
an’ figger they ain’t invited. He thinks he’ll 
hear of ’em at the Fort.” 

“Sans doute,” said the voyageur. “There 
is Pierre Bois Brulee. He has a long nose 
an’ it misses leetle. Eet is much better we 
go back.” 

About midnight when Miles woke to hear 
the wind still soughing through the trees but 
the rain was over. 

He woke to a confusion in the darkness. 
Wind blew on him for a moment before a 
heavy blanket was tossed over him and men 
fell upon him, subduing him for all his 
struggle, pinioning his arms in vicelike grips. 
Half smothered, he fought as long as he 
could and then, bound hand and foot, he 
sucked in fresh air as the blanket was re- 
moved. 

Wild Bill still resisted, thrashing about 
beneath the knot of Indians who wrestled 
with him. Bouteillier was seated against a 
tree, blood on his forehead. Miles looked 
for the dogs. They were shapeless bundles, 
corded up with strips of hide. The attack had 
been well-planned, the dogs reckoned on. 
A log was flung on the fire and it seemed 
to Miles as if the woods were filled with 
Indians whose skins, naked from the waist, 
shone like copper. "They had swarmed in 
from the river, from the rear and either 
flank, tearing down the leanto, blanketing 
the dogs and the men simultaneously. Save 
for the injury to Bouteillier, they made no 
attempt to wound or kill. There was no 
flash of steel. Some of their captors now 








stood with folded arms, their faces, with their 
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aquiline features and high cheek bones not 
lacking in dignity, looking as if carved from 
wood, blankets now draped about them 
Their faces were stern but not savage. Their 
heads were shaven except for a stubby 
roach to which was attached a headdress of 
Deer Hair with a single feather thrust into 
the back. These bonnets were dyed red. 
They looked like cock’s combs. Most of 
the faces were painted with wavy lines of 
black and vermilion reaching from jaw to 
temple. They were tall, well built and 
powerful. 

A sachem stepped out. He wore a shirt 
of deerskin with quill work, designs painted 
on it showing through a mantle of wild 
turkey feathers, worn over one shoulder, 
iridescent in the firelight. His face was well 
chiseled, authoritative. Long strings of 
wampum were about his neck and there 
were pendants in the lobes of his ears. 

Bouteillier attempted to speak and a 
brave struck him across his mouth. The 
sachem checked him, spoke a few syllables 
to Louteillier, who subsided. Wild Bill was 
hauled to his feet, defiant still, his great 
chest heaving with-his exertions. 

“Best keep still, Miles,” he said in a low 
tone. “They got us but they ain’t skelped 
us yit.” 

The sachem spoke again and men ad- 
vanced, two to each of them, taking them 
up like so many bundles. There were 
three canoes on the beach beside their own. 
Wild Bill and Miles were set in one, the 
voyageur and the two squirming dogs in 
their blankets in another. Braves took 
paddles, the sachem in the rear of the lead- 
ing canoe. They left Indians on the banks, 
melting back into the woods as the padd!es 
dipped. 

They went up stream in silence save for 
the steady surge and dip of the blade:. 
Miles found some consolation in the fact 
that they had not been murdered, though 
he knew that this might lead only to greater 
cruelty, even torture. There might have 
been a general massacre but somehow he 
fancied that they had been the object of a 
special expedition. The thought of the 
mocassin print persisted. It had been that 
of a spy, of course, but he could not get the 
idea of Pikatik out of his mind. He won- 
dered if they had taken the calumet, if that 
was what they were after. That was a Sioux 
pipe and they were Chippewas, enemies. It 
was a puzzle beyond his solving. 

The river turned and twisted, growing 
narrower, high banks closing in. He heard 
the sound of rapids, the louder voice of a 
fall. The canoes turned in to a sandy beach 
and once more they were lifted out, slung 
on the shoulders of bearers, taken across a 
portage and once more they embarked and 
paddled on until the stars began to fade. 

At the next and final landing they were 
set on their feet, their ankle-lashings re- 
moved and they were forced to walk between 
their captors in single file. To excape was 
impossible. Wild Bill gave Miles warning 
not to try it. 

The march led through a dense strip of 
forest up to rising ground. The trees 
abruptly ended and Miles saw that they were 
on a bare plateau. Set in a great ring were 
lodges, at one end a long, low building. In 
the center a fire blazed and about it warriors, 
naked save for breech clouts, leaped with 
high prancings, tossing their feathered heads, 
chanting as they went. There was time to 
see little. Once more their feet were fast- 
ened and they were thrust inside a lodge on 
the bare ground. The dog bundles were 
tossed in and then their own packs. The flap 
was closed and they were left alone. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for February) 


Synopsis of Mississippi Miles 


ar: MILES, young friend of Kit 

. Fremont and other heroes of the 
West i is waiting at Natchez, on the great river, 
that gave him a name, for Wild Bill, the trapper. 





A trap tion is “way up the 
river.’ “waiting Miles runs foul of Pikatik 
po ah 5 -~ 5 s who make it 


their business to rob trappers. Miles engages in 
a fight with this gang upon the arrival of Wild 
Bill himself. 

The two journey up the river bound for the 
Dakota trapping lands. Wild Bill, however, 
tells Miles of a friendship with an old Sioux 

, Pungnomish, who, before he died, told of a 
at cache of pearis near the Falls of St. Anthony. 
is is in the heart of hostile Sioux territory, 

but the two decide to go despite the fact that 
Pikatik seems to be following them. 
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Corey Takes the Scout Trail 
(Continued from page 37) 














Baker. “I wonder if anybody is looking 
after it?” 

“Who would?” I said. “There is no for- 
est reserve around here, and it’s private 
land, not worth much to anybody. It’s no- 
body’s business in particular.” 

“But there are ranches right close in 
there,” objected Baker. ‘‘And just over the 
tep of the ridge there’s some heavy timer. 
[f it gets in there——”’ 

“‘There’s an auto turning in at the camp 
drive,’ said Hopewell “and it’s coming in a 
hurry. It’s that woman who judged the 
cooking at the spring rally.” 

“The cherry woman,’’ said Scammon. 
“And say, her ranch is right over there on 
this side of the spur. She pointed it out 
to me. I'll bet she’s after help. Come on, 
fellows. Let’s see what she wants.”’ 

We raced down the hillside to meet her as 
fast as we could go. 


T WAS help she was after, all right. All 

the men on the ranches for a mile or two 
around had been fighting the fire for over an 
hour already, while we had been lolling 
around on the lodge steps without knowing 
a thing about it. They’d telephoned the 
city fire department and the sheriff’s office 
for help, too, but the fire department wasn’t 
supposed to go outside the city limits, not 
for forest work, anyway, and the sheriff’s 
office didn’t have any men to send. 

“T just thought there might be somebody 
over here,” said the cherry woman, “but 
you’re all too small, except maybe three of 
you,” looking at Baker and Hopewell and 
me, “and maybe that one,” pointing to 
Barnes. 

“T guess any of us could lug water,” said 
Corey. 

“Tt isn’t lugging water. It’s trenching, 
axe work, beating out fire with brush, just 
working like mad. You boys wouldn’t last 
an hour.”’ 

“Then we'll work half an hour,” cried 
Barnes. “I wouldn’t miss it for a farm. 
Let’s go.”’ 

“Just you wait a minute. I'll drive you 
over. I wonder if there are any shovels or 
axes over here.” 

“Three or four of each,” said Baker. 
“T’ll get ’em for you. The rest of you fellows 
go on down to the auto, and those that 
there isn’t room for can run.” 

The cherry woman beckoned me to come 
close to her. 

“T don’t want to shout it, and get these 
boys all excited,” she said quietly, as we 
hurried toward her auto, “‘but the worst of 
it is, there’s a child lost. Six or seven years 
old. Belongs to those auto campers the 
fire got away from. Last seen of him he was 
clambering around in the rocks above their 
camp, about half an hour before the fire 
started. He’d been told not to go up there, 
too. Like his folks about obeying rules, I 
guess. But his mother’s about wild. Sitting 
up in my kitchen wringing her hands. The 
boys might keep a lookout. If you told them 
quietly, one by one, they’d really look, and 
not just rush around.” 

We clambered into the auto, with an 
excess on the running board. We started off 
at a wild speed, and as it was less than a 
mile to the ranch, there wasn’t time for 
much talk. 

“T don’t think the little chap’s actually in 
the fire,” the old lady said. “There are lots 
of ledges and big boulders up on that spur 
where there’s not much to burn, and where 
he’d be all right, except for smoke. But he’s 
probably more than half scared to death, 
and may just run ahead of the fire, trying 
to get away, and so get lost. There’s no 
telling where to look for him. And it would 
be risky for anybody to break through the 
front of the blaze, and go prowling around 
in all those hot ashes and glowing embers. 
But keep your eyes open, and if you find 
- where he is, some of the men will get 
im.” 

“It’s a messy business,” she went on. 
“Our cow-barns and pig-pens are up in a 
draw, where there is timber and a bit of 
water, and we stand to lose them. It’s the 
same way with the other ranchers, and some 
of the houses may go, too. And there: are 
wheat stacks, not threshed yet. We're 
fighting for about all we’ve got, and those 
people seem to think we ought to let every- 
thing go and hunt for that youngster. We 
would, too, if there was any way to do it. 
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But it doesn’t sit any too well to be accused 
of all kinds of meanness. Their two men 
folks aren’t doing anything but rambling 
around desperately along the edge of the 
fire. Well, here we are.” 


WE TUMBLED out of the auto, and as 
quietly as I could I told the fellows 
what she had told me. 

“‘But you can’t make a business of hunting 
that youngster,” I said. ‘‘We’re here to 
fight this fire, any way we’re told.” 

“Just follow up the draw back of the 
house till you come to the thick timber 
behind the barn,” said the cherry woman. 
“You'll find somebody up there somewhere.” 

We started up the draw on the run. 
Fifty yards or so beyond the barn we came 
upon two men, their faces streaked with 
sweat and smoke, their clothes spotted with 
ashes and little holes where hot sparks had 
settled. They were digging desperately at a 
little trench along the hillside. 

“Bless me,” said one of them, “look who’s 
here. You aren’t much on size, but you can 
help. And two of you are about grown. 
We're trenching and back firing. But 
embers keep dropping over and starting 
fires behind us. This is the third line we’ve 
tried to establish this afternoon. We have 
to watch every foot of it, and extend it at 
the same time. And two of us can’t do that.” 

“What do you want us to do?” I asked. 

“You and the other man-size one can come 
with us and work with axe and shovel, 
lengthening trench. The rest had better 
cut some boughs to beat out fire with, all 
along the line. We start a back fire, you 
know, and then beat out the blaze on the 
side near the trench. Only keep a sharp 
lookout behind you, and see that the wind 
doesn’t blow any embers over and start a 
new blaze.” 

He was working away all the time he 
talked, and Baker was already busy with an 
axe, Clearing away brush so that the other 
man could get a chance with his shovel. 

“Take the rest of the crowd, Hopewell,” 
I said. ‘‘You’re the oldest. Spread out 
along the trench, and don’t let anything get 
past you. And come and get help if you 
need it.” 

There were places where the fire hadn’t 
crossed the earlier back fire trench, and some 
of the fellows went to work there. Most of 
the blaze was in duff and underbrush, any- 
way, where one could fight the front of the 
fire itself; but that doesn’t mean at all that 
it was just a quiet little bonfire. And where 
it got into a thick clump of young pines or 
firs, there was nothing to do but stay back 
out of the heat, and trench. The timber 
was too scattering to make a real crown fire. 
But I found out what one could be like. 

I had wondered why the men were making 
their trench so far back from the actual 
blaze. There was plenty of reason. For 
I could look across to a clump of young 
firs, maybe fifteen or more feet high, that 
the fire hadn’t touched, and wonder why 
we weren’t working there, when all at once, 
without any actual blaze coming anywhere 
near, so far as I could see, the whole clump 
would burst into flame almost as if it had 
been doused with gasoline, and in less than 
a minute there would be nothing left but a 
mass of bare, black trunks and charred 
branches, with little tips of flame out at the 
ends, and patches of blaze along the trunks, 
where there were dead limbs or knot holes, 
or oozings of pitch. 

And it was hot! Not just hot, either, but 
like standing in a hot blast from a furnace. 
I hadn’t noticed any wind over at camp, 
but there was plenty here. For a timber 
fire, even a small affair like this one, makes 
its own wind. As I looked up toward the 
top of the ridge, where the head of the fire 
was working up-hill, it seemed to be just 
galloping. And over the top of the ridge 
there was in one place a heavy stand of 
forest, and in another an old clearing, two 
or three miles square, full of dead slashings, 
young trees, and a tangle of underbrush. 

“Any chance of stopping it up there?” 
I asked one of the men. 

“T think so, though I don’t know for sure. 
Somebody that came down for drinking 
water said a gang was coming over from 
Pleasant Prairie. That’s five miles off, but 
the Lord help ’em if they don’t come. If 
this blaze gets into that clearing it will sweep 
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wheat stubbles over there that will go like 
tinder. But there’s a road up there along 
the top of the ridge, and while Ican’t really 
tell for the smoke, I think they are back- 
firing from the road already. What’s worry- 
ing us down here is this side-spread.” 

I found out what the cherry woman meant 
about not lasting an hour. ~. It was chop 
brush, grab a shovel and dig, drop the 
shovel and dash off back of our line to beat 
out a flying ember, dash back and grab the 
axe again, till my back felt as if it were about 
to break in two, and the acrid ash-laden 
sweat ran down into my eyes and half 
blinded me, and my hands felt like two huge 
aches as big.as hams. If it hadn’t been for 
the cheery good spirits of those two men, and 
the drinking water the cherry woman had 
sent up in.a pail by Jerry Black, I’d have 
given out a dozen times. I lost track of 
time, and of the fellows too, except that I 
could hear their beaters go swishing and 
thumping all around me, and now and then, 
as the smoke lifted a little, see some one of 
them go scurrying through the reek looking 
more like a ghost than a real person. 

“Hold up, son,” said one of the men, 
finally. “No need to kill yourself. And 
we're safe along here for now, anyway. Get 
your breath, and then come along and find 
me a little further on up along this spur.” 

I lurched over to a big rock: and~ just 
about collapsed on it. And then I just sat 
there, panting, with the pulses throbbing in 
my ears. 


HEN all at once Bill Barnes somehow 

appeared out of the smoke. 

“Hello, Bill,” I called. “Still rather have 
this than a farm?” 

He looked over at me, and then his hand 
flew to his hip, where always on a hike he 
carried an absurd sheath knife; and some- 
thing came slithering through the air and 
thudded to the ground almost at my feet. 

“What do you think—” I began. 

And then I saw! 

A big rattler was thrashing about on the 
ground, not a yard from my feet, only he 
was practically in two or three pieces, for the 
knife must have struck him fair as he lay 
coiled. 

“Thanks,” I said. “I was so done up 
when I sat down that I didn’t look around. 
Good shot, too.” 

‘Nothing to it,” said Bill, sort of off-hand. 
“You ought to have been with us down the 
line a while ago. Hopewell and I went 
smashing into a thicket away back from the 
line after a flying ember. Hopewell was 
ahead of me, and he ran smack onto a bobcat. 
She was going to jump him, too, but I got 
the knife to her first.” 

Just like that! As if he’d shot a hole in a 
tin can! 

“Any other little things like that?” I 
asked. 

“Not yet,” said Bill. ‘Only just beating 
out fire, and chasing down embers. I’m sort 
of done up myself.” 

Just then one of the men I had been 
working with came strolling wearily along, 
Baker trailing him. 

“Guess we can let you fellows off now,” 
he said. “We’ve been on to Jones’ place, 
the next ranch beyond here, and he’s got 
the side-spread stopped there. And word 
came down from the top of the ridge that 
it’s headed there, too. So it’s practically out, 
along the edges, anyway, though I suppose 
we'll have to keep watch all night. But we 
won’t need you boys any more. We’re much 
obliged, though. There were times when 
you practically saved the day for us.” 

“We didn’t do anything bit beat back the 
blaze for about an hour,” I said. 

“So? Then how did it get to be half-past 
four, son? ‘Tell me that. Now if we just 
knew about that lost youngster, our worries 
would be over. But in about an hour, 
when things have cooled off a bit, and the 
smoke has lifted so a fellow can see where 
he is stepping, we can go inside the fire 
lines and have a look for him. The smoke is 
clearing away fast already. You go on down 
to the house. Mother’ll probably have some 
milk or doughnuts or something for you; and 
if there’s anything else due you, I'll make 
it right.” 

At that particular moment I’d have gone 
’most anywhere for milk or doughnuts, even 
if the fire had still been raging. Anyhow, I 
started off, faster than I supposed I could 
go, gathering in the fellows as I went along. 

I'd got about half of them together, when 
all at once from up on top of the spur along 
the slopes of which we’d been fire-fighting, I 
heard a strange noise, something between a 
whimper and a faint call. And _ there, 
huddled into a sort of ball on top of a long, 


wide ledge, was the. missing boy. But that 
wasn’t all I saw. For just below us Joe 
Corey broke through a thicket of scorched 
aspens, and went charging up the hill. [le 
didn’t wait to pick his way either, which 
maybe was foolish of him, but had its good 
points, too. He jumped from rock to rock, 
bounded off smoking logs, dashed through 
ashes. And twice he fell. But he got up, 
seemed to beat out some sparks on his 
clothes, and went charging on. Once on top 
of the ledge, he stooped over, seemed to 
say something to the youngster, and threw 
him up on his shoulder in a pretty nearly 
perfect fireman’s lift, and came staggering 
back down the hill. I started toward him to 
help, but Hopewell appeared from some- 
where and got there first. He took the little 
chap from Corey’s shoulders, and headed 
for the ranch house. And then for the first 
time, Corey began to limp. When I got to 
him, his lips were set tight, but his face was 
twisted with pain for all that.” 

“Hurt?” I asked. 

“Guess I’m all right,” he said. “I burnt 
my hands some when I fell, and I guess the 
soles of my feet are scorched, too, for there 


Mr. Corey came to the door in his shirt 
sleeves, looking dejected, and yet somehow 
relieved. 

“‘Joe’s got some little burns,” I said. 
‘‘Nothing serious, and we’ve sent for the 
doctor. But Mrs. Corey had better have a 
look at them.” 

“‘She’s gone,” said Mr. Corey, shortly, 
“gone for good.” 

Dr. Burgess sent Joe to the hospital. 
And Mr. Hopewell footed the bill. He said 
he owed Joe at least that much, for saving 
his garden and some other things. He didn’t 
say what the other things were, but I thought 
I knew. We got all that arranged before I 
started home for supper. And right after 
supper, while I was still telling Mother all 
about things, I guess for the second or 
third time, Billy Dean came strolling in on 
us, with a grin about a foot wide. 

“Well,” he said, “I see you put it over.” 

“Put what over?” 

“Having something happen. Anyhow, 
Baker gave a nice story to Mr. Bradley, and 
Mr. Bradley gave it to the newspapers, and 
I guess Troop Thirteen and Joe Corey’s 
picture, taken in the hospital, will be in 
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wasn’t much sole left on these old shoes, 
Anyhow, there are some places that sting. 
But I guess it’s nothing serious.” 

“We'll get down to the ranch house and 
see,” I said. 

There were milk and doughnuts down 
there. And the youngster Corey had 
rescued was gone. The cherry woman said 
that his mother had just snatched him up 
when Hopewell brought him in, and had 
gone without a word of thanks to anybody. 

“Probably I’d have done the same, in the 
state she was in. The little fellow seemed to 
be all right, as near as I could tell, except 
that he was coughing a lot from the smoke 
he’d breathed. Now let’s have a look at 
this lad’s hands and feet. My land!” 

There were two big blisters rising on 
Corey’s wrists, and both arms were red and 
angry half-way to the elbow. She didn’t 
bother to take his shoes and stockings off. 
She got a huge pair of shears, and sliced the 
stocking clear from the knees to the shoe 
tops, and then sliced through the shoe 
uppers too. Here and there little pieces of 
charred stocking were left sticking to Joe’s 
legs, and we got the shoes off just in time 
or they would have stuck when some blisters 
rising on his feet had burst. There were a 
couple of small third degree burns as it was, 
where we had to leave a little piece of the 
shoe sole sticking to him. The cherry 
woman mixed up some vaseline and baking 
soda, got out a lot of clean rags, and in ten 
minutes she had Joe all nicely done up in 
bandages. 

“Now for a doctor,” she said. ‘“TI’ll drive 
you to town. Just a minute. Is anybody 
else burnt?” 

Well, we all were, in spots, once we began 
to look to see. I began to feel sort of prickly 
in little spots almost all over. And it was 
the same with the others. But none of the 
burns amounted to anything, though we 
doped them up a bit. 

“Guess we’d better get him home to his 
mother first thing,” said the cherry woman, 
as she drove us along toward town. “Seems 
to me I know you boys. Isn’t this the 
crowd that won that cooking contest? I’ve 
been too busy to think about telling you my 
name, but any time you boys think of any- 
thing I can do for you, just write out to 
Mrs. George Findlay.” 

“Get hold of Dr. Burgess,” I said to 
Hopewell, as we drew in to the curb in front 
of the Coreys’ house. ‘I don’t care what he’s 
doing. Make him come. Tell him all about 
it. I don’t think Mrs. Corey will be of 
much use.” 


print in the morning. Nice work, Mr. 
Chessley.” 

“T suppose I took that youngster up there 
on the ledge and lighted a fire all around 
him, just to let Joe rush in and save him,” 
I said. “I suppose I tied that bobcat in the 
brush and then threw an ember over there 
so that Hopewell and Barnes would go rush- 
ing over there, and Barnes would get a 
chance to throw his knife. Or maybe I 
tethered that rattlesnake right by my feet, 
just so as to make some good reading.” 

“What on earth are you talking about?” 
said Billy. 

I told him. 

“T don’t know,” said Billy. ‘It sounds 
sort of fishy. A bobcat or a snake either, 
wouldn’t stay as close to a fire as that.” 
Pr Of course they wouldn’t. But see, they 
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“Well, with you around, something 
strange and exciting was bound to happen. 
Don’t you ever go near an old folks home, 
Tommy, unless the inmates are suffering 
from lack of excitement.” 

Just as I was about to go to bed, Mother 
came up to my room. 

“T can’t get Joe Corey off my mind,” she 
said. ‘Coming home all burnt up like that, 
and finding that woman gone! Though 
I’m glad she is. But I don’t see how a 
woman can be like that.” 

“Tf you and Billy leave Thursday,” she 
went on, changing the subject—though I 
knew it wasn’t really changed—“you won’t 
be having another meeting with the boys, 
will you?” 

“No. Billy didn’t want any of the slopping 
over there might be at a last Troop meeting, 
tender farewells, and all that stuff, you 
know.” 

“‘They’re going to miss you,” said Mother. 
“And so am I. I don’t mean just lonesome 
for you either. Who’s going to do my chores? 
I haven’t done any since your brother 
Brad was about ten.” 

“Give it up,” I said. 
somebody.” 

“T’ve been thinking, Tommy. Now that 
woman has run off, what’s going to be 
done about Joe? Between you and Brad, 
I’ve been used to having a boy around for 
twenty years. If Mr. Corey——” 

“Mother!” I almost shouted. “If you 
just would.” 

Well, she would and did. Mr. Corey 
didn’t raise any objections. He was only 
grateful. For there weren’t any relatives 
for him to send Joe to, nor anything else to 
do with him, unless he put him into some 


“You can get 
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kind of institution. So Joe came to our 


house. Not till after Billy and I went 
away, for he had to stay in the hospital 
nearly a week. 

About the last thing Billy and I did 
before we left was to call on Joe at the 
hospital. We found Hopewell there, and 
Barnes; and Joe, for all his burns, seemed to 
be having a wonderful time. 

“Mr. Fielding’s been to see me,” he said, 
“and Mr. Bradley, and Mr. Scarborough, 
and Dr. Potter, and a lot of people I don’t 
know. And all I did was to get myself 
burnt by being in too much of a hurry. But 
I guess I was wrong last spring. I’ve got 
lots of friends. I know I was wrong about 
Douglas, anyway.” 

“Speaking of that,” I said to Billy, as we 

went out, “I wish it was Hopewell that was 
going to take our place with the Troop. 
You’ve never told me who you have lined 
up.” 
“Tt is,” said Billy. “I’ve had him in 
mind for a long time. We got him trans- 
ferred from Troop Fourteen this after- 
noon.” 

Just after the first of October, Billy and I 
got a telegram telling us to come home to 
see the two Patrols of Troop Thirteen go 
through the Court of Honor, one to First 
Class rank, the other to Second. It had 
both Mr. Bradley’s and Mr. Scarborough’s 
names signed to it, and when we took up 
the question of leave with the dean of the 
college, we found he had had a telegram, 
too, along with an order for money to pay 
our expenses. So we took the afternoon 
trolley. 

It was practically Troop Thirteen’s Court 
of Honor. There were fellows from other 
Troops there, of course; and they were put 
through first. Then Mr. Bradley lined up 
our nine, with Barnes as Patrol Leader, and 
behind them the Tenderfoot Patrol with 
Hopewell in charge. The whole Troop was 
in uniform, and equipped right up to the 
last detail. And they got a grilling. Mr. 
Bradley and other members of the Court 
and the Board of Review asked them just 
about the toughest lot of questions and 
called for a lot of the hardest demonstrations 
that I ever knew of coming up at a Court. 
And there wasn’t a blunder, nor any hesi- 
tation. Mr. Fielding and Hopewell must 
have been giving them some pretty thorough 
reviews. Anyhow there was a lot of applause. 
And there was a crowd there to give it, too. 
Mr. Flanders was there, and Dr. Potter and 
Dr. Burgess. So were Mr. and Mrs. Findlay. 
And there were some nurses from the 
hospital, and Corey’s friend the Chinaman. 
And away in a back seat, as if he didn’t 
want to be seen, was Mr. Corey, looking just 
about as delighted as a kid with a ticket 
to his first circus. 

Mr. Bradley called up Billy and me to 
pin the First Class Badges on Barnes’ 
Wildcat Patrol, and Hopewell distributed 
the Second Class pins to the Rattlesnakes. 
And after that, Mr. Hopewell presented the 
Troop with a beautiful American flag. He 
made a little speech about it, saying it 
wasn’t because his son was the Senior Patrol 
Leader at all, but because of some things 
he’d found out about the Troop before his 
son had transferred to it at all. And then 
Mr. Bradley got up, and told everybody 
about the forest fire. And one of the nurses 
wanted to know if she could say a word of 
thanks to Mr. Hopewell (just please notice 
this carefully) for the flowers he’d been 
sending down to the hospital every day all 
summer from his garden, and to the Scout 
who had been so regular about bringing 
them. Of course, Mr. Hopewell had to ex- 
plain that he had had nothing to do with it, 
and he told about Corey and his lawn. Joe 
just stood there with his head bent over so 
nobody could see his face at all. 

If I had had my way, I'd have told about 
the Frog Leg Feed. But I didn’t. Not then. 
But we had another banquet at John 
Scarborough’s club after the Court was over, 
and I told about it then, and Barnes told 
about the Indian Canyon business. 

I guess that’s all. No, there are two other 
things. Mr. Flanders was at the banquet. 
And after it was all over, and Billy and I 
were about to leave he came over and put a 
hand on the shoulder of each of us. 

“Thanks,” he said. ‘‘For Troop Six.” 

The other thing was that the next Sunday 
morning the whole Troop went to church, 
at Dr. Potter’s special invitation. 

“Wow,” said Billy. ‘Now, if we’d get a 
nice thank you letter from the mother of 
that kid Corey got away from the fire, 
there’d be nothing left to ask for.” 

But we never did. 

THE END 
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‘Puzzl ecraft 9) 





H4bPy NEW YEAR to all and best 

wishes to our contestants for prizes. 
Now, at the beginning of the year, will all 
Scouts please bear in mind that puzzles 
suitable to any special month should be 
sent in at least three months in advance of the 
month for which they are designed. 

For the benefit of new subscribers we wish 
to add that all Scouts answering all the 
puzzles in one number of Boys’ Lire, for 
three consecutive months, win cash prizes of 
two dollars. 

And, as usual, all puzzles and puzzle- 
answers must be received not later than 
the roth of the month. Address Puzz1eE- 
CRAFT, care Boys’ Lire, 2 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 


Prize Winners for Original Puzzles 
John Nestel, $2. Richard F. Curran, $2. 


Prize Winners for Puzzle Answers 

Solvers of all the puzzles in August, Sep- 
tember, and October: Kennedy Carpenter, 
$2. Howard Beeston, $2. . Larry South- 
worth, $2. Stewart M. Johnson, $2. Eugene 
Brimm, $2. Edwin Oppenlander, $2. 


A Broken Sentence 
Gcou—allo—ting—stob—gree—ntry— 
vero—oysc—urbi—outs. 
Keep these four-letter groups as they 
stand, but rearrange the groups and they 
will form a sentence—HENRY CASWELL. 


Numerical Enigma 

I am composed of fifty-four letters and 
form a quotation from Douglas Jerrold 
concerning luck. 

My 48—s—si—12—41 is a musical 
drama. My 32—23—3—10—14 is subdues. 
My 43—25—45—1—28 is used by a hunter 
to carry powder. My 22—7—44—13—37 
is a shady retreat. My 27—31—39—24—36 
is confectionery. My 30—17—38—18—19 i& 
a hunting-dog. My 16—9—so—35—54 is a 
group of ships of war. My 52—2—20—47— 
34 is part of arake. My 49—4—11—42—46 
is soft. My 33—40—53—0—21 is a pilferer. 
My 8—15—26—29 is to be sullen.—Rurus 
T. SYMONS. 


Concealed Word-Square 

(One word is concealed in each sentence.) 

1. Does the wild creature still haunt 
strange hovels? 2. Races were great fun, 
Ionian people thought. 3. When I ran it 
romped along after me. 4. We saw the 
rector soon afterward. 5. He has no odes by 
that famous poet.—LrEsTER G. SHEPARD. 


A Scout’s Christmas 
(Prize Puzzle) 


























Be 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
A\C/IT/T/R/O/|R/IE/§ 
wl] 2] 3] 4] 5 | | 7 | 18 
NIB/I|N/K/|R/|BIA/A 
19 | 99 | 20 | 22 | 23 | 24,| 25 |-26 | 27 
OlE/O|W/|R/ T/M/L/B 
28 | 29 | 30 | 31 | 32 | 33 | 34] 35 | 36 
LIVIC/Y/I/TILIFI/E 
37 | 38 | 39 | 40 | 41 | 42 | 43 | 44 | 45 
A|S|A|R/I§/T|WI|I|N 
“46 | 47 | 48 | 49 | 50 | 51 | 52 | 53 | 54 
R/A|D/|g|H/I@/A|R{K 
35 | 56 | 57 | 58 | 59 | oo | oF | o2 | oo 
O/|}P/R/E/|M|B/O/E|M 
64 | 65 | 66 | 67 | 68 | 69 | 70| 71 | 72. 
NIW/|X/C/]A/U|F/Y|I 
231 74| 75| 76| 7 | 78| 79| 80 | 81 
C/O/A\E/ILIG/IINIT 























_ By beginning at a certain letter and follow- 
ing the king’s move in chess (which is one 
square at a time in any direction) the names 
of fourteen objects, welcome to Scouts at 
Christmas, may be spelled out. As there 
are, possibly, more than fourteen objects 
that would gladly be received, we give the 
following helpful hints in solving the puzzle. 
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Four objects can be worn; two can cut; two 
are aids to sports; two are useful in camp; 
two contain lenses; one is useful to look in, 
and one is useful to write in. The path from 
one word to another is continuous.—JoHN 
NESTEL. 


Diamond 
1. In athletics. 2. Quick to learn. 3. 
Outdoor amusement. 4. To endeavor. 5. 
In athletics—Jim WINsLow. 


Acrostic and Diagonal 
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3 

Reapinc Across: 1. To sift or sprinkle. 
2. A list of names. 3. One who earns. 4. 
A brute. 5. A farm implement. 6. At a 
distance. 

From 1 to 2, dismal; from 1 to 3, a kind 
of window.—Joun J. O’NEILL. 


Geographical Acrostic 
(Prize Puzzle) 


xXx 17 15 — 19 — 8 
x £20.33 2 2 — 
zx20o---—- 1 9 
ge eG Fee oe 
zo 2s = 2 
Ra? 28 38.43 
x—- 4 —- 27 2-— 
x6~— 133- — 
x4 %10—- —- 12 — 
zsra-—- © “Mm — +=! 
x4- —~—- © 8 — 
2. = i 2 ae 


Reapinc Across: 1. The capital of a 
southern State. 2. One of the Great Lakes. 
3. The first man to sign the Declaration of 
Independence. 4. A Chinese city. 5. An 
ocean. 6. A South American republic. 7. A 
famous crusader. 8. A city in Missouri. 
9g. A German seaport. 10. A central State. 
ir. An eastern State. 12. A southern 
State. 

When these words have been rightly 
guessed, the initial letters (indicated by 
stars) will spell the name of a certain military 
man. The letters represented by the figures 
from 1 to 9 will spell a South American 
republic; from 10 to 16, a city of northern 
Africa; from 17 to 23, a country of central 
Europe; from 24 to 32, a republic of Central 
America; from 33 to 38, the Dark Con- 
tinent; from 39 to 44, part of North America. 
—RICHARD F. CURRAN. 


Word-Square 
1. One’s entire property. 
with a razor. 3. Fine ability. 
to. 5. More strained. 
C. L. Prince, Jr. 


2. Cut close 


4. Opposed 
6. Penetrates.— 


Answers to December Puzzles 

CLUSTER OF Diamonps. I. A, ass, aster, 
see, r. II. S, gun, sugar, nag, r. III. T, 
say, tales, yet, s. 

ZiczaG. Longfellow. Reading across: 1. 
Lion. 2. Lone. 3. Sank. 4. Sing. 5. 
Loft. 6. Meal. 7. List. 8. Else. 9. Stow. 
10. Crow. 

METAMORPHOSES. 1. Rats, mats, mate, 
mite, mice. 2. Slow, slot, plot, plat, peat, 
pest, past, fast. 3. Star, soar, boar, boat, 
boot, boon, moon. 4. Tame, lame, lane, 
wane, wine, wile, wild. 5. Red, wed, wet, 
met, mat, man, tan. 

Some Famous MEN. Primals, Francis 
Drake; fourth row, Thomas Edison. Across 
1. Fasten. 2. Richly. 3. Abhors. 4. Nor- 
mai. 5. Cloaks. 6. Irises. 7. Sagely. 8. 
Deadly. 9. Radium. 10. Abuser. 11. Kilgor. 
12. Events. From 1 to 69, Ulysses Grant— 
Boone — Clark — Henry — Morse—Cyrus 
Field—Raleigh—Davis—Baltimore—Alaska. 


HippeEN Worps. 1. Sight—eyes. 2. 
Sound—ears. 3. Smell—nose. 4. Taste— 
tongue. 5. Touch—skin 


“Scouts Own” Krinoc’s Move. Begin at 
13, masonry; 3, aviation; 25, safety; 209, 
basketry; 49, dairying; 60, agriculture; 8, 
mining; 54, pottery; 71, weather; 77, foundry; 
46, botany. 


THE KNIFI 


you "Me always wanted 


7JHETHER it’s a jack: knife that 
youcarry everyday (seeNo.2114) 
or a Camp Knife—the knife of many 
uses (see No. 4950) — a: really good 
knife is the only knife worth having. 
You know that Winchester must 
make good knives because they make 
such splendid guns. In both guns and 
! knives, you see, it’s the quality of steel © 
| that counts and the way they’re. put 
together. Compare the quality and) 
workmanship of a Winchester knife 


_a knife made by the world’s foremost 
aes makers. 


Write for FREE bettie deidsibing . 
Winchester Guns and Ammunition, 
Flashlights and Batteries, Ice and — 
Roller Loe Cutlery aad Tools. 


and you'll see why it pays to choose ~ 
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Pup Tents, Blankets, Cots, Mess Kats, 


large portion. Catalog free. 


to earn 
DODGE INSTITUTE, Kirk St., Valparaiso, ind. 





Haversacks, Bugles, and other useful 
outdoor items. Write for Free Catalog 


wo NAVY SUPPLY CO’, 
ESTABLISHED 1868 
3900 Lester St., Richmond, Va. © 

















10-Power French Telescope $4.75 
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Full vision powerful lenses. Mapnifes 7 your vision 10 
times. e stars, airplanes, tion 
tensions give long distance clear view. Made of highl 
polished all brass, genuine leather covered, — wit 
carrying case. real bargain at our special pri Send 
no money. Pay on delivery $4.75 and postage. 


JENKINS, Dept. 25-T-1, 635 Broadway, New York 





Drawing Course $ 9:98 


The biggest value you ever saw 
advertised anywhere . 


Haven't you often wished that you oomd 
draw cartoons, illustrate some idea, sketc 
some pretty face, etc.? You can do all a 
these things. One of America’s most fa- 
mous Cartoonists and illustrators has 
developed a great, simple system for 
success in all branches of Commer- 
cial Art. This system has revolu- 
tionized the entire theory of draw- 
ing. It means that drawi: be 
as easy for you as writing—much 
simpler than learning shorthand, 
bookkeeping or ‘wpowrieias. We 
are now P lacing this yo we system for 
rawing, Art and Cartooning, 
consisting of 34 lessons a over 500 
illustrations, within reach of every one. If 
you will devote a few hours eac each week to 
ABSOLUTELY GUAR- 
















1 to make this claim good, 
we will refund every cent us. By elimi- 
nating a large — —— for answering cor- 
respondence, expe! page Se. etc., we are 
enabled to make a a mor of $2 

focus price ever oe S for a hgh 





home Pony 

to araw. It is 2 big ‘casete no matter 
what field you sre in. 
Send No Money oem eee Bo Gomes 
Just order the Course 2, =i include 
on arrival pey See $2.98 98 petit. eonaioting 
plus a few cents of 8 pencils, pone 
Boum and"pesving Suche? "act | Elta fe sgbuing you 

— with’ to go to work without 
Sys aed we will "REFUND wONEY: any additional 











LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING, Dept. 300-R, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Orders from outside the U. S. A. are payable $3.28 cash with order 


Winter Flying 


[F CHRISTMAS brings you a SILVER ACE, you 
won't have to wait months for warm Weather 
to enjoy it. With these new pyralir 


de- 
in See hoy vd to those eael . 


build a ee VER AC ACE Spirit of St. Louis or Fair- 
child cabin model, and fly it over deep snow and 
ice. Attachable with five minutes’ work to all SIL- 
VER ACE convertible models,or toourfamousfly- 
ing Fokker with 
extra at all dealers. pee 25 om if shipped by us. 
And remember SILVER A’ 
mous for their beauty, scientific design, demount- 
able, silk covered waterproof wings, and above 
all, for their thrilling performance. 
ned by aeronautical experts, and cost less 
e long run. 
Send 10 cents for 32- ease, catalog describing 
18 genuine SILVER A 
construction sets. 
SAILPLANES, MONOPLANES, BIPLANES, 
SEAPLANES 


Ready to Fly, Partly Assembled, Knocked 


Down. Prices, $1.50 to $25 
Sold 1,000 dealers. sO. cents extra if 
shipped by us. 


AERO MODEL COMPANY 
lll North’ Wacker Drive 
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path of flame leading across the waves to 
the setting sun. “Nothing happened in the 
Zone. Nobody came aboard pat the pilot, 
and not a man had a chance even to talk to 
anybody ina boat. We won’t have to worry 
any more—we’re out of the steamer lanes near 
El Morro. It’s uninhabited, and a ship never 
passes there from one year’s end to another. 
Now I can turn to on locating the wreck.” 

“But you know just where she is, don’t 
you, Lieutenant?” 

“Within a couple of miles, maybe, but we 
can’t rest on that. Don Jaime says they were 
a league offshore, with the sun just setting over 
a headland on the north end of the island. 
Do you know what that means to us, Bob?” 

Porter, looking at the sunset, shook his 
head. ‘I suppose it’ll give us the time of the 
day that she blew up, but as that was a few 
hundred years ago, I imagine a few hours 
more or less don’t mean much now.” 

“You're right on that, bit ’way off on 
what it means. That line about the setting 
sun is the most valuable direction Don Jaime 
left us; it’s going to give us the exact bearing 
of the wreck from the island. We know the 
approximate distance, and that’ll show us 
where to sweep.” 

“T see,” said Bob; “the sun sets in the 
west, so if we go east three miles from El 
Morro, we'll be there.” 

“T’m afraid it’s not so simple. The sun 
sets in the west all right, but not exactly, and 
it varies every day of the year and from year 
to year. We've got to have an exact bearing 
if we don’t want to spend months sweeping 
all over the ocean for that wreck. Getting 
that bearing exact is a complicated problem 
in spherical trigonometry, and I can’t solve it 
till I see El Morro Island, though I’ve got 
most of the other data. Do you know what 
working out that bearing requires?” 

His listener admitted ignorance. 

“Well, the sun’s got what they call ‘decli- 
nation,’ which is one of the factors we use 
in navigating. If I wanted to check my 
compass against the bearing of the sun 
this afternoon, I’d take the sun’s altitude 
with my sextant and note the time; then 
pick the sun’s declination for today at the 
minute I took my sight, out of the ‘ Nautical 
Almanac,’ get my latitude from our dead 
reckoning, and then work out a spherical 
triangle that’d give me the azimuth, or bear- 
ing, of the sun at that time. 

“‘Now I’ve got to work out the same prob- 
lem for the evening the Santa Cruz blew up. 
Unfortunately, there wasn’t any ‘Nautical 
Almanac’ published for navigators in those 
days, but I got a classmate of mine at the 
Naval Observatory in Washington to figure 
out for me what the declination of the sun 
was on the night of March 18, 1579, when the 
Santa Cruz sank. That was some problem 
in itself, but they finally worked it out and 
I’ve got the angle in my desk. 

“T computed the latitude myself, by the 
dead reckoning run of the Santa Cruz, and I 
can check that when we get there. The one 
thing I can’t find out at all yet is what the 
altitude of the sun was when Don Jaime 
last saw it over that hill, but as soon as we 
arrive, I can measure the height of that point 
above the sea and then figure out what alti- 
tude the sun would have had seen from a 
ship’s deck about twenty feet above the 
water and three miles away. 

“Then, when I’ve figured out a lot of 
cosines, secants, and square roots of all those 
angles, I’ll have the azimuth or the true 
bearing of the sun, and that'll give us the 
correct line to sweep out from the island to 
find our ship.” 

“T guess poor old Don Jaime never guessed 
there was so much math in that glimpse of 
the setting sun he got when he was blown 
overboard,” mused Bob. “I’ve had some 
trig in school myself, but I’m afraid be 
lost chasing Old Sol through the sky, trying 
to find out just how he bore when he set over 
a hill on a Pacific island a couple of cen 
turies ago.” 


ORNING of the third day after leaving 

Balboa, found Porter and Lieutenant 
Carroll anxiously scanning the horizon ahead. 
For two days they had steered south. by 
west, heading for Long. 83 W., Lat. 3 S., 
which was the position Carroll had estimated 
as the location of the wreck. The charts 
bore no island of the name Don Jaime gave; 
an unnamed island well off the coast ap- 
peared as the only possible spot. Would its 
appearance coincide with the narrative they 
‘had and prove the truth of their story? 


Thirty Fathoms Deep 


(Continued from page 5) 


They strained their eyes sweeping the sea 
ahead with their glasses. The clear rim of 
the distant horizon remained unbroken. 

Carroll put down his binoculars, rubbed 
his eyes. He walked over to the chart- 
board, took off with his dividers the distance 
between their own position and the location 
of their destination, scaled it off. 

“Land ho!” 

Bob jumped, stared up at the crows-nest 
where Hawkins was leaning far out. 

“Thank God!” murmured Carroll, under 
his breath, then looking up, shouted, ‘Where 
away?” 

“Dead ahead!” 

Bob raced excitedly up the mast, clung to 
the crosstrees just below the crow’s-nest with 
one hand, levelled his glasses ahead with the 
other. There, looming up on the horizon, 
clear-cut like a solitary spar buoy, a pinnacle 
projected above the sea. As he watched a 
vague line, like a distant cloud, seemed to 





form below it, then grew darker. Their 
island, just as it should be! 

He came down, feeling, after his recent 
gloom, as if he were treading air. “It’s right, 
Captain, there’s a high point, exactly as it was 
described!” Gleefully Carroll shook his hand. 

In another hour the island was in plain 
sight, a low-lying bit of land, possibly a mile 
around, covered with a thick growth of 
palms and vines, running down to a white 
beach outlined by the breaking waves. But 
standing out sharply from the low island, a 
mass of rock rose perhaps a hundred feet 
above the northerly end, vaguely suggesting 
a castle, which no doubt had led the Spaniards 
to label it El Morro. 

Slowly the Lapwing circled round it, leads- 
men in the starboard and port chains con- 
stantly taking soundings to make sure they 
kept out of shoal water. From a distance of 
half a mile offshore, Carroll and Porter ex- 
amined the island closely through binoculars 
as they steamed around, while the sailors 
below lined the port rail and scanned the 
strange beach curiously. 

The ship made a complete circuit of the 
island. A sandy beach all around, no inlets, 
no signs of habitation, met their gaze. Back 
again on the eastern side, Carroll conned the 
ship in very slowly until the leads showed a 
depth of only four fathoms, then ordered, 
“ Stop!” 

They had reached El Morro. The voyage 
out was completed. 

On the bridge, Lieutenant Carroll, with 
his sextant to his eye, was carefully 
measuring the angle between the beach and 
the pinnacle of El Moro. The helmsman 
and the lookout had been relieved.and gone 
below—only the quartermaster and Bob 
remained to assist. Bob jotted down the 
angles as Carroll took three independent 
readings, then averaged them. 

The quartermaster, with a small range 
finder, measured the distance to the rock. “Six 
hundred and twenty yards,”’ he announced. 

Carroll went to his cabin for his ‘“Bow- 
ditch,” worked a few minutes with the 
logarithmic tables in it, and gave out the 
result. 

“El Morro is one hundred and twenty feet 
high. Now let’s see what altitude an object 


just visible over it, seen three miles away 
from a height of twenty feet, has.” 

He figured further. ‘Well, it’s a little 
less than half a degree, but I’m going to use 
that. It’ll be close enough, since the alti- 
tude is small anyway, and a minor variation 
won’t affect my main problem.” And he 
plunged into the solution of the altitude 
azimuth equation, using the declination he 
had obtained from the Observatory, the 
latitude of the island, and the altitude he 
had just determined. After a few minutes’ 
work, he had it. 


“ON MARCH 18, 1579, when the sun set 

over El Morro, it was bearing South 87° 
23 west,” Carroll announced. He picked up 
his parallel rulers, set them to that angle on 
the rosette, and then shifted the rulers across 
the chart till one edge passed through the point 
where El Morro had been pricked. He drew a 
fine line along the ruler to the eastward, meas- 
ured out along it three miles, and pricked the 
chart again. Bob watched him, totally ab- 
sorbed, as he marked and measured. 

“There’s the Santa Cruz,’”’ remarked Car- 
roll finally, as he drew a small circle round the 
last point. “Now all we have to do is to 
hook her.” 

Bob clapped him on the back enthusi- 
astically, but Carroll hastened to damp his 
ardor. “Don’t cheer yet, old scout. We'd 
have lots of trouble sweeping even if we 
knew exactly where she lay; I doubt very 
much if the position we have here is right 
within half.a mile. How do you think Don 
Jaime knew he was a league away from El 
Morro? They didn’t have range-finders in 
those days. He just guessed it, and remem- 
ber he was guessing in the middle of a battle, 
with Drake’s ship pouring a hot fire into the 
Santa Cruz. He wasn’t likely to be any too 
accurate in his estimate of distances. But 
we do have their soundings, and we'll hit it 
as close as we can before we drag. 

“We'll get under way again right after 
dinner and run a line of soundings out on 
that bearing from El Morro. Then we’ll run 
two more lines of soundings on bearings five 
degrees to the north and five degrees to the 
south of what we think is the true range, and 
that’ll show prettywell how the bottom slopes.” 

The meal passed quickly, both men anxious 
to verify their data. At two bells, the Lap- 
wing heaved in her anchor to short stay and 
steamed slowly north. 

Lieutenant Carroll, at the port pelorus, 
sighted carefully on El Morro, till it drew 
nearly abeam, then ordered the ship swung 
slowly to starboard, till the Lapwing, heading 
away from the island, steadied on a course of 
E. 4 N., with the pinnacle of El Morro 
directly astern. Carroll left the pelorus. 

“Quartermaster! Man the pelorus now, 
and see the. helmsman holds that rock dead 
astern as we run out. I'll man the range- 
finder. Bob, you note down the range I give 
you each time we get a sounding. In the 
chains there! Start the leads!” 

The captain shipped the range-finder over 
the starboard pelorus and swung it aft. He 
leaned over, glued his face to rubber eye- 
pieces, started to turn the adjusting knobs. 

“Eleven fathoms starboard!” 

Carroll gave the range-finder a final ad- 
justment, called out: 

“Twelve hundred and sixty yards!” 

Bob noted down the readings. 

While a seaman assisted the leadsman in 
hauling in the starboard sounding line, the 
man in the port chains hurled his lead, and 
hastily plumped it up and down as the ship 
caught up with it. 

“Thirteen fathoms port!” 

“Fifteen hundred yards!” reported Carroll. 

The soundings increased steadily till at 
four thousand yards—two miles out—the 
leadsmen were unable to run out enough line 
to get bottom before the ship swept by the 
up and down point. 

Carroll jumped to the voice tube, called 
the engine-room: 

“Dead slow speed! Just enough revolu- 
tions on the engine to keep up steerageway!” 

“‘Sixty-three hundred yards!” 

The starboard lead failed to make bottom 
on the next cast. Carroll stopped the engine, 
let the ship drift while the lead came in and 
the va lead managed to sound. 

“Thirty-eight fathoms port!” 

Bs age hundred yards!” called out 


arroll. 
“Off the course!” reported the helmsman. 
“She won’t steer any more!” 

“Still on the bearing!” sang out the quar- 
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termaster, whose pelorus showed El Morro 
still bearing W. \% S. 

“We must be drifting sideways,” ex- 
plained the captain. ‘In the chains there, 
try another cast!” He turned back to the 
range-finder. 

The ship lay practically dead in the water. 
The starboard leadsman let go his line with- 
out the need of heaving it ahead; it ran out 
rapidly beneath his feet, came slack in his 
hands. He heaved it up and down a second, 
then called out: 

“Forty fathoms starboard!” 

“Sixty-seven hundred yards!” Carroll 
looked over the bridge rail. “That'll do in 
the chains for a while.” The dripping leads- 
men crawled in on deck. 

The captain stepped to the engine telegraph, 
rang up “One-third speed.” As the ship 
slowly picked up steerage way he ordered: 

“Full right rudder! Head back for the 
island!” 

He moved over to Porter’s side and ex- 
amined his notes with interest. “No use 
sounding out any farther. She’s sloping 
away too fast. The last sounding is only 
half a mile beyond that league that Don 
Jaime estimated, but the water’s ten fathoms 
deeper. Lucky they didn’t blow up there. 
Thirty fathoms is plenty bad enough!” 

The Lapwing, heeling slightly in her sharp 
turn, came about and headed for El Morro. 
Half a mile from it, she turned once more and 
headed out again, this time on a bearing 
half a point to the southward of her first run. 
As before, Bob noted the ranges and sound 
ings; they were practically the same as the 
first set, except that beyond the three-mile 
mark, the depths did not drop off so quickly 
and soundings were taken out to four miles 
before reaching the forty-fathom line. 

The Lapwing swung round from the second 
run and once again steamed back to her 
starting point. 

Taking a new departure from the pinnacle 
of El Morro, the ship steamed out, heading 
E. 34.N., half a point to the northward, this 
time, of what was considered the true bearing. 
The soundings ran nearly as before until the 
range reached two and a half miles, when the 
depths increased so quickly that the ship was 
forced to stop to permit the leads getting 
bottom, and the leadlines read forty fathoms 
a little inside of the three-mile mark. 

The Lapwing turned to starboard and 
moved slowly to the southward until El 
Morro once again bore W. 14 S.; then Carroll 
steamed in on that bearing, taking ranges 
on the pinnacle as they approached, with the 
quartermaster working the range-finder. 

“‘Forecastle there! Stand by the anchor!” 
shouted the captain. The boatswain’s mate 
uncoupled the clutch, and a seaman manned 
the brake on the wildcat. When the slow- 
moving Lapwing brought El Morro exactly 
6,000 yards away, a sharp “Mark!” came 
from the quartermaster. 

“Let go!” The brake was slacked, the 
anchor chain rattled out. Carroll swung the 
telegraph to “One Third Astern.” With a 
quiver the propeller reversed and the sea 
foamed up under the stern; the ship slowed 
suddenly. Again the telegraph swung, to 
“Stop” this time, and the Lapwing came to 
rest. A hundred fathoms ran out on the 
cable before Carroll ordered it secured. 

Carroll looked over the side at the sea, still 
foaming up abeam. He turned to Bob. 

“Well, here we are, exactly where the 
Santa Cruz blew up. And the next job is 
to find her.” 

He leaned over the forward bridge rail. A 
little group was engaged in putting the chain- 
stoppers on the cable. 

“ Boatswain’s mate!” 

Clark looked up, saluted. 

“As soon as you’re secured, lay aft and 
get both boats cleared away for lowering. 
When they’re over, tie "em up astern, and 
we'll get ’em fitted out in the morning!” 

“Aye, aye, sir!” Clark bent again over 
the task of setting up the pelican hook stop- 
per, to take the strain off the wildcat. 

Bob looked around. It was late afternoon. 
The sun, low in the weSt, hung over the 
distant island. The Lapwing pitched gently 
to her anchor as the long Pacitc swells rolled 
by. A few gulls, attracted by the strange 
vessel, circled round the stern. But aside 
from them, no ship, no signs of life showed 
within the wide expanse of sea, and gazing 
at the peaceful scene, Bob found it difficult 
to imagine that once on that spot, the Santa 
Cruz had battled to her death. 

(To be Continued in Boys’ Lire for February) 
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Plan for the camping 
season through the new 
Boy Scout Catalog. If you 
have mot received a 
copy, send for one. 


We Pay the Shipping Charge ! 


Scouts and all boys are now offered a most complete service. 
Regardless of whether you buy from us by mail or from one of our 
retail stores, the printed price is all you pay. We pay the postage and 
we pay the freight. The savings are yours. 


This makes it very easy to order by mail. Simply state the number, 
the quantity wanted, the name of the article and when necessary, 
state size and color. Figure up the total cost of the articles you order 
and that is all. Don't add anything for shipping charges. We pay 


them. 


Our system makes it possible for us to deliver your order to the 
post office or railroad company within twenty-four hours after we 
receive it. 





‘Beadwork Outfits 


An excellent set for those Scouts who are interested in mak- 
ing beaded watch fobs, hat bands or Indian head-dresses and 
similar items. 


Outfit consists of one package of 10,000 real Indian beads 
of many colors together with a spool of waxed silk, three 
special unbreakable needles, instruction sheets and a bead- 
work loom. 


No. 1144 Price complete, $1.25 


‘Beads 


A package of 10,000 beads. Colors: green, black, blue, 
yellow, red and white. 


No. 1144B 
1930 


Price 60c pkg. 








month / 


When the short days of Winter limit the aver- 


The Scout in the above illustration is finishing a very elaborate 
bird house. Other Scouts and boys who are interested in birds and 
especially in making bird houses birds, will find the pamphlet 
“Bird Homes and How to Build Them” very fascinating and in- 
structive. It shows how to make bird homes that birds will live in. 

The catalog number is No. 3155 and sells for 25c each, 





Leather ‘Plaiting Sets 


Leathercraft, or the art of making useful things from leather, 
is one of the latest and most fascinating of all crafts. 

There are no expensive tools and complicated drawings and 
plans required. All that is needed is this leather plaiting 
handicraft set with an instruction book. 

It is a complete working outfit and includes tools and 
materials with complete illustrated instructions. 

It consists of the following items: 


1 Cutting board 
1 Marlin spike 
1 Extra cutting blade 
20 3-in. Leather disks 
(assorted colors) 
$2.50 


No. 1237 


The Official 
Goa Sool” 





age boy’s outdoor activities, he turns his attention 
to Handicraft work. 

Here are some projects which are not only con- 
structive and interesting but are in keeping with 
the out-of-doors atmosphere which every boy 
loves so well. 


- Two ‘Books Filled With Handicraft 
Suggestions 


Many Scouts will 
want to replace a tat- 
tered, worn ‘‘vet- 
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The Handbook for ‘Patrol Leaders 


A new book takes its place along with the “‘Handbook for 
Boys’’ as one of the essential books which every progressive 
Scout should have. This book includes a wider program of 
Handicraft work. 


No. 3638 Price 75c 
= "jeu eer 
fo a 





ae 
Leather Sheep Skins 


An average size is eight square feet. Backs of some are rough 
in spots but are good for Scout uses. Dan Beard says that these 
skins are excellent for all Scout leather work and suggests the 
following things that can be made by the average Scout. 
Buckskin chaps, leather shirt, coat, trousers, moccasins, com- 
pass Case, registration card case, axe sheath. 


No. 1490, Prepaid $2.00 


Materials for Five Foot Archery Set 


One best arenes lemonwood bow stave, 5’; 14 dozen 
ferrule arrowheads; 14 dozen selected birch shafts, 24”; 
turkey feathers for six arrows; waterproof glue for six arrows; 
piece of beeswax; grey flax for bow string. 


No. 1543 Per set $2.50 
The 1930 Boy Scout Diary ; 
ov Scour f 


The Boy Scout Diary, next to the ph =% 
“Handbook for Boys’’ and the ‘‘Hand- “2 
book for Patrol Leaders’ is perhaps the tT 
most essential book to the progressive 
Scout. So compact that it can be easily 
carried in a pocket without knowing it 
is there. Contains many things a Scout 
wants to know together with helps, 
hints and space enough for him to make 
the notes he needs. 











Boy Scouts America 


No. 3012 Price 15c 


Many other Patrol Crafts such as 

‘ Wood Carving and materials for making 

No article is an Indian Head-dress can be found on 

official without it Pages 32 and 33 of the new Boy Scout 
talog. 
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be sure that he had done his best; that he 
had been a sportsman. 

To avoid confusion, and because the street 
was narrow, the teams, ten in all, were to 
leave at one minute intervals; the time of 
each to be counted from the instant of de- 
parture to its return to the starting point. 

The contestants had drawn for place; 
and Paul was number seven, Bill Gleeson 
and Jimnmiie Martin being first and second. 

There was much good-natured raillery in 
the crowd over the drivers and their teams; 
most of the boys being visibly nervous, and 
the dogs a more or less hit-and-miss collec- 
tion recruited from many stables. 

When Dr. Hill called, “Eleven o’clock— 
first team—” Bill Gleeson, with the assist- 
ance of numerous volunteers, held Captain 
Crimmin’s Trail Burners at the line. He 
had succeeded in securing Morte Atkinson’s 
True Blue, a beautiful Llewellan setter. to 
lead; and the dogs behind, of umported 
Kentucky fox-hound stock, were as trim as 
thoroughbred Blue Grass race horses ready 
for the Derby. 

A bugle sounded clear and sweet in the 
momentary hush. Then, at the drop of the 
flag in Dr. Hill’s hand and the word “GO,” 
they shot ahead amid the shouts of the 
spectators. 

Suddenly he snapped the little trace of 
Trish free from the tow-line that held him to 
the other dogs. 

“We'll drive him loose, Paul. And just 
you keep it well in mind that he’s first in 
command.” ‘ 

Irish, understanding fully the trust im- 
posed upon him, regarded Matt gratefully, 
and offered a paw in solemn compact. 

He was tense, immobile; a statue of 
golden-bronze as the brilliant sunlight fell 
upon the ripples of his soft coat, betraying, 
here and there, the silver sheen of years. 
Beneath the colors of his Kennel that sym- 
bolized hard-fought battles and well-earned 
victories, he stood a gallant figure still, despite 
his grizzled muzzle and fast-filming eyes. 

“Time,” Dr. Hill shouted, as again the 
flag fluttered and fell. “GO!” And the 
seventh team was off. 

As they emerged from the end of the long 
main street into the open country beyond, 
Paul could see the teams ahead of him in 
single file, but close together on the trail. 
No one was driving hard as yet. The real 
contest would begin when they had rounded 
the half-way post, five miles down the coast. 

Irish, whose gait was an unusual one, that 
of a pacer, instead of a runner, went, along 
steadily a few feet in front of his team-mates 
who followed him obediently, if with no par- 
ticular zeal. 

From the rear Paul heard a shout. “ Right 
of way, right of way!” He knew racing 
ethics; so, too, did Irish, who led out to the 
extreme right so that the driver behind them, 
making more speed, could forge ahead. 

Paul’s heart sank a little, for he was aware 
that Jack Worth’s dogs had not been con- 
sidered especially dangerous. His heart sank 
still further as the two next teams also called 
for the trail, and as he saw those far ahead 
becoming merely tiny black spots in the 
dazzling white of the snow. 

Suddenly two of the dots swerved to the 
left, and struck out across the tundra where 
there was no trail at all; then a third, all 
headed toward a large moving body in the 
distance. 

What could be the matter? Then it came 
to Paul that he had read in the morning 
paper that a herd of reindeer was being 
brought to Nome by some natives. It 
might be—yes, it was—the Siberian and 
husky teams were yielding to the lure that 
comes to them through the scent of deer. 
They had bolted, and their drivers were, evi- 
dently, unable to cope with the situation. 

The other teams, however, grew smaller 
and smaller. It seemed a hopeless task to 
overhaul them. But Paul was érying—that 
he could do. At intervals he called encour- 
agement to Irish, who turned his head, as 
if he understood. For the fluttering white 
and gold on his collar danced more wildly, 
and McMillan and Wolf, in the wheel, 
strained harder in their traces to keep up to 
the pace he was setting. However, the dis- 
tance between them and the others had not 
lessened very perceptibly when Paul could 
distinguish the waving flag on the tall post 
where three judges would check the teams 
as they turned for the journey back. 


No, he was sure that Irish would never 
pass them now. The gap, though shrinking, 
was still far too wide. 

Then a curious thing happened. The 
teams ahead seemed to telescope into a dark, 
struggling mass about the post, from which 
none emerged. 

Irish gave a yelp of excitement, and his 
speed increased materially. At last Paul 
could see all that Irish had divined before 
him. 

The other teams, in making the swing 
around the post, had come too close together, 
and a general and bitter fight was started. 
It was a great and glorious opportunity for 
dogs of rival kennels to settle old scores, and 
for jealous leaders to decide, then and there, 
their disputed supremacy. 

The interference of the boys and the judges 
only added to the utter confusion. Deafen- 
ing barks and growls were supplemented by 
protests, pleas. All to no avail. The war 
was on. Now and again bits of fur flew on 
the wind, and flecks of blood stained the 
snow. Wolf howls rent the air. 

As they approached nearer, Irish swerved 
far to the right. It was not necessary, as 


Matt had predicted, to even mention his 
coming ‘“‘Gee.”’ He was an expert tactician. 

When close enough to view the encounter 
clearly, McMillan of the Broken Tusks, ex- 
terror of Nome, looked with longing at the 
fray. Here was a marvelous chance, under 
the cloak of mob-violence, with no later 
attachment of personal responsibility, to 
teach some of his former foes a much needed 
lesson; that reformation did not mean weak- 
ness. It was an intriguing prospect. But 
Irish, too good an officer not to know the 
temper of his comrades, forstalled this pleasant 
possibility. For an instant he deserted his 
position at the front, ranging quickly to the 
left of his team. A sharp nip on McMillan’s 
ear was a command from the General; and 
any idea of entering tne engagement as a 
combatant was ended summarily for Mc- 
Millan. 

Edging the dogs fay beyond the line of 
battle the leader directed them with perfect 
precision around the flag-pole, and faced 
Nome. The judges called a truce for them- 
selves long enough to announce and record, 
“Paul Dale’s team passing the Post.” 

As soon as there was no danger of any 
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“there may be a secret; a pivot—or a trick.” 

“Ask B... Black Michael,” stuttered 
Phil, “‘if it’s his ghost, he ought to help.” 

Joe gurgled, but he couldn’t help admiring 
the other. Phil was deadly afraid, but like a 
true Scout he stuck to his job. Joe was not 
afraid, so the less praise to him! 

Down he dropped and bellowed his request 
The answer came, too. That finished Phil. 
No one but Black Michael could have told 
the tale. Phil, sniffing, murmured “‘brim- 
stone.” 

“Of course,” chuckled Joe, “and treacle. 
We'll be having old Horny hopping over the 
moors to help us. But I’ve got the knob. 
Stand back, Phil, and don’t let Black Michael 
carry you off.” 

Phil did not stand back. He felt too re- 
proachful. It was ghastly to think what hor- 
ror they might be seeing. Even Mr. Endell 
had fled from a tapping. He was expected to 
hold firm to greet the tapper. 

Crash! Back came the slab, over went the 


boys. 

“Black Michael!” shrieked Phil, ‘Black 
Michael!” 

“The Vicar,” roared Joe... . 
oh—the Vicar!” 

Out from the hidden depths of the moors 
Tose a somewhat disheveled figure. The 
wavering moonlight showed the scholarly 
features and lean form of the middle-aged 
Vicar, a bachelor and a bookworm, beloved 
of and pitied by his scattered flock as the 
wrong man who tried heroically to find him- 
self in the right place. 

Of course the right place for Talbot Den- 
vers was in the chair of a professor of his- 
tory. 

At the moment his researches seemed to 
have been too much for him, and, with a long 
sigh he sank down beside his. prison. 
course, being Scouts, the boys were ready with 
first aid. The reverend explorer accepted 
water but refused sausage roll. 

“Tt was terrible,” he said, “‘terrible,” and 
mopped his brow. 

Joe sat watching intently. 

“Were you,” he gasped; “ever Black 
Michael?” 

The Vicar’s lips twitched. He had a sense 
of humor. 

“The doctrine of reincarnation is the 
greatest folly of the age,” he said, “but I 
admit I have;been interested in that intricate 
character. I am writing a book about Black 
Michael. In reading up the subject I found a 
clue to his secret haunts. I came to explore.” 

Joe wriggled nearer. 

“And you found Black Michael’s caves, 
sir?” he asked. “And was there the buried 
treasure?” 

The vicar stroked his chin. ‘I confess,” 
he said, “that was one of my objects in the 
search. I have located a chest, but in the 
act of breaking it open lost my torch. In 
groping my way out in the dark I missed the 


“T—er— 


passage just, I presume, as Black Michael, 
wounded and dying, did many years ago. I 
owe you lads my life.”’. 

“Tf you like,” hinted Joe, “we might go 
back, eh, sir, and find out what was in the 
chest.” 

When they reached the cave now, a vast 
hollow stretching away under the moors 
possibly for miles. There, near the entrance, 
stood a small chest. 

There were barrels, broken weapons, lan- 
terns and the like scattered around. 

Joe and Phil smiled pensively. There 
would be no dull days during these holidays! 

The Vicar had opened the chest and the 
gleam of silver, tarnished and blackened 
though it was, rewarded their curious gaze. 
Yes, there was treasure. Silver, jewels, the 
horde of a robber gang 

The Vicar closed the chest. 

“Yet he died in the prison house of his own 
making,” he said, and quoted a Latin prayer. 

“Who?” asked Joe anxiously, “will have 
the treasure?” 

The Vicar smiled. ‘Two heroes of my 
acquaintance will have the lion’s share,” he 
replied; “‘for myself I shall be able better to 
write my book after having beaten vain 
hands for two hours against a rock! I think, 
boys, it is time to go home.” 

Awed, thrilled, but with wild excitement 
kept in bounds by the mysterious tragedy of 
the place, the boys obeyed. Outside, under 
the moonlight, the Vicar very simply thanked 
God for his rescue. Then he held out his 
hands to the lads. 

“We are going to be comrades in a great 
adventure,” he said. ‘Come early, and we 
will study the history of Black Michael, but 
we shall never be nearer him than we have 
been to-night. Till to-morrow.” 

Phil and Joe returned at a jog-trot. 

“That Vicar is the very best sport I’ve 
ever met,” said Joe. “I don’t think anyone 
else would ever have gone back—just to 
please us. It’s the right sort of gratitude, 
and we'll play the game, eh? He shall be 
peor And now to tell Dad and Mr. En- 

ell.” 

It was startling to a quiet fireside party in 
a dimly lit drawing-room, when two black- 
ened, moist and altogether disreputable 
heroes rushed in upon them. But rebuke 
faded even from parental lips at the opening 
sentence of Joe’s apology. 

“We've been letting Black Michael out of 
prison,” said Joe, “but he was only the 
Vicar getting buried treasure. And we’ve 
got it, too, hurrah!” 

It is to be recorded that Tom Endell’s tip 
increased itself to a fiver apiece later in the 
evening. 

But that is always the way. 

As Joe.remarked: “It never rains but it 
pours.” 

On the whole they’felt it might keep on 


pouring if it liked! 












backsliding on McMillan’s part, Irish again 
took his place in the lead; and Paul’s voice, 
filled with new hope, rose above the clamor 
they were leaving behind them. 

“Mush, Irish. Great stunt you pulled 
off! Mush, old sport!” 

At the end of another mile Bill was abreast 
of Paul, calling for the right of way. Then 
Jimmie passed him. Irish was plainly 
slackening his pace. 

**Just once more, Irish, only once,” Paul 
urged eagerly. ‘Then California and rest, 
luxury. Mrs. Diamond’s promised it. And 
beef-steaks, big ones, every day,” he added 
impressively as a goad to further effort. 
But the disabilities of age seemed to conquer 
the once indomitable spirit of the dog; and 
though close to the others he was losing 
ground. 


IN LESS than an hour the throngs had 

gathered again in Barracks Square. Matt 
Lawson studied his watch with iii-concealed 
nervousness, Dave Barton, beside him, 
laughed. 

“You ain’t looking for Grandpa yet, are 
you, Matt? Most likely he’s down the road 
getting liniment rubbed into his stiff jints by 
the Dale kid. Nope, you jest wait a spell, 
and you'll see True Blue a hitting it up in 
fine shape, or mebbe Baldy’s son Star. But 
not Irish, not a chance. Why, he was a 
down-and-outer when Ed Rohn was learning 
Star to bow-wow his A B C’s.” He scoffed 
at Matt’s anxiety. 

Matt was loyal to his favorite. “The race 
ain’t lost, nor won, till the first team’s in, 
Dave; and Irish has forgot more about 
racing than you ever knew.” 

As Nome loomed before them, Paul’s 
spirits ebbed. Well, an honorable defeat, 
after an honest effort, was no cause for 
shame. At least both he and Irish had done 
their best and they would not give up till 
all was over. 

The boy could now discern the people, 
and hear their voices. ‘“They’re coming— 
stand back—give them a clear run——” 

All eyes were strained to make out the 
relative positions of the first two teams, 
with Irish lagging in their wake. 

Paul groaned aloud. ‘“Where’s your 
fighting Irish blood?” he gasped, in despair. 

The leader was panting heavily, foam 
dripping from his mouth. 

Loud cries broke from the crowd: “True 
Blue—the Trail Burners”—‘Star, son of 
Baldy of Nome—!” There was a scarcely 
perceptible difference between them. 

Once, twice, Irish staggered, sank to his 
haunches, then recovered himself. 

Wild shouts of encouragement reached the 
racers. Did they, someway, bring back to 
Irish the memory of those other days when 
he had been a Sweepstakes idol? Did they 
spur him on to attempt the impossible? 

Head held high, with an almost convulsive 
spring, Irish darted forward. Would the old 
leader make it? Could he come back? For, 
with the echoing cheers, by a final supreme 
effort, he struck again the swift pacing gait 
that had once made him invincible. He 
skimmed the crusted snow as lightly as a 
gull skims the crested wave. There was a 
breathless silence. Then Matt yelled, 
“Trish, Irish in the lead!” 

Mrs. Diamond grasped his arm. “Are you 
sure, Matt, absolutely sure?” 

“You bet Iam. There ain’t another pacer 
in all Alaska like him.” 

Paul Dale’s face was radiant. His low, 
tense, “‘With flying colors, Irish,” was lost 
in the mad enthusiasm of the mob as the 
veteran, beneath his gleaming white and 
gold, his team-mates leaping to his inspira- 
tion, crossed the line in his last race; to the 
end, a Victor of the Northern Trail. 

Mollie Stanley’s smiling eyes met Paul’s 
as they stooped to caress Irish. “It means 
more than just winning a race to me, Mollie,” 
he whispered. “From now on, it seems to 
me that I won’t be afraid to tackle any- 


“And [ll never be afraid to back you to 
win,” the girl replied softly. Matt Lawson, 
chuckled reminiscently and turned to Dave 
Barton, as the clamoring by-standers surged 
forward to give Irish his well-deserved 
praise. ‘Say, Dave, have you ever read the 
fable about The Hare and The Tortoise? 
Mighty interesting little yarn. Might wise 
you up some, too. Age ain’t any bar to 
wisdom. Look at Irish!” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


New Books for the New Year 


FoR the last moments before Christmas and 
the days immediately after, when some 
of our readers may have a wish to purchase 
books, we present some of the most recent 
publications among books for boys. 


Good Stories 
Treasure Island, by Robert Louis Ste- 
venson. [Illustrated by Rowland Hilder. 
Oxford Univ. Press. $4.00. 
A FINE new edition of this unmatched 
‘* story—fine as to paper, printing and 
new decorations—that will be a splendid 
iddition to a boy’s bookcase, in which he can 
take genuine pride. Furthermore, the story 
is one which no boy should miss—it is a duty 
to himself to be familiar with this great 
tale of treasure and buccaneer. 


The Buddy Books for Boys. Grosset 
& Dunlap. $.50 a volume. 

E ARE sure that Boys’ Lire readers will 

be interested in this new series as several 
stories which have appeared in this magazine 
are included in it. 
For instance there is 
that hockey story in 
which the champion 
team among Amer- 
ican high schools 
battles in three great 
games with the Cana- 
dian high school 
champions, called in 
this series “ Flashing 
Steel”; there is 
“Buffalo Boy” by J. 
Allan Dunn, that 
exciting story of the 
frontier which cli- 
maxes with the fight 
at ’Dobe Walls, an 
historic incident, by 
the way; there is 
“Tuck Simms, 
Forty-Niner” by Ed- 
ward Leonard in 
which a boy com- 
panion of Quantiell 
makes the fearful trip 
to California in 
search of gold; and 
there are two books 
by Irving Crump, 
“The Cloud Patrol” and “The Pilot of the 
Cloud Patrol”—a third story in this series 
begins in Boys’ Lire next month. There is 
also a new story by Percy Keese Fitzhugh 
called “Spiffy Henshaw,” a story of Bridge- 
boro boys among whom are Roy Blakely and 
Pee-Wee Harris. 


The Best Animal Stories I Know, 
by John Clair Minot. Wilde. $2.00. 

HE stories in this volume include animals 

of many kinds'and some exceptionally good 
stories such as “‘The Pope’s Mule,” by Al- 
phonse Daudet, “‘ Big Reddy, Strategist,” by 
Walter Prichard Eaton and “The Story of 
Verdun Belle,” by Alexander Woollcott. 


The Whirlwind, by William Stearns 
Davis. Macmillan. $2.50. 
A BOOK of exciting events with character 
sketches of such famous personages as 
Louis XVI, King of France, the Queen, 
Robespierre, Danton, St. Just and others 
familiar to students of the French Revolution, 
the reader will find this book enjoyable from 
the opening to the closing chapter. 


The Runaway Dog Team, by Arthur 
C. Bartlett. Wilde. $1.75. 
THE author of this story believes that dogs 

can exercise over very young companions 
and masters a good influence as the young 
people learn to see how dogs live up to their 
own code, and that they have a code of their 
own, no one who knows anything of them 
can doubt. This is a story of a boy who ran 
away from home when he thought he was 
nconsiderately treated and of what he 
earned during his experiences. 


People and Places 


The White House Gang, by Earle 
Looker. Fleming H. Revell. $3.00. 

HIS “gang” consisted of Quentin Roose- 
~~ velt and the group of small boys who were 
his friends. They ran riot in the White 
House and many are the stories of’ their 
exploits there, such as that of covering 
Andrew Jackson’s portrait with spitballs and 
other incidents of this sort. The author 
gives a lively picture of Quentin Roosevelt 
as a small boy bubbling over with energy, 
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Illustration from ‘‘ Herodotus ”’ 
(Doubleday Doran) 


a natural leader with a great love for big 
words. Two of the most interesting passages 
concern two well-known diplomats, one a 
word picture of Jusserand, the French 
Ambassador, the other of Bryce, the British 
Ambassador. The author accords high praise 
to Colonel Roosevelt and Mrs. Roosevelt 
for their tactful handling of Quentin and his 
“gang,” in their various escapades. 


Herodotus, by Gordon King. Illustrated 
by Boris Artzybasheff. Doubleday. $2.50. 
HIS volume contains only excerpts from 
this great Greek writer but the selection 
is well made and the accounts are vivid, are 
always interesting and convey a peculiar 
feeling that one is reading accounts of things 
that happened very recently. The book is 
strikingly decorated by Boris Artzybasheff. 


Mselfy When Young—A Boy in Per- 
sia, by Youel B. Mirza. Doubleday. $2.50. 
N EXCEPTIONALLY charming ac- 
count of the family and village life of a 
boy in Persia is this. 
It is well written and 
carries the touch of 
reality; one feels after 
finishing it that one 
has really been a so- 
journer in the little 
town of Nazie. 


Father Takes Us 
to Philadelphia; 
by Grace Humphrey. 
Penn Publishing Co. 
$2.00. 

A SORT of guide 

book for young 
people to William 
Penn’s city is now 
added to the same 
author’s books on 
Boston and New 
York. Inall of these 
a family from the 
Middle West— 
father, son and 
daughter—visit these 
cities and seek out 
historic spots. 
There is a deal of 
information which 
would be valuable to the resident of any 
one of these cities as well as to the visitor 
to it. 


Air and Aircraft 
The Book of Airplanes, by Lieut.-Com. 
J. W. Iseman and Lieut. Sloan Taylor. 
Oxford. $1.00. 
A SPLENDID book for boys by two men 
well-versed in the art of flying and they 
tell historical facts about aviation in a very 
interesting way. The style is suited to the 
boy taste and parts of the book could well be 
read aloud to a group of boys. 


Trailing the Air-Mail Bandit, by 
Lewis E. Theiss. Wilde. $1.75. 
ERE is an exciting story of how a young 
pilot who flies a plane for a big New 
York newspaper unravels the mystery of a 
burned mail plane and the disappearance of 
the registered mail. 


Miniature Aircraft—How to Make 
and How to Fly Them, by Day and Vin- 
cent. Manual Arts Press. $.80. 

VERY good manual for model making 

for use in schools or at home. All types 
of models are mentioned with simple methods 
of construction. It also contains a chapter 
on how to conduct contests and tournaments 
and an introduction giving some practical 
suggestions for handling models and making 
model airplane parts. 


Information on Many Things 


Three Hundred Things a Bright Boy 
Can Do, by Harold Armitage. Lippincott. 
$2.00. 

FOR the young reader who cannot have a 
book on athletics, another on magic 
tricks, a third on handicraft and a fourth on 


games, here is an excellent volume. It} pipe 
begins with directions for athletic and gym- | $2. 


nastic practice, followed by descriptions and 
playing rules of various games such as cricket, 
Association and Rugby football, hockey 
and others. There are directions for various 
kinds ef collecting, for making accessories for 
shows, and for various kinds of handicraft; 
altogether it is quite a little encyclopedia. 





The woods in winter! 
dog-sledding, and Dan Beard to tell you how to make buck- 
skin, traps, and knife scabbards and quivers, how to measure 
distance with hands and feet and how to make maps—and 
in the Winter how to make snowshoes, o-dab-bans, dog- 
sleds and harness. 


American Boys’ Book of Bugs, Butter- 
flies and Beetles $3.00 


American Boys’ Handybook of Camp- 


Lore and Woodcraft. . $3.00 
American Boys’ Book of Signs, 
Signals and Symbols......... $3.00 


Philadelphia 
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RAISE PIGEONS 
and RABBITS oirrom 


Our free booklet tells you how. 
Over 20 varieties of Pigeons. 


W. V. MOORE, Box 60, STERLING,ILL. 





Want to Earn Money? 


See page 63 
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Every Scout Should Have 
DAN BEARD’S 


WOODCRAFT 
SERIES 


Hereisachanceto learn about outdoor life 
from the greatest living woodsman. Next 
to an Indian, Dan Beard knows most 
about the woods. Meet him in his books! 


New! 


BUCKSKIN BOOK 
For Buckskin Men 
and Boys 


Hunting, trapping, snowshoeing, 


















American Boys’ Book of Wild 
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American Boys’ Book of Birds 
and Brownies of the 
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Do It Yourself . . $2.50 
Wisdom of the Woods... $2.50 
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FREE BOOK of v 


MONEY MAKING HELPS 


We furnish in book form the new, prac- 
tical working methods for Aviators, Radio 
Men, Inventors, Engineers, Mechanics, 
Automobile and Battery Men, Electricians, 
Contractors, Carpenters, Painters, Deco- 
rators, Artists, Advertisers and other tech- 
nical men. Complete book of helps sent FREE. 
Write today. 

A Few of the New Books 
Aviation from the Ground Up...... $3.50 
Automobile Starting, Lighting and 

EERE ee ee "3.00 
Drake’s Radio Cyclopedia, 3rd Edition 6.00 
Silk Screen Process of Reproduction .. 5.00 
Modernistic Lettering and Design. ... 2.00 
The Lacquer System of Sign Painting. 3.00 
Modern Illustration.............. 3.50 
Studio Handbook, Letter and Design. 3.00 


These are just a few. All books sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. There are over 
200 more, each by a high authority, cover- 
ing practically all kinds of mechanical work. 
Write for your free catalog today. 


FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO., Publishers 
519-179 No. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
Drake books are for sale in all book stores 
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technical high schools are available it might 
be better, with only a year or two more of 
school in sight, to switch over to a vocational 
course. But in a_ great, many cities there 
are no technical high schools available; 
it’s the ordinary public high schcol, with 
its classical course that is designed to pre- 
pare you for college-entrance examination, 
or nothing. 

In that case the first thing to do is to make 
the very mcst of the years or months or weeks 
of school that remain. If you are one of the 
boys who ‘can not, because of having to sup- 
port your parents or for any other reason, 
go on and finish your high-school course, you 
are getting your last chance to secure a 
“general” education right now. . That means 
you ought to get out of every course you are 
taking all there is in it—or at least as much 
as you possibly can. 

Doing ordinary assignments, under such 
circumst ances, isn’t enough. You want to 
find out what the course means, what it’s all 














What School Is s Best? 
(Concluded from page 16) 


about, where it fits into the scheme of things, 
and how it can help you personally. 

Suppose you are taking a course in Latin, 
Find out as much as you can about the 
Romans, and where the history of their great 
empire fits into the history and development 
of civilization. They had 52,000 miles of 
rragnificent stone-paved highways, for one 
thing. Find out how their language affected 
French and Spanish and Italian, and English. 
Whenever you come across an English word 
with a Latin derivation, notice it, and figure 
out how it probably came into use. Don’t 
hesitate to tell your teacher that you want 
to get as much help as you can, in the way of 
useful knowledge, from the course. Almost 
any teacher in the country will respond very 
gladly indeed to that sort of request, and 
prove mighty helpful. ° 

Usually the most valuable courses of all, 
for any boy who has to leave school soon, are 
the English courses. After school is behind, 
every hour of the day, every contact with 


other people, possible employers, possible 
customers, fellow-workmen, will require 
speech, the spoken word, the use of English. 
Every order given or received, every request, 
every application, every description, will be 

ssible only through use of the English 
acne. Letters will have to be written or 
read, reports made out or corrected, all re- 
quiring English. Frequently enough a raise 
in salary, more important work, more influ- 
ence and effectiveness, will depend on use of 
English in speech or in writing, just as loss of 
opportunity may come from ignorance of 
grammar or inability to express an idea 
clearly. Besides this, nearly all further 
education, after school leaves off, has to 
come through reading. Books are the great 
storehouse of ideas and knowledge for all the 
world. Learn to know and read and under- 
stand books that contain real ideas and 
information, and the doors of knowledge will 
still be open to you, even after the school- 
house doors have shut behind you. 
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away his nickels and dimes in the school 
bank. A month before school was out his 
plans drawn to scale were completed. He'or- 
dered the lumber for his house and the next 
day after school was out he climbed up on 
the truck piled high with his house in the mak- 
ing with the driver. The lumber had to be 
unloaded a quarter of a mile from the lot 
where he intended to build. Can you 
imagine what a task it is to carry every 
stick of lumber by hand for a cottage 
(English type) eighteen by thirty feet, in- 
cluding forty bundles of shingles? 

The house has a living-room, kitchen, 
dinette, a back porch and a front terrace— 
the house being double shingled. 

When the summer was over the house was 


completed, all made with his own hands 
except two days’ work from a carpenter. 
The fireplace, however, was boarded up 
until the next vacation. The following 
summer, a second lot paid for, a cobble- 
stone fireplace with a four-foot opening was 
built to the roof—the sand and cobbles 
were carried by hand from the beach a half- 
mile away. 

This, the third year, finds him with the 
second lot cleared, improving the first one 
with shrubs and berries and paying for the 
third lot. 

He is renting the house over the week 
encs for a substantial sum. He is planning 
and sees in the not distant future the minia- 
ture addition to a city which he has helped 


to plan, and it looks as though his dreams 
were coming true. 


Knife Rack or Case 

By H. H. Prescott 
FOR materials use two or three broad 
shingles, cedar or pine, 9 inches wide and 
about two. feet long. An outer shingle 
extends out two-thirds up from the bottom 
of the main shingle, from which it is sepa- 

rated by small blocks of wood. 

Case can be made to other dimensions 
to accommodate different length blades. 
Grain of wood may be sandpapered smooth 
for finishing. Hilts of knives catch and hold 
top edge of outer shingle. 

When completed the rack or case may be 
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Suppose you have to leave school suddenly, 
perhaps use of death or money emerg- 
ency. Then it becomes doubly important to 
try to keep interested in securing more 
education. William James, writing nearly 
half a century ago about the way most 
minds stop growing long before they need to, 
says that in the average boy or man curiosity, 
interest in new things, dies out before he 
is twenty-five. The way to prevent that is 
to keep your education coming along, even 
though you have to give up the rest of your 
high-school course, while the impetus of 
school and learning i is still close and strong. 
Get into the habit of asking questions 
about machinery, government, customs, 
law, railroads, rocks, airplanes, food. Above 
everything else, keep on with English 
work, school or no school, learning to write 
more easily, speak more fluently, pronounce 
more clearly, describe more accurately. And 
get into the habit of reading worthwhile 
ks. 



















enameled or painted to harmonize with 


kitchen. Corners may be rounded or left 
square. Small brads should be used to 
avoid splitting the soft wood. Hammer 
should not be used too hard to avoid splitting 
or marring the wood. Brads should be 
clinched at back. Leave bottom open. 
These racks will be appreciated by boys’ 
mothers, as they will keep the knives sharp. 
Will also keep them from being thrown helter 
skelter into a drawer, where they nick each 
other, and they also prevent the danger of 
reaching a hand into a drawer where it might 
come in contact with a sharp edge and cause 
injury. The rack can be hung in kitchen where 
most convenient, and mothers will find it 
handy, as knives will always be at hand. 
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“ Roddy!” 

He hesitated only a moment more. He 
dug his poles furiously into the snow, as he 
made his way down the slopes to the rock- 
slide. With an effort he threw them aside 
just before reaching the slide, and he flew 
down the runway at forty, fifty miles an 
hour. He crouched slightly so that there 
would be less resistance and more of speed. 
Like a flash he sighted the gully ledge. With 
a sudden snap he was erect again, bedy 
rigid, arms out, head stiffly erect, soaring 
across the crevasse and into the thin air 
beyond. 

W-h-r-r-r! Skis parallel, with a bird-like, 
wand-like motion of his arms to hurl him 
faster forward, he hit the snow on the 
mountain slope and sped dewn to the very 
rim of the Devil’s Cup. A flying comet of 
vengeance. 

At the resounding slap of his skis on the 
snow behind-them -the wolves had broken 
from their stealthy vigil as from a round of 
cannon: shot. The hurtling figure which 
overtook them in an instant on the slepe 
sent them fleeing noiselessly to the shelter 
of the timber. 

Roddy hurriedly retraced his tracks, beat- 
ing into the snow with his skis. He found 
Kirk lying twenty yards from the Cup, and 
calling out his name. 

Green glowing eyes appeared on the edge 
of the timber, as the scattered wolves re- 
covered from their momentary fright. And 
they continued to move restlessly about while 
Roddy examined his brother’s ankle. 

“It’s sprained, all right,” Kirk said, un- 
complainingly. 

Roddy took his knife from his pocket and 
cut the thongs on the ski boot. Then he 
tried to ease it off the injured foot. 

Kirk cried out in pain. “You can’t get it 
off, Roddy!” 

“Tt has to come now,” warned his brother. 
“T’m going to cut it away.” 

Twice Kirk cried out again before the 


Icather was severed from about his ankle. 
The lower part of the boot came off after a 
steady pull on the heel. 

Roddy threw the boot toward the dining 
eyes in a gesture of defiance. This gave him 
an idea and he dug through the snow with a 
pole for rocks. With these he began a steady 
bombardment on the edge of the timber 
where the wolves had gathered. And when 
his arms were tired night was descending 
upon them. 

Still the pack hovered about the edge of 
the forested slope. 

Kirk dragged himself to the rim of the 
Devil’s Cup and peered over. Far down the 
mountainside lights gleamed up from the 
village. A far off light flickered on the trail 
from the lake, was extinguished once, lit 
again, and swung in a gigantic half circle, 
as if by way of signal. It was a searching 
party. Looking now for the two lost mem- 
bers from the original searchers. 

He called Roddy to his side and pointed 
out the lanterns. ‘There'll be an hour 
before they can reach us,” he said. ‘We 
can’t wait here in the dark, the wolves will 
attack surely then.” 

“Then we'll have to take a slide for it!” 

Reddy unbuckled his skis, removed the 
harness, and strapped Kirk’s legs to the 
boards in toboggan fashion. Kirk lying on his 
back on the skis might slide down the slope 
as ona sled. They had done the thing many 
times in fun. But Kirk now was powerless 
to guide the unwieldy affair on the preci- 
pitous slope. He would have to be let down 
gradually. 

Roddy pushed the improvised sled over 
the ridge of the Cup. Then, holding to 
hirk’s skiing jacket with-~one, hand . he 
began the descent crab fashion... It; was a 


slow and tiresome process. '-He dug: his heels 
repeatedly into the firm snow to prevent a 
disastrous slip. His arms ached from‘ the 
load he was supporting on the slope. The 
fingers were being numbed slowly by the grip. 


When they were only half-way down the 
side of the Cup the green eyes flashed above 
them from the rim. Then the white wolf 
started down the slope, and was followed by 
the others. 

They had to take a chance. Suddenly 
Roddy gave the skis a shove with all his 
weight, and took a flying dive after Kirk, 
dragging his feet behind him. The skis shot 
out on the slope and the two boys went 
flying down in precipitate flight, Roddy’s 
body tumbling over the snow behind the sled. 
He tried desperately to guide the skis in the 
descent but all his efforts were in vain. They 
rocketed over the final ridge of hardened 
snow and plunged into the underbrush. 
They were stopped suddenly by an impact 
with a barberry bush. 

Roddy untangled the skis quickly. Then, 
pulling Kirk on the sled behind him, he ran 
down the intervening slopes to the trail from 
the lake. He came within hearing distance 
of the searching party half a mile down the 
ridge, and frantically called for help. In a 
few moments his calls were answered, and 
the party came running up the trail. Two 
guides met them on the edge of the under- 
brush. 

They were carried “down to the village 
on the backs of the guides. Once on the 
descent they heard two shots ring out in 
the night above them. Then there followed 
a third. And a fourth. The cries of men 
running through the underbrush. An en- 
circling ambush set up by the party had 
succeeded. 

“There’s more than one dead wolf,” said 
a guide. “Captain Jack never misses!” 

On the following morning Roddy awoke 
with the wish that his vacation at Lake 
Tahoe might never end. He jumped from 
his bed and glanced out of the window at the 
big ski jump in the village. “T’ll take that 
to-day, or bust!” he said. “If I can make a 
safe jump over a crevasse I can certainly face 
that artificial ski hill.” 





He had his chance that day. There was a 
ski jumping exhibition. 

Early in the afternoon he climbed, wheez- 
ing, the side of a hill which seemed to shoot 
up to the heavens. He mounted hundreds 
of steps to the top of a fifty foot iron-girded 
tower. For a few uncertain moments he 
watched the preparation of his fellow riders 
of the air. 

He had no fear. He gazed down the incline 
without a tremor. His was the blood of the 
Vikings again. The test of his nerve would 
come at that first daring leap into space. In 
the most daring and thrilling of all the modern 
sports. 

He buckled on his skis, tested the straps. 
Then he applied the runners to the snow to 
insure accuracy in the sliding motion. Finally 
the clear notes of a bugle sounded from the 
judge’s stand, and this young Viking un- 
hesitatingly stepped into the runway and 
went flying down the precipitous slope. The 
wind whistled through him, past him as he 
gathered momentum on the smooth and 
glazed incline. He approached the take- 
offi—the terrible leap into space down the 
mountain-side—at forty, fifty miles an hour. 
Like a bird before flight he seemed to pause 
for an instant before the leap. The test of his 
jumping nerve. In this same instant he hurled 
himself over the edge and soared downward 
with the speed and grace of a swallow. 

His skis met the snow on the landing slope, 
and with a tremendous effort he caught his 
balance as he was hurled down into the valley 
on the lightning slope. The snow blurred. 
He made a quick Telemark turn and faced 
the judges again. Eighty feet! 

Roddy did not hear the announcement of 
the distance. He heard a voice inside him 
which kept repeating: “Roddy Waterman, 
you've got your jumping nerve back again. 
Jump again. Again! Keep on jumping!” 

The Norwegian, Lars, back in the Adiron- 
dacks would have said: “It happens just 
like that—Roddy jumps again!” 
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between the Indian tribes. Since the Indian 
sign language was made alternative to sig- 
naling in the Boy Scout Program, it has 
been growing in popularity daily. Great 
interest was manifested in the Indian sign 
language during the World Jamboree where 
Mr. Tomkins was present, and thousands of 
Scouts were able to master as many as two 
hundred signs. 


A Friend of the Boy Scout Movement 
SCOUTING has lost a firm friend in the 

death of the Honorable Warren Gard of 
Hamilton, Ohio. Mr. Gard had served two 
terms in Congress. In 1916 he introduced 
the resolution conferring a national charter 
on the Boy Scouts of America on which the 
Movement now operates and which protects 
its rights to its uniform and insignia. Local 


When the City Commissioners of Olympia, 
Washington, spent $300.00 for a merry-go- 
round, the Boy Scouts of that town decided 
that one good turn deserved another, so 
they saved the city an equal amount by 
taking up the autumn leaves. 

* ~ * 


Baltimore, like several other localities, is 
soon to have a mounted troop. 
* * * 


Boy Scouts recently made a traffic check 

at Franklin, Pa. 
+ + + 

During the fall season nearly every large 
college stadium used Scouts to help in 
ushering. Very frequently they were in- 
vited in large numbers to be present as 
guests of universities. 








Sea Scout Ship, “Sea Hawk” (Troop No. 2), of Topeka, Kansas—Ali Eagle Scouts 


Scouts furnished a beautiful floral wreath 
lettered ‘‘Boy Scouts” and a Scout guard 
of honor attended the funeral ceremonies. 


An International Foregathering 


HATEAUGAY, N. Y., and Hunting- 

don in the Providence of Quebec are 
towns of about the same size, lying about 
fifteen miles apart near the Canadian- 
American boundary. When recently the 
Canadian Scout Movement wished to install 
a new Troop at Huntingdon, they invited 
the Scouts of Troop No. 1, Chateaugay, to 
take charge of the initiation ceremonies. The 
Scout Executive of the Adirondack Council, 
Mr. H. H. Harmon, was present on this unique 
occasion, and reports that the occasion was a 
very happy one, the American Patrol Leaders 
bringing forward the Canadian Patrol Leaders 
to take the Scout Oath, and the latter in turn 
helping to induct their own Scouts. This is 
the first time to our knowledge that such a 
ceremony has taken place. 


Brief Items 

John Fox, 15, of Iron Mountain, Mich., 
has, entirely through his own efforts, organ- 
ized a Troop of Scouts in his home town. 

7” * + 

When a little girl was lost near Bristol, 
Conn., the local police called on the Scouts 
to help them. Nearly one hundred Scouts 
mobilized in less than an hour and working 
with the police succeeded in locating the 
little girl. 

‘ oo me 

W. L. Brady, Jr., of Atlanta, Ga., a mem- 
ber of the National Boy Scout Press A so- 
ciation has been engaged by the “Atl nta 
American” to conduct a full page of Scout 
news for the Sunday issues. 

* . * 

San Marino Scout Troop No. 1 uncovered 
several grinding stones that had been used 
by Indians while hiking. As a result, the 
South West Museum excavated the site 
in the hope of locating the old Indian village 
to which the winding aman belonged. 

* 

Through the State pilabieitie Commis- 
Sioners of Wisconsin local Scout Execu- 
tives have succeeded in laying out a new 
program that will give Boy Scouts*the use 
of the state parks ae forest preserves. 

* * 

Mrs. Thomas A. Edison has offered a cup 
to nearby troops for the best record in clean- 
up work. 
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Dr. Charles D. Hart, President of the 
Philadelphia Council, each year gives two 
tickets for the fall series of concerts of the 
Philadelphia orchestra to the two Scouts 
who show the best work in music, in quali- 
fying for that band. 

a + + 

When Robert Mastin was bitten by a 
tattlesnake at Gettysburg, Pa., his Scout 
training enabled him to render first aid 
immediately. 

* + 

The Boy Scouts of Evanston, IIl., conduct- 

ed a tussock moth campaign last fall. 
* ~ +. 

The Boy Scouts of Cincinnati were used 
by the police to help control the crowd when 
President and Mrs. Hoover were there 
recently. 

* * * 

Every day information is received of Boy 
Scouts being used for traffic duty outside 
the schools in every part of the country. 

* + * 

Radio Broadcasting Station K.G.D.P. is 
owned and operated by the Boy Scouts of 
Pueblo, Colo. 


* * * 


Helmut Schultz, who was awarded the 
Pulitzer scholarship to Columbia University 
from Brooklyn Technical High School, was 
responsible for organizing a Scout Troop in 
that school. 

x * * 

Boy Scouts at Baltimore had an important 
part in the celebration of that city’s anni- 
versary. 

* * * 

A boy walking bare-footed in a park in 
Cleveland cut his foot on a bottle, severing 
one of the main arteries. Two Boy Scouts 
appeared from nowhere, applied a tourniquet, 
and carried the boy to the nearest doctor, a 
mile away, and disappeared. 

+ * * 

Boy Scouts of Albany helped to move 
their library from its old location to its new 
building. 

* * * 

Hertz Murrell, the star back of the Army 
team, conducts a Scout Troop at West 
Point. Pee 


Last November, the Boy Scouts of Greater 
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New York conducted an airplane model 
contest at which Major Fitzmaurice and 
Clarence Chamberlin, trans-Atlantic aces, 
were present. 





TIP-TOP Wrist-Watch is the watch for you the same as it is 
for college men who like Tip-Top’s smart appearance. ‘And 
Tip-Top has a “true time telling” reliability that athletes 
admire. It is the only moderately priced wrist-watch with 
Krack-proof Krystal and silver dial... Leads in sules because 
it leads in value—only $3.50 . . . Strap-at-an-angle keeps dial 
straight with the eye... Artistic hands; clean-cut numerals; 
dust-proof octagon case ... A handsome, manly watch fora 


THE NEW HAVEN CLOCK CO., New Haven, Conn., makers of good clocks 
and watches for more than five generations. ©1930,N.H.C.Co. —Lic. Ingrahdm Pat.14458 


NOTE the strap attached at 
numerals 4-5 and 10-11 rather; 
than at 6 and 12. This keeps 
~~ dial atvalee with the eye 
and makes ing time easier. 
Just one of the exclusive fea- * 
turesin this watch of 

many refinements at $3 50 


Radium dial $4.00. 














AIRPLANE 
scale model of 
h’s Spirit of St. 

—_ fieally de- 





traction 4 set with alc 
and full directions, in 8 and Canada, only 
(no stamps). Sree Ss back. Send no 


MANN & BENTON, Box A, Chillicothe, Ohio 
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¥ er short 
"7 any time. Day 
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ou learn. Free emp! bureau. Athletics. Suc- 
vested graduates vm Free 80 page “‘Blue Book.’ 
Address the ron. - A-48 Tech. Bidg., 








AVIATION 


Information 


FREE 


address for fi 


Send us your name and 
Aviation and Airplane 
opportunities now n 
spare time, i Sealy 
plane Indust: Siso sent free 


if you answer at once. 
RICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
360 e cH 


Dept. 1801" 1 Michigan Ave. 





jit” WOODWORKING 


\) SHOP 


FOR INCOME OR HOBBY 


TIVE FOOT WORKSHOP INCLUDES: 
Pianer, Circular Saw, Lathe 
Sander, Buffer, Grinder, Drill Chuck, 


















ith Plug. Under 
of Workace Electric Woodworker | 


u 
boy willen oy Workace rx 


bone 
intoelectriclightsocke 9 b0dows mg 
> will bring it. asian 


\, J.D. WALLACE & CO. 

2838 W. Adams St., Chica 
11 W. 42nd St., New Yor! 

; 268 — Street. 





WORKACE Electric WOODWORKER 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


tunities in the Atr- 





) BETTER BOATS 
at Lower Prices 








ps? 


the World 





The BEST that 
Skill and Experience can Produce 
Onc comola otras var 
comp: Ine oO! mi 
choose m. Prong pt shipment from factory to ron, 
Mail 


Fiiae the taded den ts cae een 


no SRR OS A as 





wenet mane 


TO Cee OmR ETE 


ENTIRELY NEW! 








Disc 
Motor, Vv Belt Pulleys, Sub Base, | 
Cable wi the magic | 
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REAL FUN WITH CHEMISTRY! 


Get a CHEMCRAFT Chemical Outfit: es wont Jundredp of of chpras 


R. 
and useful cheastenl experiments the w emi 
selence. You can perform ote of atti ich AD the 
finest fun youever had. EM Ab. the original 
and best, with re chemicals and better. experi- 
meots. 


Six eet Sets to Choose From 


No: 3-35:88 Ne: 18-sto:00 


(Nos. 6, 10, wand hey ney 

id b; aD ts. Ask for them —CHEMCRAFT 
Sold by ‘oy Departmen: s) er phy.seme 

«WOODCRAFT”” and*’*The TELEPHONE BQOK"”’ age two more 

interesting, useful instructive’ “4 for Send for the 
spony we out all about i 

CHENG OR ALT Chom Club Mag- 

et MCRAFT J jor, th wi ist Cla’ 
3 Gat CHEMCR AS will Introduce ” you “4 a!l about these won- 
to. to chemistry. Only 25e, by erful sot’ ane contains inter- 


THE PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
90 East Washington Street, Hagerstown, Md. 
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No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


COI COLLECTING 


s rs. yerth-vene nadie. closely 
to history a For 


p-to-date news and we. —y of absorbing Saterest, 
Tae NUMISMATIST, only American monthly = = 
sibject. Six months’ Trial Subscription, 
with ten specimens Austrian war money for only ra 
No free sample copies. Write now! 


American Numismatic Association 
Suite B, 95 Fifth Ave., New York City 


BOY. SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 

stamps with (prewar) value over 40 million 
Goleta lprentourtenty); 1 fine stamp from smallest re , vy 
on earth; 1 airplane = 1 — stamp; packet 2. 
Hungary, cat. "500: fay gaug ; and last, but not i 
a vest pocket stock book in w ich to keep your duplicatesi 
The big $$ outfit sid for only 8 cents to applicants 
for my famous Quic XK Service Approvals. 

D. M. WARD 








605 Pierce Street, Gary, Indiana 
ALBUM AND 15 AIR MAILS GIVEN 
Send $1.00 for any 10 of the following packets, and we will 
give you a blank album and 15 air mails and tell you 
how to sec epee many more stamps without charge. 

30 “Old t U. 1 12 ypt 





25 Denmark 


50 British Gol. 12 € ube 12 Mexico 
25 Canada 20 Japan 10 Ceylon 4 Panama 
35 French Col. 10 Venezuela 10 Estonia 5 Philippi 


THE “AERO” PACKET GIVEN! 


12 DIFFERENT AIRMAIL MPS 
40 DIFFERENT BRITISH COLONTALS 
scoop contains Scarce Airmails depicting 
ete. Britush Colonials from Gwalior, 
Sarai. and Sets from New Zealand and Aus- 





requesting approvals. 
LISBURN & TOWNSEND, (B.L.) Liverpool, England 









Illustrated Album 

50 wifferent Foreign Soampe 
Pack of Stamp Hinges 
Perforation Gauge 

Hints to Collectors 

Big IMustrated Price List 





to approval applicants 
W. W. BETTS, Box 4, Clearfield, Pa. 





Mystic’s “‘Queer Country” Packet 
Contains scarce stam ps ys 3 the Prcmastey strange lands. 
Leone 


Auguiees ~ 

ee lan Fo | 
Labanon Upper Volta 
jonaco lis Futuna 


this wonderful et of ‘‘freak copitztes. and make oar 
vious! ICE ONLY 10ce TO AP! VAL “APPLIC 


TODAY. 
MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY (Dept. 5), Camden, New York 





GLENDALE STAMP CO., 1342D Linden Ave., Glendale, Calif. 


All different stamps with Far-away British, 

French & Portuguese C olonies for 2c postage 

if you request approvals “that are differ- 

ent.” Beautiful Picture stamp included. 
Send to-day 


L.W. HUDSON, Dept. 118, Plainfield,N.J. 


GIVEN 100 et DIFFERENT stamps 


to all who send 2c for postage 
--4 —_ for a selection of ap- 

B. L. BADGER. STAMP co, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








Box 64 


500 DIFFERENT STAMPS 35c 


150 Diff. Stamps. . . .10e 1000 Diff. memes oeeee oe 
350 3 





1000 Hing 
PACKET PRIC E ‘LIST FREE UPON REQUEST. 
Cc. M. EVANS P. O. Box 366, Reading, Pa. 


500 DIFF. CATALOGUE $11.50 


500 diff. stamps (catalogue $11.50), millimetre, scale, — 





ATTENTION! 


BIG COMBINATION ond ag MAIL comupat ing a useful outfit of 
philatelic su; ach o ce ABYSSINIA, ANGOLA 
oR aA OE GS a 

a ie surprise. ronly oO approv: 
BPRS Pe udahty Sees webesh Detroit ME 


Turkey, Chili, Ceylon, Indo - China 


and many others for 5c to approval applicants. 
U. 8. and foreign 50°% sheets. Best Hinges 106c. 


WORLD STAMP CO., 2 Hillside Ave., Somerville, Mass. 


$§QO°°O for 2 St 


A choice assortment of 500 all different stamps guar- 
anteed to catalogue over $10.00 offered to approval ap- 
Dlicants for only 25c. 


EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. R. MILFORD, CONN. 


$1.00 U. S. POSTAGE Old Issue, 
FREE, if you write ay our 56-page 
price-list of U. S. and Foreign 
geese s, 2,000 illustrations. Also 


Fine, but cheap stamps on approval. 
Huss Stamp Co., 620-2 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

















foration gauge and rule, only 25c to 
PREMIUM Approvals at 60-75% discount. 


SILVERMINE STAMP COMPANY 





Dep't 7 New Canaan, Conn. 
Mostly foreign, 

Another Barrel of Stamps Witic tes inst 
ube per 1,000 or $1.00 per pound (over 4,000 4 pound). 

\ pprovals sent to all purchasers. Plenty U U. 8. from ic 


up. Hinges 10c per 1,000; 3,000 for 25c. 


8. Elmer, Dept. B, 192 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


100 *stames/ GIVEN 
to all who ask for our Net Approvals, Postage 2c, 


—— STAMP CO 
B. 1657-14th St. Milwaukee, Wis, 


Stamp Catalog, Album holds 1200, 200 v: 

Millimeter Scale Set Flags of the world; ‘All 1 for gue P Post 
Free. 40 African stamps l5c, 25 Crest, ibe, 3 Hejaz 1 

50 Poland 174, 3 Zanzi ar 15c. % a on 
vals. B.L. TOLEDO STAMP’ ‘to. Toledo, Onio. 


SCARCE HAWAIIAN STAMP 


to approval applicants who enclose 2c postage. 
Just one stamp but is worth a whole packet of 
cheap ones. We have no lists—see before you buy. 
Eastern Stamp Co., 1809 Kilbourne Place, N.W., Washington, D.C- 


$3.00 STAMP GIVEN. § Jo fvery pre 
° bd sending 25c 
for our BIG Combination Package, we will re at 
no extra cost an Ec made. _ stamp cataloging $3.00. Sup- 
ply limited. Order N 

SPECIAL—Packets. ‘leo each. 

Keystone Stamp Co., 209 S. Main St., Chambersburg, Penna, 


MONSTER SURPRISE PACKET 
Every packet contains: 1 complete unused set, 1 stamp 
cataloging 2Gc, over 100 different stamps and many other 
surprises. ALL FOR 10c. Order at once and you will 
be given a perforation gauge and millimeter scale. Ap- 
provals sent with each order. 

P. R. LINCOLN, 11 Flushing Pl., Flushing, N. Y. 


~ CANADIAN COMMEMORATIVE 


A complete set of 9 var. air mail, 5 beautiful picture 
stamps and 100 other foreign stamps all for 5c coin to 
collectors who ask for our approval sheets. ices on 
approvals 4, 44, %, lc, etc. Lowest prices aad best quality. 


Keigwin Stamp Co. B.L. Fernandina, Florida 


























! Pack. 108 stamps enna Firs Tchad, Dutch 
Indies, ete., 5c to approva licants. If 

you will write at once we . ll include a 
stamp album, vortoration gauge and a big bargain list 
without extra charge. Stamp albums 1lé6c; un 5,000 
spaces $1.50; 16,000 spaces $2.60 and $3.60; U. 8. $1.15. 
Hill Stamp Co., Leonard St., Waltham, Mass. 


THE MAP PACKET 


contains 10 different Map Stamps from the two Hemi- 
spheres. Alsoa packet of different stamps with animals, 
birds, ships and scenery to approval applicants, all 
for a dime. 

S. E. SAXE, 1427 N. 58th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STAMPS 105 China, Egypt, Ete., Stamp Dic- 
tionary, list of 3,000 Bargains and 
Copoeme. 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustra tior.s, 

with dates, hames of countries, ete., 3c. bigger ones 

Po a5¢., $1. 36, | 
lus. 








A. enn® & CO., 





ol_C CONFEDERATE STATES. - 


e 
= coh pan ~- o8 ‘collection « ~ suo diet foreign stamps (cat. price £6); 
16 di tates; (8) a real Wa ermark Detector; (a) 12 


fie issues of a popular stamp magazine, ALL for 25c! You save 


FaTHaM STAMP CO-. 49-8 Van Horn St... W "San 
5S LIBERIA 1 
20 Turkey 10c, 10 German Cols. 10 c Vatican City 10c, 
10 Montenegro 15c, 2 Saar Airmail’ 15c, 25 Italian Cols. 
15c, 1,000 diff. 85c. Sarawak 1871 Cat. 25¢ given with 
every order of 50c or more 
ARGONAUT STAMP Goserany 

Dept. 9 


Mass, 








New Canaan, Conn, 


LOOK WHAT YOU GET! 

ket of TRIANGLES, a packet AIR MAILS, a packet 
é YLON, a packet BOSNIA, another general packet in- 
Gai ABYSSINIA, MONACO, CONGO Stanley stamp, 
etc. Everything in this liberal offer only 10c to approval 


licants. 
BK. BUTLER, 89 Warren St., Newton Center, Mass. 


A PRESENT FOR YOU 











New, a cee nd eapator, . ge kh - bargains 
sieeve” Packer’ C+ ~ 

Splenaid * e” et including many Dig, soee- 

ful ‘Deauties trom ¢ exotic, "colon jes. mmareqse, 

tas, ili Tranale, 


air! land pictorial yoy Only lve to iespertkes 
VOGUE STAMP CO., Dept. B. Port Chassee. NY. 


UY your stamps in sets and save money. 
Write for a trial selection on approval. 
One set given to all appiicants. 








PICKWICK STAMP CO., Rahway, N. J. 
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Shopping—Amierican Style 


In MAny places abroad shopping is a matter not to be approached lightly. It takes 
time, and the ability to bargain, haggle and compromise. They /ike it! 

In this country advertising has simplified the buying process. 
to shop in America you are conversant with quality, brands, values. 


When you start out 
The reliability 


of a well-known name is behind most of the things you buy—guaranteeing you satis- 


faction. 


expenditures! 


And the price is the same to you as to every one else! 
Think of the time and trouble you save by reading the advertisements! 


thought and effort are required in the daily shopping! 
And how much delightful leisure this decreased shopping time affords you! 


How little 
How well you can budget your 


Take full advantage of the modern mode in buying. Read the 
advertisements every day. Have your mind well made up when 
you start out to shop. 
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HARRY was at the phone. “That you, 

Bob? Sorry. I have a little cold, 
nothing much, but it’s such a chilly, wet 
night mother and father think I’d better 
not go out. Hope Phil and you enjoy your- 
selves at the Franklin Stamp Club New 
Year’s Celebration.” 

“‘How about it if we come around to see 
you or is it hot lemonade and off to bed?” 
Harry asked over the wire. 

“Gosh! I’d be delighted if you’d come. 
I’ve been sitting here going over the new 
Scott’s catalogue comparing prices with 
last year’s and dreading the day when it 
will be issued in two volumes. Make it 
snappy, fellows. I need cheering up.” 
He hung up the receiver and returned to the 
living room and his book strewn table. In 
contrast to the cozy warmth within a gale 
was buffeting the house out of doors and sleet 
swished against the window panes. 

Presently the sound of Phil’s car was heard 
and a moment later Mrs. Briggs was ad- 
mitting her son’s friends and thanking them 
for the New Year’s cards they had sent. 

“How about putting your car in the 
garage?” Harry suggested, coming to the 
hall door. 

“Don’t worry about that classy piece of 
machinery. If there was a road to the 
North Pole it would make it without a 
single kick.” 

“T see you have your 1930 catalogue,” 
Harry remarked. “They say the first 
edition sold out in a few days. Some of the 
large department stores are opening sections 
for stamp collectors. There are two in New 
York. The idea is not a new one, though. It 
was tried years ago. So many more are 
interested in the hobby nowadays the chances 
of making it pay are much greater.” 

“Have you fellows noticed what a lot 
of new issues are coming from Mexico? 
Among them you remember the charity 
stamp with the woman bending over a 
child. For mail within the state these were 
compulsory. They call it the ‘Baby Stamp,’ 
and the funds raised through its sale go to 
an association which Senora Carmen Gracia 
de Portes Gil, wife of the president of the 
republic, is the head and is used to ‘Help 
the Infants.’ Mexico had an ‘Aviation 
Week,’ from December t1oth to 16th, last 
year in connection with which a twenty 
centavo stamp was prepared exclusively for 
airmail letters. The design shows a plane 
flying over the National Palace with the 
accompanying text, ‘Mexico’s First Aviation 
Week.’ The money raised is to be devoted 
to assisting young Mexicans who become 
aviators. And now tbe current airmails, 
eight values to ten pesos, which mounts to 
some United States money. We’re likely 
to get along without the five and ten pesos. 
Printing and engraving of these stamps does 
credit to the Mexican Government’s print- 
ing department. Hats off to the designer, 
too.” 

Harry showed a Costa Rica surcharge, 
thirteen centimos on forty, blue, telegraph 
stamp. He explained that it had been re- 
ceived with his father’s business mail. A 
part of the envelope was still attached to it 
and Harry laid the stamp face down on the 
table and carefully started the paper away 
from the edge, then drawing it low and 
directly backward. 

“You should soak it off,” Phil admonished. 

“Tt is the best way, I admit, but I’ve 
peeled the waste paper off many a stamp 
this way without injuring a single one.” 

“Costa Rica has four other surcharges 
like yours,” said Phil, “‘all different types 
of five centimos on two colons, rose carmine.”’ 

Bob remarked, “There are not many new 
issues this month. French India has a long 
set of twenty values from the one cache to 
five rupees. The designs quite similar to the 
preceding issue. Postage dues, six values, 
have also appeared, the design like those 
used in France, merely substituting ‘INDE’ 
at the top.” 

Harry had clipped a news article about 
the increased interest in Civil War Con- 
federate stamps and told of recent auctions 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are acce*ted 


unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kirdly 


report any unsatisfactory service. 








START THE 
NEW YEAR RIGHT 


Buy yourself the most necessary of philatelic 


helps. 
1930 EDITION 
SCOTT’S STANDARD POSTAGE 
STAMP CATALOGUE 
Cloth cover $2.00 
With thumb index $2.50 
Shipping weight 3 lbs., postage extra 
NOW ON SALE—1930 EDITION 
SCOTT’S SPECIALIZED a ea 
STATES CATALOGU! 


For all collectors of U. S. Se seaies 
circular on request 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 














DEAD COUNTRY PACKET 
Contains 18, all different countries 
which no longer issue stamps. 
Epirus. Ingermaniand, Crete, Prus- 
sia, Russia, Victoria, New 
les, Western Australia, 
Queensland, former German Colo- 
nies and many others. This packet 
of stamps from obsolete countries 
for only 10c to approval applicants 
DE KALB STAMP CO 
70 Walsh St., Garrett, Ind. 


FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 

















tains all different stamps of far-away countries 
f os jot eed vin bh Hi Chile batt 
+ je 
Revie ae Sar ates se 
(Goddess of Victory); ting y; and others. To ap 


eae bod aie Colorado Springs, ¢ Colo, 


you sct right now wee will bk 


GIVEN! ‘Ace 


LARGEST STAMP 
IN THE WORLD 
Elges blgse, prin ete-sfoclaing ovine olaler, Beautital women, shipe, 


ES mae ape oy FH oe stamos, for only 
China id Goose Hi 

LIMPED “SEND YOUR be TODAY 
WESTERN PHILATELISTS, 6021 Harper Ave., B 1 CHICAGO 


(Xian AIR MAIL TRIANGLE 


and YY dif erent stamps, includ- 
= e 10 AIRMAIL, 12 U NITED 
ATES (early issues, com- 
seemaaibvesene )and 10 CAN- 
ADA, all for 5c. Approvals and 
big illustrated rice list sent 
with each order. Write today! 


s 4X CurhanStampCo., Gloucester, Mass. 


STAMP TONGS Given to every purchaser of our Fine 

packet - 49 d ay stamps from 
49 dif. countries—a: cimals, maps, seenes, etc.—including 
British and French Colonies, Iraq, old ‘Coren (issued 45 
years ago), Inhambane, Lorenzo Marques, Tanna Touva, 
and many others. P: only 10c to approval applicants! 


PAUL REVERE STAMP CO. 
Box 40, Astor Station Boston, Mass. 


100 Different Foreign Stamps from | Including 


100 Different Foreign Countries | Africa. Ana 
Europe, West Indies, 





the W (Rare 
ith each order. SUPPLY 
























etc., for ONLY 20 CENTS. 


our pam; which tells ‘‘How to Make 
Stamp Collection Properly,’’ together with rice list of 
qibunne supplies, ‘and bundreds of bargains in sets, packets, P~ ” 


Queen City Stamp & Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 
RARE CONGO AIRMAIL! 


(Also 5 other airmail stamps) 
ere in our packet of 61 all-dif- 
ferent on ““strange’’ coun 
of Ai co, Hy 










MONUMENT STAMP CO 
. Baltimore, Md. 


5031 Queensberry Ave. 





URPRISE PACKET! Australia, Borneo, Congo, U.S. 
Commemoratives, Etc., with Illustrated List of Sets, 
Packets, U.S. Ete., to approval ei for only . 
1 Panama Lindy 10c,4 Pope Pius 10e 8.$Stamps10c,3 
U. 8. Airmail 10c, 4 Congo Stanley 10c, 5 Siam Airmail 25c 
E. A. Monster. 4521 Parkview Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
st. 1905, Large Stock of U. S. & Foreign Stamps. 





UNDERSTAND YOUR U. S. STAMPS 
Just what } yee need. Our U.S. Library (Illustrated) gives full de 


oqeuane all U. 8. issues. 
vor —Issues—1847-1869- “b0e: Ye 3—Issues— 1894-1900— 
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in New York. The collection of Thomas H. 
Pratt of Kingsport, Tennessee, was auc- 
tioned at the Collectors’ Club by George 
B. Sloan. A good copy of the Athens, 
Georgia, five cents*vn the original cover 
sold for $54.25, and a nicely canceled copy 
of the Petersburg five cents brought $50; 
$46 was paid for two copies of the New 
Orleans provisional five cents, brown, used 
on one envelope. A patriotic envelope 
showing a picture of Lincoln surrounded by 
a black mourning frame with the three-cent 
stamp of 1861 brought $34; and several 
prisoners’ letters with Confederate stamps 
sold for from $15 to $30.50. Mr. Pratt 
helped in the preparation of a monograph 
on Confederate stamps. 

Phil called attention to Switzerland’s 1929 
Pro Juventute set. ‘You know the Latin 
means ‘For the children,” he explained. 
“On the thirty centimes is the portrait of 
Nicholas von der Flue. He is known as the 
patron saint of the original Swiss cantons. 
He was born in 1417 in the canton of Ob- 
walden and fought in several Swiss wars. 
In 1467 he abandoned his family and became 
a hermit. It was through Flue’s influence 
the Confederation was held together in 1481. 
At this time the ‘Compact of Stans’ was 
agreed upon for mutual aid and assistance, 
pointing out the duty of the thirteen cantons 
then banded together to ‘maintain the 
peace.’ He died in 1487 and was beatified 
by Clement IX in 1669. This is the fifteenth 
set, the first appearing in 1915. Besides the 
portrait of Flue landscapes have been chosen 
for the five, ten and twenty centimes values. 
Coats of arms have been omitted and the 
stamps are much larger and oblong sideways 
like the Swiss airmails.” 

“Uruguay has broken away from the 
general rule of using pictures of airplanes on 
airpost stamps,” said Bob. “A winged 
horse flying and galloping through a star- 
strewn night sky might imply that Uruguay 
was forwarding letters to the moon or else- 
where in space. Of the twelve values in 
the set only small quantities have been 
printed, assuring rarity and high prices. 
Only five thousand each of the eighty centes- 
imos, one, twenty, three and four, fifty pesos 
are reported. That horse flying off among 
the stars might be meant as a warning that 
the stamps would be hard to obtain. With 


so many of the airplane stamps. held at 
such enormous prices, it would seem collec- 
tors of the future would have hardly a chance 
to make a showing in these issues. South 
America is making a record in this respect. 
Why not let the presses run a little longer 
and give the stamp collectors a chance? 
To print five thousand with fiity or a hundred 
to the sheet would take less than twenty 
minutes. Paper must be very scarce south 
of the equator.” 

Phil agreed heartily with Bob. “We 
ought to ban such issues,” was his com- 
ment. 

“You forget they are not printed just to 
amuse philatelists. Perhaps the number 
decided upon is sufficient to meet the needs 
of the department,” said Harry. 

“T’ll have to2admit there is something in 
that,”’ Bob agreed. 

“Still, after all, they have a deal with the 
collectors who will quickly exhaust so small 
a stock no matter what the price,” was 
Phil’s conclusion. ‘‘And now here are a 
few points I picked up about new issues. A 
fifth stamp has been added to the Italian 
Monte Cassino set, an upright oblong with 
the figure of Saint Benedict in the center, 
the value, ten plus two lire, and its color, 
slate green. It is steel engraved and a 
handsome piece of work. I’ve seen the new 
Russian stamps, six values, two, three, four, 
ten, thirty and fifty kopecks. The heads 
used appear to be workers or peasants, two 
men and four women. The Orval Abbey 
semi-postals of Belgium have been over- 
printed with a large and elaborate ‘L’, 
above which is a crown and below the num- 
bers, 19-8-29, meaning August 19, 1929, the 
date on which Prince Leopold, Duke of 
Brabant, laid the first stone toward re- 
building the ruined abbey. The set has 
nine values. Nicaragua is living up to her 
reputation as the most prolific stamp issuing 
country in the world. Two more ‘official 
airpost’ stamps, the current twenty-five, 
orange, and fifty centavos, pale blue, over- 
printed, ‘Correo Aero,’ have been added to 
the growing list for the year.” 

As Phil ceased speaking there was a tap 
at the door and Mr. and Mrs. Briggs begged 
permission to join the boys for a while, it 
being New Year’s Eve. Also there were 
some refreshments to be served. 














The Stolen Airplane 


(Continued from page 19) 








just about where you are now, looking 
on?” 

“Why, yes, I—”’ Head Mechanic Scott 
stopped impulsively and shot an anxious 
glance at the field. Company officials 
watched him shrewdly. “What you trying 
to do?” he demanded, hotly. ‘You trying 
to make out that I——” 

“Gentlemen!” said Ding, ignoring Scott’s 
outburst and turning to the officials. ‘I’m 
taking it for granted you all have normal 
eyesight and I’d like to ask—do you, at this 
distance, have any trouble telling just who 
and how many are in that plane?” 

The officials shook their heads. One of 

aa replied, with emphasis, ‘Not in the 
east!” 
«That being the case,” charged Ding, 
turning back to a disgruntled Head Mechanic, 
“how does it happen, Mr. Scott, that you 
didn’t recognize at once that the occupants 
of the now missing plane were not Pilot 
Chandler and his student pilot?” 

The head mechanician’s face flushed. 

“T didn’t pay such close attention,” he 
retorted. ‘I wasn’t looking for trouble.” 

“Let me ask him one,” urged Shrimp, 
pressing Ding’s arm. 

“Go ahead,”’ Ding invited. 

“But, Mr. Scott,” took up Shrimp, 
“didn’t Pilot Chandler usually report to 
you before each flight and didn’t you tell 
Mr. Miller you thought it queer he should be 
taking off without seeing you first?” 

The head mechanic showed irritation. 

‘Say, ain’t I answered enough dumb fool 
questions?” he asked, with an appealing 
glance at the president. 

_“T see nothing wrong with these ques- 
tions,” approved President Miller. ‘Con- 
tinue!”’ 

“What was it you wanted to know, son?” 
demanded Scott, sullenly. 

Shrimp carefully repeated his former 
question. 

“Well, y-e-s, all the pilots usually report 
to me who have planes that I look after,” 
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the head mechanic replied. “But I told Mr. 
Miller I figured Pilot Chandler was in an 
extra hurry that night and didn’t take time to 
hunt me up.” 

“But wasn’t this just enough out of the 
ordinary to make you take a special look at 
the plane and who was in it?” asked Shrimp. 
‘Seems to me I’d have been suspicious some- 
thing was up. At least I’d have been in- 
terested enough to investigate.” 

“Yeah, you would!” snapped Scott, 
bitingly. 

“Now let me ask one!” requested Fuzzie, 
stepping forward, despite Scott’s show of 
anger. “I’d like to know, Mr. Scott, if you 
could not tell who was in the plane, you 
certainly could tell how many. Was there 
one man or two?” 

“Why, er.. 
mered Scott. 

“But you weren’t quite sure, even of that?” 
persisted Fuzzie. 

“You kids are trying to trick me!” accused 
the head mechanic. ‘Trying to make me 
say the wrong thing. I know what I saw 
and what I didn’t see. And I’ve told all I 
know about this so many times I’m getting 
sick of it. Whoever took that plane looked 
like Pilot Chandler to me. That’s all I’ve 
got to say.” ; 

“But how about the student pilot?” asked 


. two, of course!” stam- 


ing. 
“The same goes for him!” Scott flung back. 


EAD MECHANIC SCOTT and his 
fellow mechanics were delegated by 
President Miller to return the biplane to the 
hangar and he and the company executives 
retired to the conference room with Pilot 
Chandler, Sheriff Tucker and the three 
associates of Air Detectives, Incorporated! 
‘Getting down to business,” spoke Presi- 
dent Miller, rapping the table for silence, 
“‘we don’t mind telling you young men that 
we’re much impressed with your findings. 
We're convinced right now that either Head 
Mechanic Scott was surprisingly stupid in 
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not observing who was in the plane or had 
reasons for not disclosing the occupants. 
If this last is true, then Scott, of course, is 
involved in the plane’s disappearance.” 

“‘That’s just the way we figure it,” replied 
Ding. ‘Naturally we don’t want to accuse 
Mr. Scott of anything until we’ve more 
definite evidence but we’d like to shadow 
him for awhile and see if he does anything 
that looks out of the way.” 

“‘Exactly,” agreed President Miller. “I'll 
have permits issued at once giving you 
access to every part of the field and buildings. 
I’ll also have a high-powered car and chauf- 
feur placed at your disposal if you say so as 
well as a plane and pilot. Do you think you 
may have need for them?” 

Left to their own devices, Ding, Fuzzie and 
Shrimp first held a little conference of their 
own. 

“Sheriff Tucker’s still giving us the go- 
around, isn’t he?” said Fuzzie. “But I'll 
bet, at that, we’ve given him something to 
think about.” 

“Tf he ever thinks,” grinned Ding. “Aw, 
I didn’t mean that! Say, fellows, if Scott is 
in on this have you thought that the chances 
are he smuggled the pilot in here and that the 
plane may not be so far away yet?” 

“No! How come?” asked Shrimp, 
blankly. 

“Because, with the United Airways spread- 
ing the alarm and description of their missing 
biplane the same night it disappeared, every 
landing field would be looking for it as well as 
other fliers. The plane, then, could not have 
been flown very far without its being spotted 
but it has, so far, been unreported.” 

“Which leads you to believe what?” urged 
Fuzzie. 

“‘That only a short flight has been made,” 
continued Ding. ‘‘Maybe a couple hundred 
miles, maybe fifty. And that the plane’s 
being hidden some place and being worked 
over and disguised before it takes to the air 
again. Figure it out for yourselves. When 
the take-off was made there wasn’t much 
more than an hour and a half of daylight 
flying left. The plane wasn’t fueled or 
eyuipped for a long flight and it didn’t land 
at a regular flying field.” 

“Y’m peginning to follow you!’ broke in 
Fuzzie, excitedly. “What you’re getting at 
is that the pilot evidently headed for some 
secret landing place which he knew he could 
make before dark and the robbery was 
planned a short time before dusk so’s to 
throw any possible pursuing planes off his 
trail. He probably landed and concealed his 
plane from detection by air under cover of 
darkness.” 

“That’s it!” nodded Ding. “Of course 
he may already have had the equipment on 
hand to disguise the plane. In that case he 
may be in another country by now. But, 
somehow, I kind of doubt it.” 

“But unless you can prove what you're 
saying, it’s only guesswork,” reminded 
Shrimp. 

“Well, we’re going to try to prove it,” 
Ding answered. “By hanging around this 
flying field, keeping out of sight and spying 
on what’s going on here. This Head Me- 
chanic Scott ought to be trailed when he leaves 
here at night. I’m ready to bet right now 
this plane’s theft was an ‘inside job’!” 

““‘Outside’, you mean,” corrected Fuzzie, 
“A plane could never be stolen 


es ell, you get what I’m driving at,” 
laughed Ding. “Somebody working in 
hangar seven knows more about that plane’s 
disappearance than they’re saying and it’s 
up to us to find who that somebody is if we 
have to stay on the job twenty-four hours at 
a stretch!” 


IN WEARISOME hours of watchful wait- 
ing nothing occurred to add to deductions 
already made. Finally, asa last maneuver, the 
three chums stationed themselves just under 
the roof of hangar six in a window command- 
ing an excellent view of the rear of hangar 
seven. This hangar, which had contained the 
missing plane, was nearest of all to the high 
fence enclosing the field and a great oak tree 
extended its sheltering limbs just over the 
edge of the hangar roof, its trunk almost 
against the fence. The rear enclosure had 
been built beside a road, the use of which had 
now been abandoned with the construction of 
a fine roadway approaching and entering the 
United Airways property from the further 
side. As the field was five miles from Carls- 
boro, the country round about was sparsely 
settled with stretches of forest, rolling hills 
and great patches of underbrush as well as 
occasional clear spaces which could be pressed 
into service as emergency landing fields. 
“Hello!” exclaimed Fuzzie, shortly after 


“— seven o’clock when darkness was falling and 


the three were about to relinquish their 
watch. “Didn’t I see something drop from 
the rear window of hangar seven over the 
fence?” 

Ding and Shrimp strained their eyes at the 
point indicated. Presently they gasped and 
nudged each other as a large object was seen 
to swing out from the window and dangle 
suspended by a rope which was being let out 
slowly. When the load touched the ground 
outside the fence, the rope was tossed after it. 
This operation was repeated, after short 
intervals, once . . . twice . . . three times. 

“Somebody’s going to sneak up in a car 
and cart that stuff away after dark. It’s 
too heavy to carry without it. And when 
that car appears, we’re going to follow it. 
Shrimp, you stay here and keep watch. I'll 
go to headquarters and get in touch with the 
chauffeur. Fuzzie, you notify Pilot Chandler 
and see if you can trace mechanic Scott’s 
movements. Don’t let him catch you watch- 
ing him, though. And both you fellows 
phone me at Headquarters building the in- 
stant you discover anything. I’ll phone the 
sheriff right away and tell him to get out 
here as quickly as he can. If he can’t make 
it before things commence to happen, I'll 
trail whoever picks up that stuff and the 
moment you know I’ve gone, stand by at 
Headquarters building for me to phone in 
just as soon as I’ve found where the car with 
the loot has gone! Got everything straight?” 

“Okay!” answered Fuzzie, preparing to 
leave the hangar with Ding. 

Shrimp, eyes on the rear of hangar seven, 
waved his two associates on to their assigned 
duties while he remained at his post. 

A few minutes later the long distance tele- 
phone connected Ding Palmer with the 
county jail at Carlsboro and a mustached 
individual who, napkin in one hand, munched 
at a mouthful of supper as he gulped excited 
answers to information being given him. 

“Great! Find out where that stuff’s being 
taken by all means! I'll be with you in 
fifteen minutes!” 

But fifteen minutes, it developed, was a 
long time as things began to happen. Ding 
had scarcely hung up the receiver when the 
phone tinkled and it was Shrimp on the wire. 

“A car’s just pulled up outside the fence,” 
he informed. “It’s a sedan. No lights on. 
Too dark to see any more. The driver sure 
must know that old road.” 

“Which way’s the car headed?” asked 


Ding. 

“ South!”’ 

“Thanks! We’ll pull around and pick it 
up as it comes out on the highway.” 

“What do I do now?” 

“Come to Headquarters building and wait. 
to hear from me.” 

Ding hung up the receiver, and turned to- 
ward the waiting chauffeur. 

“Ting-a-ling-a-ling!” The phone again. 

“Just a minute!” Ding jerked the re- 
ceiver off. “Hello!” 

This time it was Fuzzie. 

“Mechanic Scott’s just gone for the day,” 
he informed, “I saw him leave hangar seven 
as I was looking for Pilot Chandler. I fol- 
lowed him to the front gate. He beat it down 
the road and jumped into a sedan that was 
waiting for him. 

“Fine!” cried Ding. ‘“Shrimp’s just 
reported the sedan outside the back fence. 
I’m leaving at once to follow it. You get 
hold of Pilot Chandler. Probably nothing 
he can do now but he ought to know what’s 
up. Sheriff Tucker’s on the way out. Oh, 
yes—and phone President Miller at his home, 
will you?” 

“Sure! Leave everything here to me!” 

**So long!” 

Ding slammed the receiver up and wheeled, 
rushing from Headquarters building to 
find the chauffeur in the high-powered car, 
motor running. He leaped in and the car 
shot out the front gate with the night- 
watchman waving frantically as they passed. 

Chauffeur O’Reilly knew his business. 
It was three-quarters of a mile down a wind- 
ing, concrete highway to the spot where the 
old road emerged from the woods from the 
south and joined the new road. 

“Ah!” cried Ding. ‘‘ Here they are now!” 

One headlight flashed through the trees and 
the sedan for which they had been waiting 
swung out onto the highway in front of them. 
Chauffeur O’Reilly leaped back behind the 
wheel and shot his car off after them. The 
chase was on! 

Back at the Headquarters building of the 
United Airways Company, an anxious group 
watched the clock, hands of which pointed 
to after eleven. 

Shrimp and Fuzzie, meanwhile, had de- 
veloped qfiite an acquaintance with Pilot 


Chandler, a quiet, well-built individual, who 
seemed actually nerveless, 

“‘T haven’t liked Scotty’s actions for some 
time,” he had told them. ‘But I couldn’t 
pin anything definite on him. He was in 
charge of stock so it was comparatively easy 
for him to get away with it as you saw him 
doing except no one would have credited 
him or anyone else with taking such chances. 
He and his accomplices must have lifted 
considerable material the last few nights. 
Theft of those extra gas tanks can only mean 
that they’re preparing the plane for a long 
hop and it’s still concealed somewhere in this 
vicinity. Hope your friend is able to keep 
on their trail!’’ 

““So do we!” Shrimp and Fuzzie had re- 
plied, fervently. 

At a quarter to midnight the phone rang 
sharply. 

“Long distance!” cried Fuzzie, as he took 
down the receiver. 

‘Hello, hello! ” called Fuzzie. “I can’t 
hear you! I say, the connection’s poor—I 
can’t—there, that’s better! Oh—DING! 
Where are you? How are you? What’s 
happened?” 

Fuzzie held the receiver away from his 
ear and Ding’s voice, coming in clearly, 
could be heard by all. 

“Fifty-six miles out on the Bainbridge 
Pike. Am calling from Red Top Filling 
Station. Stolen biplane half mile off highway 
in clearing surrounded by dense woods. It’s 
been painted red and covered with under- 
brush to hide it from oir. Scott and a dark- 
skinned fellow evidently the pilot who stole 
the plane, are working on it. Looks like they 
intend to take off at dawn. They’re heavily 
armed.” 

“Let me get on that phone!” demanded 
Sheriff Tucker, who’d been listening to the 
information relayed by Fuzzie. ‘Hello, 
Ding! Keep your shirt on now! We’re 
going to get help out to you. Don’t take 
any chances against those two! They’re 
tough hombres! Just keep track of them 
and——” 


But here Pilot Chandler, pushing his way 
through the group, put a hand on Sheriff 
Tucker’s arm. 


“Listen, sheriff,’ he broke in. ‘You 
game to go out there by plane?” 
Sheriff Tucker’s eyes bulged. ‘‘Hold on a 


minute!” he called into the phone. Then to 
Pilot Chandler. ‘‘You mean at daybreak?” 


“No. To-night. As soon as we can get 
under way.” 

“Great flying fishes! That’s dangerous, 
ain’t it?” 


“Not very. It’s a good night for flying. 
Let me talk to that young man.” 

‘Pilot Chandler on the wire,’ announced 
the aviator. ‘“‘How’s that clearing look to 
you, Palmer?” 

“T circled it,” sounded Ding’s voice, 
promptly. ‘It’s about half the size your 
landing field. Best approach from north. 
That’s the end this fellow landed from.” 

““Good,” replied Chandler. “I’m think- 
ing of taking a flight out there. Can follow 
the Bainbridge Pike and the lights of the 
automobiles. Could you and O’Reilly cut 
through from the highway, a mile this side the 
clearing, and build a bonfire for me to help 
me get my bearings and figure about when 
I’m going to hit that field?” 

“ Sure!” 

“Then watch for me to go over in about 
an hour. I’ll be bringing the sheriff with me 
and your two chums!” 

Shrimp and Fuzzie and Sheriff Tucker 
were now too fascinated with the sights of 
the flight to be concerned over their own 
safety and it seemed no time at all before 
Pilot. Chandler was calling their attention 
to a little spot of fire which looked to be 
not far from the highway. 

‘‘ Almost there!”’ he called back. 

“‘Ding’s done his work well,” said Fuzzie, 
looking down. “Say, I’ll bet our dropping 
out of the sky is going to give those birds the 
surprise of their lives!” 

‘*And us the scare of our lives!’ said the 
sheriff. ‘‘I don’t believe that mince pie of 
mine’s digested yet!” 

Pilot Chandler prepared to drop a large 
magnesium parachute flare which would light 
the countryside up for an area of a mile 
square at their two thousand foot altitude. 

“There she goes!” cried Shrimp, and a 
moment later the flare lighted brilliantly, all 
objects below showing up as bright as day. 

‘‘There’s the clearing!’’ pointed out Fuzzie, 
just as Pilot Chandler nosed the plane down 
in a long glide, throttling the motor. 

Sheriff Tucker clutched his seat rigidly. 

“We should have come out here by auto- 
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mobile!”’ he muttered. “Might have taken 
longer but 

And the next instant the plane was skim- 
ming just above uneven patches of grass, 
gleaming in the shimmering light from above. 
A few rough bumps as the wheels touched and 
Pilot Chandler was turning in his seat anc 
reaching for the door to let his passengers out. 

‘Quick, sheriff, one of your guns!” he cried, 
as the white-faced officer of the law sat, still 
gripping the chair handles. 

“Are we down already?” gasped the 
sheriff, regaining his composure. ‘‘ Here!” 
He whipped a revolver from its holster and 
handed it over. 

“Better let me out first!” advised the pilot. 

“‘T see the plane!” cried Shrimp. “It’s on 
this side of us! We'd better get out on the 
other side. If there’s any shooting 

Pilot Chandler nodded. He was first out, 
the body of the plane shielding him as he 
gave a hand to the sheriff and then to Shrimp 
and Fuzzie. 

The parachute flare was still burning above 
and casting an uncanny glare over the 
ground. Sheriff Tucker and Pilot Chandler 
peered cautiously from behind the plane. 

‘Don’t see ’em anywhere, do you?” asked 
the sheriff. 

““No, they may have been scared off by the 
flare,” rejoined Pilot Chandler. 


ANG! Bang! Two bullets clipped past, 
uncomfortably close. Chandler and the 
sheriff instinctively ducked. 

“They haven’t been scared far off,” was 
the sheriff’s comment. ‘Looks like we’re in 
for a battle!” 

“They’re firing from under the plane!’’ 
observed Shrimp. 

And then, before further action could be 
taken, the parachute flare burned out and 
left the clearing in darkness. Palpitating 
minutes followed with the four crouched by 
the cabin plane uncertain as to the best plan 
of attack. 

“*Tt would be ticklish business to rush ’em,”’ 
counseled the sheriff. ‘‘On the other hand, 
they may be sneaking around to ambush us! 
This being in the dark isn’t exactly healthy!” 

Suddenly—totally without warning—a 
beam of light flashed from the side and cen- 
tered upon the spot where the stolen plane 
had been concealed. It caught two stealthy 
figures unexpectedly, out in the open. One 
of the men, cursing, fired point-blank at the 
light, lunging at the same time to escape 
from it. 

“Ding’s doing this!” guessed Fuzzie. 
“‘He’s got a flashlight on ’em!” 

Concealed by darkness, Sheriff Tucker and 
Pilot Chandler were quick to take advantage 
of the opportunity afforded them. Bullets 
whistled at the figures disclosed by the light. 
One clapped a hand to his knee and sank 
down upon the ground. The other threw 
aside his weapon and reached his arms sky- 
ward, crying. “I give up! I give up!” 

It was the work of but a few minutes 
thereafter to place the two desperadoes in 
custody, Sheriff Tucker snapping on hand- 
cuffs, while Shrimp and Fuzzie turned joy- 
fully to greet Ding and Chauffeur O’Reilly 
as they emerged from the woods with the 
flashlight still playing on the scene. 

“Gee!” exclaimed Fuzzie. “I thought 
you were taking an awful risk, shooting that 
flashlight!” 

“Not me!” grinned Ding. “I propped 
it in the crotch of a tree after aiming it at 
the plane. Then I snapped it on and ducked. 
The bullet whizzed over my head.” 

It was later determined that one Richard 

Scott was actually named Ricardo and that 
his companion, Alonzo, had been a pilot in 
the Mexican army. Both were revolutionists 
and had been aiding their cause by the theft 
of planes and aviation equipment, delivering 
same to their besieged forces across the bor- 
der, after carefully camouflaging the stolen 
ships. 
“Say, Ding!” cried Fuzzie and Shrimp 
together. ‘“Flying’s great! We'll have to 
learn how to do it if we’re going to stay in this 
business!” 

“You said it!” agreed Din 

“Not me!” retorted Sheriff Tucker, who 
had overheard. “I stay on the ground after 
this! My mince pie still don’t feel right!” 

And when President Miller, in appreciation 
of the services rendered, offered the three 
members of Air Detectives, Incorporated, 
courses of flying instruction under the expert 
tutelage of Pilot Chandler, the offer was 
joyously accepted, Shrimp and Fuzzie having 
fun with Ding by taunting: “You'll have to 
step on the gas if you want to keep up with 
us! We've already had might flying instruc- 
tion! All we need now is to take the day 
course!” 
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Jackie and now it looks like they couldn’t 
have played him if they’d tried, so what’s 
the use?” 

In the locker-room disgruntled Regulars 
took a “‘bawling out” from their captain. 

‘“‘We’ve got to stop that little runt next 
half!” Alf White raved. ‘‘He’s making a 
laughing stock of us!” 

“That’s just the trouble!” complained 
Bo Casey. ‘‘We’ve been paying so much 
attention to Jackie that we’ve let the 
other Scrubs get loose and the result is we 
haven’t known where we’re at!” 

“That’s what I say!” agreed left forward 
Tim Mooney. “If we’d go in there and play 
our regular style of game without all of us try- 
ing to cover the same fellow, Jackie or no one 
else would show much! Isn’t that the way 
we’ve beaten all the teams we’ve tackled?” 

His hearers nodded, glumly. 

“They’ve got an eight point lead,” 
minded Captain White. “And they’ “a 
going to fight like the dickens to hold - 2 
we want to save our faces, guys, we’ve got to 
go out there and play those Scrubs off their 
feet. Pile up a big score against ’em then kid 
‘em along that we were laying down in the 
first-half!” 

“Good idea if we can work it,” endorsed 
Max Carlin, running guard, dubiously. “The 
way those Scrubs are going to-night, I’ll be 
tickled to win!” 

“Oh, we'll win all right!” assured Kerwin’s 
captain. “But I won’t be satisfied unless it’s 
by a good margin. And listen, you birds, 
Jackie doesn’t get a basket this half! Not 
a basket! Hear me?” 


At THE other end of the locker-room a 

little knot of jubilant Scrubs knelt, with 
the tiniest of them in the center, resolving 
among themselves for the sake of this tiniest 
one, to beat the “high and mighty Regulars” 
if it was the last thing they did. 

“You're showing ’em, Jackie!” cried Russ. 
“They couldn’t do a thing with you! And 
they 7 do less this half! Boy, those Regulars 
are sick right now! They’ve bragged all over 
school what they were going to do to you 
and to us! But you’re making good on what 
we said you could do, so we can afford to be 
cocky and maybe we won’t rub this in!” 

‘As far as I’m concerned, I’d rather beat 
the Regulars to-night than play in the Boland 
Prep game!” said Scrub backguard Bart 
Hogan. “Careful, Jackie! Don’t let any of 
those big babies step on you! They’re liable 
to rough you up plenty this half—if they 
can. 

The midget forward smiled. .‘“They’ve 
got to catch me first!” he said, as the whistle 
sounded for the resumption of activities. 

“Wonder what Coach Donnelly’s think- 
ing?” asked a fan, as the teams appeared on 
the floor amid cheers. 

“Probably thinking that all the star 
players aren’t on the First Team,” surmised 
another, dryly. “If Jackie looks as good 
again this half, don’t see how Coach can keep 
from giving him recognition.” 

Jackie didn’t get his hands on the ball 
for the first five minutes of the second half 
so furious was the Regulars’ comeback in 
the fight to save themselves from the 
ignominy of defeat by the Seconds. And the 
rafters of the gymnasium vibrated with 
sounds as the Scrubs called ‘time out!” with 
the score a tie, 19-19. The Regulars had 
tallied four baskets to knot the count and 
were seemingly gaining momentum with each 
= of the ball up at center. 

Looks like the Seconds have shot their 
bolt,” said a Scrub sympathizer. ‘Too bad! 
[ think it would have done those Regulars 
good to have taken one on the nose!” 

But the Scrubs were anything but dis- 
mayed. The time out had been called in the 
hopes of cooling the Regulars “hot streak” 
and also to figure out a style of play to meet 
the First Team’s onrush. 

“Cap’ s getting the jump on me right along 
now,” said Russ, Scrub center. “Never 
mind signals, you guys. Just go in there and 
break up their plays. Get that ball, that’s 
the main thing, and then get it to "Jackie! 
He’ll do the rest!” 

And back into the game the fighting Scrubs 
Went without even an anxious glance at the 
scoreboard. 

“That’s how familiarity breeds contempt!” 
Tfemarked a wit. 

Backguard Bart Hogan drove fiercely down 
upon left forward Tim Mooney as he prepared 
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to shoot, batted the ball from his hands and 
whizzed it on a line to the littlest man on the 
floor who then ducked under the outstretched 
arm of Capt. Alf White te dribble down the 
sidelines and, instead of shooting for the 
basket, passed swiftly across court to a Scrub 
team-mate who put the ball through the 
hoop to send the Seconds again out in front, 
21-19! 

“Say! Say! That Jackie’s a basketball 
player!” expounded an onlooker as the crowd 
roared. ‘“He’s just nothing but ‘Little 
Poison’ to those Regulars!” 

The Regulars, no longer concealing the 
fact that they were worried, took “time out” 
with the crowd good-naturedly egging them 
on. 


“Come on! Show us something!” the 
rooters begged. “Are you guys the unbeaten 
Kerwin team? Better let the Scrubs play 
Boland! How about it, Coach?” 


Coach Donnelly merely grinned and shook 
his head. But the grin was only skin deep. 
He was not at all pleased with the manner in 
which the inspired Scrubs were treating his 
First Team boys. And when the Seconds 
elected to stall the remaining minutes with 
the fellow who had been adjudged too small 
to play real basketball keeping the ball, 
almost single-handed, beyond the reach of 
frantic First Team members, Coach Don- 
nelly forgot he had been Tefereeing and 
shouted at his Regulars: “Get in there! 
What’s the matter with you fellows? Take 
that ball away from him! Take it away, I 
say!’ 

But his shouts only served to unnerve an 
already exasperated Kerwin team. All five 
players made a mad dash for the elusive 
midget who stood holding the ball out to- 
ward them, invitingly. But the moment 
he had drawn them to the side, he streaked 
off, dodging them all on a dazzling piece of 
dribbling, to ring up another basket against 
them just as the timer’s gun banged. 

Score: SECONDS, 29; FIRSTS, 21. 

And then the gymnasium went wild. 
Members of the Scrub team went perhaps the 
wildest. They pounced upon their “‘little 
idol,” joyfully threatening to give him the 
pummeling he had escaped at the hands of 
the Regulars. 

The dejected First Team members dressed 
in gloomy silence, answering the hilarious 
Scrubs back in dagger-like looks only. 

“We'll never hear the end of this,” groaned 
Captain White. “I hate to show my face on 
the street. I still don’t believe that sawed-off 
little nut is so hot. _We were just terrible, 
that’s all! We couldn’t have stopped any- 
body to-night.” 

“We stopped the rest of the team, didn’t 
we?” growled backguard Bo Casey. “What 
did I tell you once about a good /ittle man?” 

“Applesauce!” exclaimed the Kerwin 
center in deep disgust. 

Coach Donnelly, partly as a stinging 
reprimand to his Regulars and partly because 
he couldn’t help himself, announced the 
following day that one Jackie North, former 
left forward on the Scrubs, had been ele- 
vated to a substitute forward on the First 
Team. 

The effect upon the Regulars of Jackie’s 
being added to their ranks was not all that 
could be desired from the standpoint of 
team-play. After having been shown up so 
roundly by the Scrubs’ midget forward, still 
smarting under the kidding handed them by 
students and townspeople, the members of 
Kerwin High’s basketball team could scarcely 
be expected to greet Jackie with open arms. 
Rather did they maintain a defiant silence, 
as much as to say, “Well, now that you’re 
one of us, you’ve got to prove yourself all 
over again!” 

And the smallest man ever to qualify for a 
Kerwin High First Team did not have to be 
told how the boys felt toward him. He 
sensed it all too quickly though there was 
nothing in his actions that could possibly 
have offended them. 

In his workouts with the Regulars, Jackie 
sought only to fit in smoothly with the vari- 
ous passing formations. He did not wish his 
new team-mates to think he was out to 
grandstand or to make a name for himself at 
their expense. In consequence, the midget 
forward actually leaned backward to kee 
from doing anything on the court which 
might have been construed as individual stuff 
and loyal Scrub members, watching his prac- 
tice appearances with great interest, con- 






stantly urged him to “Cut loose!” and “Be 


yourself!” 
“Hey, Jackie!” scolded Russ Blake, 
finall “You can do better than that! 


What’s the idea of your looking around all 
the time when you're near the basket for 
some one else to pass the ball to instead of 
shooting yourself? You’ve as much right to 
shoot for the hoop as they have, when you’re 
in position and the way you’re working out 
with those Regulars is making you look bad 
by comparison. Folks are going to commence 
saying you don’t go so hot in fast com- 
pany.” 

But the new member of the First Team 
only laughed at the Scrub center’s words of 
caution and said something about not worry- 
ing over anything folks might say. When, 
however, Coach Donnelly used Jackie North 
for a meager total of seven minutes in the 
next three games, Russ pointed out to the 
midget forward that he was “killing his own 
chances.” 

“You're not showing enough i in practice,” 
he insisted. “Because you’re so small you’ve 
got to be spectacular to look good at all. 
The games have been tight and Coach hasn’t 
wanted to risk putting you in till he figured 
it was safe. He’s trying for an undefeated 
season this year. Step on the gas, Jackie! 
You're on the First Team now and that’s the 
place to let yourself out!” 

But when the night of the Boland Prep 
game came the midget forward had been 
used only incidentally since his elevation to 
the Regulars, spending most of his time 
sliding up and down on the players’ bench, 
making room for team-mates as they entered 
or left the games. 

True to prediction, Coach Donnelly started 
the line-up which had played together suc- 
cessfully throughout the season and kept it 
intact during a tempestuous first-half in which 
a powerful Boland Prep five of tall, heavy 
players put up as perfect a defense as had ever 

m seen on a Kerwin High floor. Try as 
they might, Capt. Alf White and his hard- 
fighting comrades could rarely advance the 
ball past the center of the floor and so stubborn 
was the resistance offered by both teams that 
fans early prophesied a low total score. 

Boland Prep, however, while holding her 
rival to one lone field goal and two foul 
throws, finished the half with a burst of speed 
and went ahead from a 7 to 4 score to take a 
16 to 4 lead at the timer’s gun. 

“A twelve point advantage!” moaned a 
Kerwin rooter. “That writes ‘finis’ to our 
hopes right now! All Boland Prep has to do 
from here on is to fall back on her great 
defense and coast through the last twenty 
minutes. Boy, I thought our team was good 
till I saw these birds in action!” 

Russ Blake, center on the Scrubs, seated 
with his fellow players in a section above the 
Kerwin First Team’s bench, shook his head 
despairingly. 

“Tt’s all over,” he announced. ‘We could 
go out there, with Jackie, and hold that lead 
against our team now. This second half’s 
going to be nothing but murder!” 

“Tt’s sure tough!” groaned Scrub’s back- 
guard Hogan. ‘That Boland Prep bunch are 
all big fellows like our team. If Coach had 
only used Jackie!” 

“He'll use him,” retorted Russ, with a 
touch of sarcasm. ‘In the last couple of 
minutes of play with Boland fifty ahead!” 

No one was allowed in the Kerwin locker- 
room between halves but the team and 
Trainer Eddie. Coach Donnelly pushed 
eager students and curious townspeople 
back from the door, forcing it shut and lock- 
ing it as he turned to face his worn, per- 
spiring Regulass. 

“You’re terrible!” he charged, and then 
with thunderbolt suddenness, “I’m starting 
Jackie this half!” 

Mouths opened in shocked surprise. 
Several of the First Team, stretched out full 
length on benches, rose to stare at the Coach. 
The midget forward stiffened, himself as 
much surprised as any. 

‘And I want you to feed the ball to him 
like the Scrubs did that night when Jackie 
made you fellows like it!” Coach Donnelly 
continued. 

There were murmurs of dissent at this. 

“No barking!” razzed their mentor. ‘‘ You 
guys just couldn’t take Jackie seriously even 
when you tried to. You couldn’t believe a 
little fellow could be good. You still think 
it was a fluke. Well, right now you’re no 
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good yourselves! Boland Prep’s got you on 
the run! And it’s up to you to give Jackie 
a teal chance to prove just how good he is! 
It’s just possible, you know, that Boland 
won’t be inclined to take Jackie any more 
seriously than you fellows have. In that 
case if you give Jackie the kind of support 
those Scrubs did, he’s apt to give Boland the 
surprise of its life! How about it? Will you 
do it?” 

Dejected, fighting mad Regulars looked at 
one another then glances instinctively strayed 
to a little man sitting over in a corner of the 
locker-room, fingers twitching with nervous 
eagerness. 

“We'll try anything once,” decided Capt. 
Alf White, grudgingly, as the whistle blew for 
the second half. ‘‘Come on, guys! Come on, 
Jackie, you little runt! And take it from me 
—you’d better be good!” 

Jackie North reported to the referee that 
he was taking Tim Mooney’s place at left 
forward and the Kerwin High stands boomed 
a surprised welcome. 

“Well, I’ll be dogged!” exclaimed Russ 
Blake of the Scrubs. ‘‘So Coach has finally 
come to his senses! Boy, I take back every- 
thing I ever said against him!” 

Then Russ led his fellow Scrubs in a cheer 
for their former team-mate. 

“Yea, Jackie! Yea, Jackie! Scrubs! 
Scrubs! Scrubs!” 

The Boland Prep crowd looked on with 
amused condescension. 

“Robbing the cradle!” joshed one, as the 
midget forward, face flushing, shook hands 
with the towering Boland player who was to 
guard him. ; 

““What’s your nam?” asked the guard. 

“North,” answered Jackie. 

“North, eh?’#was the grinning rejoinder. 
“Sorry, little fellow! We're going to make it 
hot for you! 

The next instant the game was on with the 
tossing of the ball up at center and the burly 
Boland guard, who so shortly before had been 
oléSping his tiny rival’s hand, now glanced 
about him in dazed bewilderment. The 
fellow he was supposed to guard had sud- 
denly shot down the floor, leaped high in the 
air, taken a tip-off at center, dodged a Boland 
forward’s attempt to stop him, and dribbled 
through a stunned Boland defense for a 
close-in shot which went true. 

“Say, he’s fast!” gasped the crowd, as 
Kerwin Regulars, patting Jackie on the back, 
returned to their positions. 

“Got away from me, didn’t you?” grinned 
the Boland guard. “All right, Tiny, I’m 
going to step on you from now on!” 

Keeping his eyes on the midget forward, 
the guard kept pace with his movements 
when the ball was put in play. Jackie, so 
closely followed, led his heavy opponent a 
blistering chase. He was here, there and 
everywhere, dodging, twisting, turning, and 
it was finally he who leaped in front of the 
guard to snare a Boland pass. A rifle-like 
throw to Capt. Alf White who had sifted 
through into Boland territory, resulted in 
another field goal. 

Score: Boland, 16; Kerwin, 8. 

Still nothing to worry about so far as 
Boland was concerned. But the Kerwin 
Scrubs were wild with . xcitement. 

“Atta boy, Jackie!” they  shrieked. 
“We're with you out there! Tight ’em! 
Fight ’em! Scrubs!” 

On the next play the ball again came into 
the midget forward’s hands. It began to 
seem as though the ball was being magne- 
tized for Jackie had a faculty of bobbing up 
wherever the ball was. This time, however, 
the over-zealous guard struck Jackie down 
from behind as he was about to shoot and a 
personal foul was called. 

“Two shots!” ordered the referee. 

“Make ’em good!” pleaded the Kerwin 
stands, as Jackie toed the free throw line. 

The first toss went through the hoop with- 
out touching the rim. 

“He’s little but OH MY!” sang some 
one. 

And the gymnasium rocketed noise as 
Jackie’s second toss also dropped through the 
net after rolling around the rim. 

Score: Boland, 16; Kerwin, 10. 

“Now we're traveling!’ shouted a fan. 
“Look out, Boland! We'll soon be on your 
heels!” 

The Boland team members glanced to- 
ward the scoreboard and nodded at one 
another. This tRing had gone far enough. 
Time they were stepping out. But Boland 
discovered now that the Kerwin defense had 
tightened. Bo Casey and Max Carlin, Ker- 
win guards, were playing with a new resolu- 
tion, determined to hold their opponents 
while other team-mates fought to overcome 
the lead. Forced to try long shots, Boland 


connected with one from far out and the 
crowd groaned. 

Score: Boland, 18; Kerwin, ro. 

But Kerwin had these two points back 
again very shortly when an _ under-sized 
cannonball whizzed down the floor, took a 
pass which smacked against his hands like a 
pistol crack, and shot a dazzling basket from 
the side. Play had scarcely been resumed 
than this self-same individual brought the 
stands to their feet with an electrifying toss 
from mid-court, the ball bouncing off the 
backboard through the hoop with a force 
which sent the net swishing. 

“What a shot!” gasped the crowd. 

“How could a guy that size toss a ball that 
far?” some one wanted to know. 

“Oh, you Jackie!” shouted the Scrubs. 
“Keep going, little fellah! Keep going!” 

The midget forward had more than won his 
spurs as far as the Regulars were concerned. 
He was fed the ball at every opportunity and 
it was positively uncanny how many open- 
ings Jackie was creating for himself. The 
Boland guard had been totally unable to 
cover him and a roar of laughter pealed from 
the Kerwin stands as the Boland captain 
called ‘‘time out” and motioned toward his 
bench for a substitute to take the guard’s 
place. 

“Tmagine that?” yelled Russ Blake, Scrub 
center. ‘ Jackie’s run that big fellow ragged!” 

The Boland guard tottered to the side- 
lines, gasping, and shaking his head as 
though the whole thing was too incredible 
for words. 

“Watch him!” he warned, as he passed his 
successor. ‘‘He’s like a streak! That guy’s 
got to be stonped!” 

The substitute guard nodded grimly and 
glanced respectfully at his tiny opponent. 
The scoreboard read: 


BOLAND 18 
KERWIN 14 


Anybody’s game now with six minutes of 
play remaining. Kerwin had demonstrated 
that a good offense was the best defense, for 
Boland had been kept so busy trying to 
cover the midget forward that she had been 
unable to get her own offensive going. 

“Two of us fellows are going to ride that 
little bird,” said the’ Boland captain, desig- 
nating the substitute guard and himself for 
the job. “‘That North seems to be the whole 
Kerwin team to-night. We had ’em tied in 
knots the first-half. Come on, gang! Let’s 
get going! Only one basket so far! What 
kind of basketball is this?” 

The Boland Prep five returned to the fray 
with blood in their eyes. Jackie, now a 
marked man, found two blue-jerseyed figures 


hounding him every move he made. But he 
again was up and down and across the floor, 
weaving in and out and giving his opponents 
a dizzy time of it. A long scoreless minute 
followed in which the ball changed hands 
several times but Boland finally captured it 
and found an opening in the Kerwin defense 
to score a field goal. 

Boland, 20; Kerwin, 14. 

The Boland stands breathed easier. Their 
team had just been taking it easy. Now 
Boland was to put on another blinding spurt 
and leave Kerwin in the dust as they had 
done near the end of the first-half. Alf 
White, Kerwin captain, now took “time 
out.” 

“How you feeling, Jackie?” he asked 
anxiously. “All in?” 

“Not me!” retorted the midget forward, 
with feeling. ‘I’m working on those birds 
that are guarding me, though. I'll have them 
all in in a minute. Don’t take any more 
time out! Why give ’em a rest?” 

And back into the game the Kerwin Regu- 
lars went, wondering at the midget’s ability 
to keep going his staggering pace, and deter- 
mined to call new powers of endurance from 
themselves. 

“Talk about covering the floor!” cried a 
spectator. ‘Look at that little fellow travel, 
will you?” 

A wide-eyed substitute guard stopped 
suddenly as the midget forward dodged and 
changed direction. The ball came to the 
midget at that moment while he was in the 
open, and a zig-zag piece of dribbling carried 
it under the Boland basket from whence it 
was tossed up and through the hoop. 

“Marvelous!” shrieked the stands. 

On the next play the Boland captain and 
guard crashed into Kerwin’s tiny forward 
knocking him to the floor. Time was called 
as he crawled to his feet limping and the 
referee awarded him a foul throw. Jackie 
insisted that play continue and hobbled 
down to the free throw line. His toss was 
good. 

Score, Boland, 20; Kerwin, 17. 

“Too bad,” moaned the Scrubs. ‘‘That 
injury’! slow Jackie up! He won’t be able to 
get away from ’em!” 

But, in this, the Scrubs were mistaken. 
On the next toss-up at center, it was Jackie 
who was in like a flash to take the tip-off 
from the eager hands of a Boland forward. 
There was no semblance of a limp as the 
midget bounded off across the floor and 
whizzed the ball to Bo Casey, backguard, 
who had left his position on this formation. 
Bo dribbled to the side and passed back to the 
midget as Jackie continued around and down 
toward the Boland basket. Jackie’s shot 
from the side hit the rim and bounded out 
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oat oe Alf iets in from th¢ 
tont of the basket, lea; up and tapped thy 
ball through. ca 

“Great stuff, Alf!” cried Jackie, as th, 
Kerwin captain grinned crazily and pointe:| 
toward the scoreboard with the crowd in an 
uproar. 


BOLAND 20 
KERWIN 19 


The pace was telling heavily on Boland 
and hg = a up. ‘ 

‘Stop that little guy!” her supporters 
Pete. f 193 

A frenzied shot from the side by the Boland 
captain counted a spectacular basket and the 
Boland team hugged him madly. 

“That does it!” they cried. ‘We'll stall 
the rest of the way. Fifty seconds left!” 

A three-point lead to hold for fifty seconds! 
A badly shaken Boland recovered her morale. 

“Get that ball!” commanded their cap- 
tain. ‘And it’s all over!” 

Boland got the ball and immediately passed 
it back out of reach, fondling it tantalizingly, 
tossing it from player to player as frantic 
Kerwin team members sought madly to 
recover it. 

A throat-splitting shriek rang out as a 
tiny figure, racing across, knocked down a 
Boland pass, followed up, secured the bound- 
ing ball, and flashed off down the floor with 
wild Boland players in pursuit. There was 
no stopping him until he had traversed 
almost the length of the court, jumped up and 
spun the ball through the hoop, his momen- 
tum carrying him on and into the crowd 
seated beyong the playing lines. 

Score: Boland, 22; Kerwin, 21. 
seconds to play! 

“‘He’s a speed demon!” yelled a delirious 
fan. “Never saw any one to equal him! 
Where’s Coach been keeping him all season?” 

This was what Boland wanted to know. 

“We've got to get that ball!” cried Capt. 
Alf White. ‘Got to get it, fellows, for Jackie. 
He’s put us in this ball game and he de- 
serves——”’ 

It is said that Alf never leaped higher at 
center, though how he gathered the energy 
to lift his tired body into the air, was beyond 
figuring. But his jump enabled him to tap 
the ball straight into the hands of Max 
Carlin, Kerwin guard. Max dribbled to the 
side with arms of Boland opponents flailing 
wildly in front of him, seeking to prevent a 
pass. The Boland captain, feet spread wide 
apart, hands extended, had apparently 
blocked the only player Boland feared— 
Kerwin’s midget forward. But Boland was 
totally unprepared for a very unorthodox 
maneuver on the Kerwin player’s part. 
Seeing that he was hemmed in near the side- 
lines, Jackie suddenly ducked and _ shot 
through between the Boland captain’s legs, 
emerging into the open and taking the ball 
as Max bounced it across the floor to him. 
There was not even time for Jackie to dribble 
toward the basket. He simply bent at the 
knees, sighting the basket as he did so, and 
the gun banged as the ball was in the air. 

A second later the rafters shook as though 
the roof of the gymnasium would blow off 
and a tiny figure, with a jubilant glance at 
the scoreboard, proved again how difficult a 
person he was to catch by eluding joy- 
crazed fans who attempted to seize him and 
parade him about the court. On reaching 
the dressing-room, Jackie begged fellow team- 
mates to protect him. 

Outside a tumultuous crowd raged as 
Boland Prep followers still sat in their seats, 
gazing unbelievingly at the final score: 


Thirty 


KERWIN 23 
BOLAND 22 


“Forgive me, Jackie!”’ implored Coach 
Donnelly, in the locker-room, “for being 
slow in using you. I got to studying you that 
night you were walloping the Regulars and I 
decided we’d probably need you most in this 
Boland game but I figured, too, if we plaved 
you up too much beforehand, Boland might 
get set for you. Introducing you cold this 
way I felt should bring results and it sure 

i ad 

Kerwin’s midget forward grinned. 

‘“‘Everything’s forgiven,” he said. ‘But 
gee, Coach, that sitting on the bench was 
torture! I’d begun to think I was so small 
you couldn’t even see me!” 

“Say, Alf!” guyed backguard Bo Casey. 
“Do you still think that a good big man’s 
always better than a good little man?” 

“T sure do!” rejoined Captain White 
reaching down to pat Jackie on the head. 
“Who said Jackie’s a litle man? From now 
on he’ll always be a BIG man to me!” 
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“| The Uniform Makes All Boys Chums! 


Boland 


porters 


M ANY great men of our Country have found that 
the Official Boy Scout Uniform tends to bring all boys 
more closely together in a sense of brotherhood as it 
prevents any difference in appearance between the poorer 
boy and his more well-to-do comrade. It is a great 
maker for Democracy and helps all boys to be chums. 
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Scouts, therefore, are urged to wear their Uniforms as 
often as possible, especially after school hours. They 
will find that there is much more pleasure and enjoy- 
ment in whatever they plan to do. Then, too, the 
Official Boy Scout Uniform is manufactured so that it 
will stand the hardest service and is designed for comfort, 
for great freedom of action and for health. 
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Many Scouts find the Woolen Uniform 
very practical and comfortable at this 
time of the year. Some troops, however, 
use the woolen Shirt all year ’round and 
during the summer months wear it with 
No. 512 Woolen Shorts. 
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The Official Boy So de >) No uniform is 
Scout Seal a ’ official without 
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SIGMUND. EISNER COMPANY 
RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 
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Licensed Manufacturers of 


OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS | 
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Any Wurlitzer 
Instrument 


our Own Home 


UU may now have any Wurlitzer instrument for anample free trial in 
your own home. Examine the instrument, show it to your friends, 
play it as much as you wish. No obligation to buy—no expense for 

the trial. We make this liberal offer because we want you to see for 
yourself the superior quality of Wurlitzer instruments. 


Notice especially the full, rich tone values and the fine artistic workman- 
ship. These are the result of 200 years’ experience in musical instrument 
building, the product of seven generations of music-craftmanship. 


Praised by Great Musicians 


Leading professionals everywhere recognize the artistic quality of Wurlitzer instru- 
ments. Ysaye, the great virtuoso; lvi, internationally famous as a arl 
Preble of Sousa’s band; Justin Huber, leader of the well-known syncopated poe oon ds of 
that name—artists of the highest standing in every sphere of music use Wurlitzer 
instruments and recommend them to others. They speak especially of the ease of 
playing, a feature that is of importance to the amateur as well as the professional. 


Easy Payments 


w you decide to buy after your ample free trial, payments are cement 9 in small month- 

he ay A few cents a day will pay for your instrument. By ying direct you 

uine * enngae ey at ——_ teen. Ppa offers on complete out- 

tows vet lined case, all conan Oy —all you need at practically 
the cost of the instrument 


‘oe “ New Catalog 


The greatest musical catalog ever published! Over 3,000 articles—every known instru- 
ment described and illustrated; many of them shown in full colors. Gives you lowest 
prices and all details of Free Trial, Easy Payment plan. All sent FREE—no obligation. 
Send the coupon today. 


Clip and Mail—> = — : 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER Co., Dept. 1141 
117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 


Send me, absolutely free, your new illustrated catalog, with prices 
and description of every known musicalinstrument. Also tell me 

} how I may try any instrument in my own home and pay for it in 
small monthly sums. No obligation. 









Copyright, 1930, The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company 


